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1|17~e have upon two former occasions walked through the 
* * mighty gallery of Portraits which the reigns of the last two 
Georges furnished out. The figures which we there contem¬ 
plated were, for the most part, those of the greater men of their 
age ;—men whose genius has raised or adorned their country, and 
whose superiority, not merely to the bulk of mankind, but to (he 
men whose; names sound in the mouths of the multitude, is at once 
confessed hs soon as they are mentioned. History, however, 
pci forms but half her office, nor perhaps the most useful por¬ 
tion of it, if she commemorates only those lights of the world, 
and preserves no lineaments of men whose place is less ambi¬ 
tious, whoso merits are more unpretending, but whose virtues, 
for that very reason, are the more easily emulated, and thus 
may produce a wider and more salutary influence upon the for¬ 
tunes of future times. The habit of looking do^n upon useful 
mediocrity is not founded in any reason, and is apt to produce 
hurtful consequences. It is fitting, no doubt, that the oratorical 
efforts of a Fox, a Pitt, a Burke, be held up to admiration—that 
the ancient virtue and brilliant talents of a Ilomilly should be 
handed down to posteritv—and that other ages, as well as his 
own, should know how i. -lice was distributed by Mansfield, as 
well as what thunders fi • 'hatliam shook the senate and awed 
the meaner natures contemporaries. Justice to 

those great men, is *• died, while the natural curiosity of 
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mankind is gratified by the exhibition of their genius; but 
although the spectacle may kindle in a few congenial minds the 
desire of emulating their renown, the wonder which it is cal¬ 
culated to excite is all the effect that it can produce upon the 
great bulk of mankind. They will find it more permanently 
useful to have displayed before them merits of a less unap¬ 
proachable elevation—to have their eyes pointed towards heights 
of excellence, the ascent to which may seem a less hopeless 
task. An incident which actually happened may illustrate this 
position: — A young person of good capacity, and who had 
laboured hard to acquire the knowledge and the habits of com¬ 
position which oratory requires, and was entering upon a pro¬ 
fession where it is to a certain degree essential, never having 
bfeen present at any display of debating powers, was taken by a 
friend to witness a great and, as it proved, a very successful ex¬ 
hibition of practised eloquence upon a subject of extraordinary 
interest. He came away as soon as the speech was closed*, and 
thus addressed his adviser: ‘ I give the whole thing up. This 
* is quite out of the question—for I cannot even form any notion 
‘ how such things are done/ Had he heard a good third-i^tc 
speaker, he would not, in all probability, have arrived at the posi¬ 
tion in which Gibbon found himself, when the bad speakers filled 
him with terror, and the great ones with despair. 

There is only one consideration which makes us hesitate about 
making this addition to our Gallery. The dislike of mediocrity 
is great in proportion as the contempt, or affected contempt, for 
it*is universal. The giddy multitude, composing the great vulgar 
rather than the more natural and rational class of the little 
vulgar, seem to think that they raise themselves by adopting an 
extravagant standard of excellence which they use to measure 
men’s pretensions to fame, and consider that, by despising many 
whom they never can even approach, they exalt themselves to 
the higher levels of merit. With this insignificant rabble, virtue 
is its own reward: a strictly honest man in public life passes for 
little if he be of a middling genius, and have not the faculty of 
making his iypne much heard in the world. Ilence we arc ap¬ 
prehensive that the being ranked in this our second list, will 
mortify the friends of the parties, when we are sure it would not 
have offended themselves. But, beside this general censure which 
we have given to such fancies, w e may remark, that some will also 
find their places here whose excellence is of the very highest order; 
—men who would have infallibly shone amongst the brightest 
lights of their age, had not their p?*- ’ ; k accidentally led them 
3nto the lines of exertion which d>» nduct to the pinnacles 

of fame. It is also to be observe. accidentally some have 
been omitted in the former scries of sketches, to whom we must 
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now render ft tardy justice; while some have found their places 
in that series who earn in no respect be deemed to have pretensions 
above the ordinary run of those whom we are about to describe, 
and very inferior to some of them., The one with whom we shall 
begin is an example, and We-"purposely pitch on it for the iirst 
sketch. , ■ 

Mr Justice HolrOyd was one of the most able, most learned', 
and most virtuous men that ever in any age adorned the profes¬ 
sion of the Law. Endowed with feeble spirits, and having never 
cultivated the gifts of fancy, and probably not possessing any 
range of imagination, he eliose for his study the severer branches 
of forensic exertion; and by assiduous labour long bestowed upon 
that dry study, became possessed of all the knowledge of our ju¬ 
risprudence which industry can acquire, and the greatest natural 
sagacity marshal. Until the Practice is added to the Study of 
the law, the most diligent student cannot be said to have made 
himself a good lawyer; not can he even ascertain whether or not he 
is destined ever to attain that eminence. After lie began to 
plead below the bar, which is the particular branch of the profes¬ 
sion that tends more directly than any other to unfold and to im¬ 
prove the faculties leading to this most desirable station, lie soon 
became known for the conscientious application of liis powers 
and liis knowledge to the business he was entrusted with; and 
both his pupils benefited largely by his instructions, and liis 
clients were comforted with a full and ready assistance in all their 
difficulties. When he had attained considerable reputation in 
this walk, he entered Westminster Hull; and soon rose to the first 
eminence upon that great circuit which distributes the streams of 
justice from the centre of the judicial system, through the vast 
counties of York and Lancaster, and the four northern provinces. 

It was soon found that this distinguished person was far indeed 
from being a mere special pleader. He possessed a clearness 
and quickness of apprehension, a vigour and firmness of under¬ 
standing, a just and becoming confidence in his own opinion, 
that shone through liis natural modesty—a modesty singularly 
graceful, and allied to a most amiable and gentle nature, 
which neither the contentions of the forum could roughen, nor 
the severest of studies harden. To whatever branch of investiga¬ 
tion he had devoted liis life, in that he would have eminently 
excelled; and as in the stricter sciences he would have been a great 
discoverer, so he might bo truly said to have a genius for law. 
His views were profound, and they were original. He saw 
points in a light that wa-, unexpected and felicitous. But he rea¬ 
soned, and he decided up ■ - a a'focted conceits, such as Westmin¬ 
ster Hall terms crotchets, or fancies, or whims. His admirable judg¬ 
ment always maintained its sway; and his opinion upon all mat- 
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ters submitted to him was still more remarkable for being sound 
than his reasonings were for being learned and ingenious. A re¬ 
sult of all this great merit, which did more honour to him than to 
the other branch of his profes>ion, was, that although no one en¬ 
joyed so high a legal reputation, few gained their professional 
income with harder labour. Whenever a difficult and important 
question arose, Mr Holroyd’s opinion was eagerly sought upon 
all the cases which grew out of it, or became connected wdtli it; 
and when ordinary matters of easy solution came into dispute, or 
where opinions upon questions of course were to be taken in point 
of form, or where causes were coming into court of which any one 
could settle the pleadings, or conduct the minor departments of the 
suit after it came into court, others were selected to perform the 
easy, every-day, lucrative work; the love of a little patronage 
operating on the attorney’s mind more than a sense of justice. 
Nothing was more common, therefore, than to see this great 
lawyer answer eight or ten questions upon the construction of a 
cramp and obscure will; or the course of action fit to be pursued 
in seeking for the establishment of complicated rights ; or the 
course of pleading most safe in defending nice positions ; while 
ordinary men were in the same time reaping the golden harvest 
of ordinary business, presenting no kind of difficulty, and level 
to the most humble capacity. 

In Court, he of course shone less than in Chambers. Ilis figure 
was low, but his voice was pleasing; until interrupted by an 
affection of the trachea, which gave him a kind of constant cough 
for many years, and at last terminated his valuable life. His 
delivery was, if not striking or commanding, perfectly correct 
and natural. His style of argument was of the very highest or¬ 
der, although somewhat less venturous in topics than it ought to 
have been with so great a jurisconsult, or rather steeling too 
near the defined and bold coast of authority. But his language 
was choice ; his order lucid ; his argumentation close ; his dis¬ 
cussion of cases, and his application of them, masterly ;—showing 
an easy familiarity with ail principles and all points, whether re¬ 
condite or of common occurrence ; and a profound judgment in 
weighing differences and resemblances, and tracing analogies and 
consequence-;, which was in vain sought for elsewhere. His fa¬ 
mous argument in the case of Parliamentary Privilege * is truly 
a masterpiece. The history of the law is there traced through 
the stream of cases with a superior hand, while the bearings of 
all authority in favour of the argument are given, with a felicity 
only equalled by the dexterity with which the adverse eases are 
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got rid of, and their" force dissipated. The taste, withal, consi¬ 
dering the exciting nature of the subject, is throughout severely 
chaste ; nor can the most fastidious critic descry a spot whereon 
to fix for blame; while the most zealous enemy of Parliamentary 
oppression cannot find any ground for complaint in the strenuous 
exertions of the advocate. Arguments like these at once control 
the judge, as if they came from a higher authority; edify the 
party in whose cause they are urged ; diffuse the useful light of 
information among the profession; and conserve pure and untaint¬ 
ed the most refined taste in composition. 

Although the habits of this illustrious lawyer did not often 
place him, and never voluntarily, in the position of a leader, it 
yet would occasionally happen tha f lie might conduct some cause 
of importance before a jury ; and then his admirable judgment, 
ready knowledge of his subject, a id all its legal relations, cor¬ 
rect taste, and inimitable suavity of temper, united all voices in 
his praise, llis arrangement of the subject, and his diction, were 
alike perfect; what he wanted in the vigour of declamation, to 
which he made no pretension, was amply supplied by the com¬ 
bined force of liis reasoning and by his luminous statement of 
facts ; nor was lie ever engaged in causes which demanded re¬ 
sources of wit or of pathos, the only portions of the rhetorical 
art to which he neither laid any claim, nor could find substitutes 
in his own proper storey. * 

In his conduct at the bar, whether at consultation or in court, 
whether as a leader or a junior and pleader, he was perfect. ISo 
man was more respectful to his leaders when a junior ; none less 
assuming when he led. But though never wanting in courtesy, 
whichever station he filled, he never failed firmly tp assert his 
own opinion, whether as to the law of the case or the discretion 
of conducting it, wdien lie had a leader; nor to act with the entire 
resolution that belonged to liis responsible position when lie led 
himself. In every instance, howe\ er, the cause and the client were 
observed to be his sole object. To advance them was always his 
aim ; to put himself forward, never. The most happy illustra¬ 
tions, the most sound legal topics, were suggested by him quietly, 
almost secretly, to liis leader; from whose far less learned lips 
came forth, as if they had been liis own, the sense of Mr Holroyd; 
who, so far from giving the least indication of the sources whence 
the point had come, only said a word in its support when abso¬ 
lute necessity required. 

Having long adorned the bar, lie was raised to the bench, 
chiefly, it was believed, through the exertions of Lord Ellen- 
borough, who had known him intimately, and had always felt 
for him unbounded respect and esteem. As a Judge, he fully 
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sustained the high character which he carried with him from 
the forum. When he sat at Nisi Prius , it was delightful to see 
the familiar case with which he handled all points that could be 
made before him, come they ever so unexpectedly upon him, or 
be they ever so much out of the every-day course of business. 
The manner, too, in which he dealt with them attracted especial 
admiration. 4 Sir,’ said Mr Sergeant Hullock, captivated with 
this, ‘ he is like one of the old men, the great fountains of our 
‘ law .’— i But with a good sense and a just taste, rather belonging 
6 to our age than to theirs,’—was the proper and correct addition 
of one to whom the Sergeant’s remark had been addressed. 
The only defect which any one could charge on his judicial 
performances, was that from which it is so difficult for any one 
to be free who has been raised to the bench from behind the bar, 
and without the experience of leading causes. He cannot well 
take the larger and more commanding view of cases, which the 
leader naturally adopts, and to which he confines himself rather 
than to details. Hence, at least before experience of trying many 
causes has lent such lawyers expertness, they feel some difficulty 
in grappling with large and complicated cases; are apt to Jose 
themselves in particulars; and arc found unable to dispose of more 
than a very limited number of causes, however w'dl they may 
try those which they are able to dispatch. To this remark Mr 
Justice Ilolroyd formed no exception. While no man tried a great 
case better, few so well, he would suffer a heavy cause paper to 
fall into arrear, from not apportioning his labour justly amongst 
the more important and more trivial matters. Indeed, except 
Tord Tenterden, and one or two of the later judges raised to 
the bench before the habits of the pleader had been formed, 
there are hardly to be found any exceptions to the rule which 
we have stated, as deduced from long experience of the profes¬ 
sion. 

Than this eminent and excellent person, no man was more 
beloved in private life, or could be more justly prized in all its 
relations. Of the strictest integrity, of unsullied professional 
honour, of the most sweet and equal temper, whether amidst 
the cares of private life (nor was he unacquainted with both its 
sorrows and difficulties), or in the discharge of his publie duties 
as a magistrate, exposed to the wranglings of the bar, or in the 
part which he so long took as an advocate among all the conten¬ 
tions of the forum, his good-humour was constant and unruffled; 
so much so, that it seemed to cost him no effort at all either to 
exercise unwearied patience on the bench, or to command his 
suavity of temper at the bar. Of his valuable arguments, and of 
his learned and luminous judgments, the monuments remain in 
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the ( Term Reports’ for the last thirty years of his life; of his emh 
nently expressive countenance, at once sagacious, thoughtful, 
and mild, a likeness remains in Reynolds’ portrait and print. It is 
only speaking the sense of all Westminster Hall to add, that, as 
his loss was deeply felt by the profession, so it will be very long 
indeed, in all probability, before such a great luminary of the 
law shall arise to shed a light over its dark precincts, and to exalt 
the glory of the bar. 

Contemporary with this great lawyer, and for many years his 
associate upon the Northern Circuits, and afterwards for nearly 
as long his brother upon the bench, was the late Mr Justice 
Park, a Scotchman by birth, but who early in life settled in 
England, where he was called, when young, to the bar, formed 
his connexions, and spent his whole life. Ilis diligence as a 
student having attracted the regards of Lord Mansfield, his 
natural kindness, and his national regard for Scotchmen, made him 
patronize the candidate for practice ; and, under his encourage¬ 
ment, he wrote a useful hook upon the law of Marine Insurance— 
a subject on which at that time some such work was not a little 
wanted both by mercantile and by legal men. This task he 
performed very respectably; and perhaps the success of the work, 
and the consequent rise into professional notice of its author, were 
not impeded by its plainness and want of all pretension, except 
to explain the subject, and record the points fixed by authority 
-—claiming no praise for originality or profoundness of views, or 
for any very acute line of remark, either upon the cases or the 
principles. The same unambitious character marked the author’s 
professional exertions; distinguished him on all occasions from 
those who affected loftier flights, and attempted the more diffi¬ 
cult paths of the ascent; and contributed eminently to the fa¬ 
vour which he soon gained and long enjoyed amongst the body 
of clients. 

The plan of writing a Law-Book, as it seems one of the most 
natural, so it is found to be among the most certain means which 
an unemployed barrister can take to make himself known, and 
obtain the emoluments of his profession. After lie shall have 
studied the various departments of our jurisprudence generally, it 
seems an easy transition to fix his attention upon some one sub¬ 
ject which has never been fully illustrated ; or never accurately 
discussed in any separate work; or which has pnly been handled 
in books of former days—books which the changes in the law, and 
the multitude of more recent decisions in the courts, have now 
made out of date, and comparatively useless either to the student 
or the practitioner, d ime at this period of a professional life is 
of no value, for the party has no business to occupy it; books 
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are accessible in various ways; the practice of the courts is 
open to his daily observation ; and he can profit by the sugges¬ 
tions and the experience of his brethren; by his intercourse with 
others both of his own standing and of his seniors;—an inter¬ 
course so easy, by the social habits of the English bar, both in 
town and on circuit, as to prevent any difference of age or pio- 
fessional rank from interposing obstacles to the fulled communi¬ 
cation of doubts or difficulties, and the readiest solution of them. 
It is equally certain that a successful legal work powerfully 
assists the rise of the writer at the bar. lie is known to have 
studied one subject at least, and to understand that thoroughly. 
In cases connected with it, he is taken in as a useful helpmate 
for the leader, whose knowledge of any branch of law is often 
comparatively scanty or superficial; nay, the author of such a 
treatise will often be preferred to much abler and even more 
eminent men, by the ill-judging zeal of attorneys, or added to 
them somewhat unnecessarily, by their excessive anxiety for the 
success of the cause, lienee this species of authorship has be¬ 
come, like attendance at sessions, or pleading below the bar, one 
of the avenues to practice ; insomuch that the old saying, ‘There 
4 be three roads to success in the common law—sessions, plead- 
4 ing, and miracle ’—may well be amended by adding a fourth, 
hardly less certain than either of the first two—authorship. Of 
circuit we have said nothing ; going any but the very smallest 
circuits being as little attended with certain success as attend¬ 
ance on the Courts of Westminster; and a young barrister, on 
the Northern, or Western, or Oxford Circuits, being as little 
likely to obtain briefs if he comes among his ninety competitors 
for the business done by the remaining ten, unless recommended 
by pleading* connexions, or by sessional practice, or by author¬ 
ship, as if he took his seat at once on the back rows of the King’s 
Bench or Exchequer. 

It thus happens that this Law T -book Writing has become a kind 
of traffic; and has on the part of some dealers been subject to ex¬ 
pedients and contrivances incident to other branches oi business, 
and more bluntly than courteously denominated 4 tricks of trade.’ 
The choice of a subject is the first matter of important consider¬ 
ation ; and herein it is to be observed, that the motives which 
guide other authors in their preferences, do not much operate 
in this department of letters. Thus the novelty of the subject is 
no ground at all of choosing it; on the contrary, it rather is an 
impediment; because the more new, the less it is connected with 
matters of frequent occurrence in actual practice. So its difficulty, 
from the older books and the cases decided in courts being nearly 
silent upon it, is no ground of preferring any subject. This is, no 
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doubt, a very good reason why some book should be written, because 
it proves the demand for it; but it is no kind of reason why any 
given candidate for practice should be the person to supply that de¬ 
mand. For why ? His object is not to write a book, but to gain 
clients, by making himself known as having much studied a parti¬ 
cular branch of the law ; and business is his object, not book writ¬ 
ing, which he only takes as he does his post-horses, to help him on 
bi» way to briefs; and unless he shows his knowledge on a subject 
which is frequently brought into court, he might as well have dead 
horses, or travel by the stage waggon. Again,—as the book is 
wholly a secondary, and, as it were, accidental matter in the specu¬ 
lation, it signifies little whether it be very well executed or not, 
so it be reasonably well done, and without any glaring omissions 
or errors; for literary fame is no part of the thing sought after,— 
hardly professional fame,—but on'y just so much notoriety as may 
lead to the opportunity of acquiring professional emolument and 
reputation ; and if that can only be obtained through the medium 
of the authorship, wdiether the work be a first-rate or very moderate 
performance, signifies no more than the colour or the pedigree of 
the horses that shall afterwards take to York the author whom 
his book has converted into a leader of the Northern Circuit. 

It is not very difficult to perceive, that all these circumstances 
together, derived from the nature and object of this department 
of literature, have a direct tendency to low’cr the excellence of 
the law books which are now given to the profession; and to ex¬ 
plain their great inferiority to the older works which we possess, 
handed down from the fights of other days. Instead of a Little¬ 
ton, a Coke, a Plowden, a Blackstone, a Fearn, all, except one, 
men who had attained the heights of their profession beloie they 
took upon themselves the office of instructing mankind upon its 
mysteries, the student now becomes our teacher, and lawyers 
write law books before they have held half-a-dozen briefs. These 
books, too, being written to gain practice by pleasing- the at¬ 
torney, rather than to gain fame by pleasing the critic, are 
far, indeed, from being elaborated with diligence, or from 
displaying the utmost force of their authors; not to mention 
that time being of incomparably more value than excellence, 
/the object is rather to bring out a middling performance soon 
enough, to suit the plan of appearing on a particular circuit at a 
time certain. 


We have said nothing- of a yet less creditable practice which 
has flow-ed from pursuing the same course. As the object is to 
make a kind of advertisement of the author, to announce hint for 
a person who has attended much to one branch of the law, if this 
can be effected without any book at a|J^ ever appearing, so much 
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the better; the existence of the book being wholly immaterial, 
except as tending to notify its author to what is technically 
termed i the other branch of the profession.* * TIence many 
works upon important branches of the law are from time to time 
advertised as about to be published, which yet never appear. 
But none of these advertisements are anonymous; the names of 
the learned authors are affixed in large characters, very legible, 
on the blue covers of the ‘ Term Reports’ and other books which 
are wont volitare per ora of legal men. It would be more easy 
than gracious to give specimens of this very humble species of 
legal book-making, if, indeed, it can with any propriety be so 
termed— 

If book it might be called which book is none, 

Distinguishable in volume, page, or line, 

Or substance might he called that shadow seemed. 

Some men have lived a while on such compositions ; their whole 
authorship being confined to writing four lines of an advertise¬ 
ment, and its direct profits, to the payment of a few pounds for 
the printing of treatises, of which the conciseness is more remark¬ 
able than the honesty. 

The work of Mr Park on 1 Marine Insurance’ is not exposed to 
all these observations; although unquestionably it was greatly 
above his, or any other young and inexperienced hand to under¬ 
take so large, important, and, in some respects, difficult a subject. 
Accordingly his book is at the most respectable ; it is by no 
means an excellent performance; and as for its usefulness, al¬ 
though it is the best we have upon the subject, its appearance 
has in all probability prevented us from having one more ade¬ 
quate to the exigency and importance of the branch of law which 
it handles. But though a middling work, it had an eminent 
success. The subject was admirably well selected ; the exe¬ 
cution was par negotio neque supra; and it soon lifted the au¬ 
thor to a certain consideration among practitioners. Having 
now obtained, by Lord Mansfield’s favour, the rank of King’s 


* The circumlocution of ‘ the gentleman near me’—‘ the professional 
gentleman’—‘the respectable gentleman by whom I am instructed’— 
‘the other branch of the profession’—are eminently absurd; and how 
attorneys themselves should he pleased with them, or otherwise than 
offended at them, it is hard to conceive. In like manner, ‘solicitor’ is 
often used as more grateful to the ear than plain attorney. Not so 
thought T. Low ton, who, being examined as a witness, when the soft- 
spoken counsel asked, ‘ You are a solicitor, sir, I believe,’ would answer 
somewhat gruffly—‘ No, I am an attorney.’ In fact, a solicitor is in 
Chancery—an attorney in eqprts of law. 
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counsel, he joined the Northern Circuit, which at that period 
offered a favourable opening to his busine6S-like talents. Lee 
had just left it; Wallace was soon after made Solicitor-Gene¬ 
ral, and quitted it also; Scott, afterwards so famous under the 
name of Lord Eldon, had already given up the eastern half, 
and only came to Lancaster; Law, afterwards Lord Ellen- 
borough, and Cockell, were rising into the lead; and Topping 
was beginning to make himself known, although he then con¬ 
fined his practice to the circuit, nor had come regularly to West* 
minster Hall. In a short time Mr Park obtained a sufficient 
share of practice to justify his having taken rank, and he soon 
after began to lead with Cockell, Law, and Chambre. When 
Law became Attorney-General in 1802, Mr Park succeeded 
to the lead, which lie retained without a rival, until, in 1815, he 
was made a puisne judge: for n any years, too, he divided that 
of London and Middlesex with Gibbs and Garrow. 

He was a person admirably well qualified for conducting all 
ordinary business; any thing which required no great display of 
eloquence—that is to say, the vast bulk of the advocate’s multi¬ 
farious duties. He was no great lawyer, yet possessed abundant 
knowledge of the common points that occur at Nisi Frias; 
quite enough to become master at consultation with such men as 
Holroyd, and Richardson, and Littledale, of any thing beyond 
the matters, chiefly relating to evidence, which occur without 
notice or the means of prepaiation ; and he had the qualities 
necessary for taking up at the moment the suggestions of his 
more learned juniors, in meeting any unexpected objections in 
court. He had no considerable general knowledge, except that 
which all men acquire at Nisi Frius —the useful knowledge of 
men ; and, accordingly, he was never for an instant above his 
audience, when he addressed even a country common jury. To 
eloquence he made slender pretension ; but he had an easy flow of 
plain language, which, if it ne\ er rose high, nor even was always 
very correct, yet never sinned against good taste ; while his voice 
was agreeable, neither low nor loud, and yet not monotonous ; 
and his action singularly easy, natural, and good. Without any 
wit, or even humour, he would occasionally make the court 
laugh ; and succeeded in casting ridicule upon an adverse cause 
or hostile witness, by a broad, laughing, staring kind of treat¬ 
ment, rather set off and borne out by his own good-humoured and 
animated visage aceeompanying his words, than by any thing in 
those words themselves which could lay claim to affect the hear¬ 
ers. Of the pathetic he was, if possible, yet less a master; and 
could no more touch the feelings than arouse the passions, or ex¬ 
cite terror by declamation. But, in the stead of eloquence, he had 
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that in which eloquence mainly consists—the power of being, 
or of seeming to be, himself strongly affected; he was earnest, 
anxious, agitated; his client was the best and most amiable of 
men, and the most injured by far;—if plaintiff, injured by the 
advocates of the defendant’s conduct—if defendant, by the unex¬ 
ampled atrocity of an action being absolutely brought against 
him, and dragging the good and dear man into court. The 
shadow of a suspicion never could cross the jury’s mind, that the 
shadow of a doubt crossed the advocate’s, of his case being the 
very best and clearest that ever came into a court of justice ; and 
such is the magic of real emotion (for in him it could hardly be 
said to be put on), that a juror who had smiled during half the 
harangue, while not yet inclosed in the box, at seeing this conti¬ 
nually renewed display of confident feeling in the counsel, no 
sooner ‘ came to the book and was sworn,’ than he too in his turn, 
with all his fellows, unless some retired barrister should happen to 
be among the twelve, fell a victim to the earnest manner and con¬ 
fident and wheedling tone of this eminently successful performer. 

In dealing with evidence his forte chiefly lay; and he did 
this with much success, whether in examining witnesses or com¬ 
menting upon their testimony. Without the extensive talent for 
examination in chief which distinguished Mr Toppingabove almost 
all men, and enabled him to paint, through the mouth of his wit¬ 
nesses,a complete, coherent, and vivid picture of his case, Mr Park 
could obtain nearly all he wanted ; while he almost equalled Mr 
Topping in his other great and useful faculty of comforting, re¬ 
storing, and setting up again his witnesses, damaged by the fire 
of a successful cross-examination. Without the brilliant cross-ex¬ 
amination of Mr Garrow, in one particular line perhaps the most 
remarkable at the bar, he yet could shake an adverse witness very 
powerfully; and often in the other department of getting round and 
surprising a witness, or seducing him into admissions, could obtain 
from him more than Mr Garrow himself could by such a strata¬ 
gem ; of which he was a less skilful master than of fierce assault. 

His discretion in the conduct of a cause was great; his judg¬ 
ment being sure, and his command of himself, generally speak¬ 
ing, perfect; and his devotion to the cause—the single object of 
getting the verdict—absolute and entire. With the Court he 
always endeavoured to make friends, and for the most part with 
success; with his clients his decorum was becoming, not harsh 
or supercilious, nor yet crouching; with his professional brethren 
his manner wasunexceptionable,—showing neither fear of his supe¬ 
riors, jealousy of his equals, nor haughtiness to his inferiors. Ilis 
temper, partly through long and painful disease, was occasionally 
irritable, but never violent, nor ever testy, or even peevish. He 
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had his little weaknesses, like other men, which at the bar, and 
still more afterwards on the bench, afforded matter of good- 
humoured merriment; nor was he himself apt to be offended 
when the laugh resounded ‘ at his own proper cost and charge.’ 

As he was in Westminster-Hall, so he proved when he be¬ 
came a judge—excellently suited to the ordinary demands of 
business; though occasionally found less equal to great occasions, 
chiefly of a legal kind. He could dispatch the business of a heavy 
circuit with great satisfaction to both the bar and the suitors ; 
and even in his latter days, when nearly threescore and ten 
years of age, in trying a great Will cause,* he showed a vigour 
of body and acuteness of mind, extraordinary certainly for any 
period of life;—summing up the evidence, after six or seven 
days’ trial, in an address which lasted with unbroken fluency 
from mid-day to past midnight. This cause also exhibited 
one of his worst weaknesses, that of taking an early and un¬ 
alterable bias, arising from an amiable belief in some party’s 
good faith, or, it might be, a laudable indignation at some other 
party’s misconduct, lie suffered this to influence him, and through¬ 
out the long trial, made every thing bend to it; and really mis¬ 
took, perversely though most unintentionally, the drift of the 
proofs adduced, in order to make the whole chime in with his 
scheme of the transaction. lie was at heart a just man, how¬ 
ever ; and never suff ered himself to be led away by any partiality 
towards counsel; neither showing the least apprehension of the 
most powerful leaders, nor the least prejudice in favour of one 
over another. No advocate, were he ever so powerful in himself, 
or so popular in his following, could hope to intimidate him ; 
none, be he ever so obsequious, might expect to. wheedle him 
into an act of unjust favour. 

The opinions of Mr Justice Paik were all along those of a 
high Tory in church and state. He never mingled in politics, 
and therefore could be only indirectly and accidentally known 
as a party man. But his religious principles were strong, and 
the fervour of his devotion great. He seemed to love the Church 
as by law established, fully as much as he did the religion to 
preach which it is maintained ; and he regarded a departure 
from the doctrines and discipline of the hierarchy, with feelings of 
as much alienation, not to say repugnance, as one from the creed 
of the dispensation itself. The only occasions, out of the pro¬ 
fession, on which he appeared as an author, were connected with 
his religious or his ecclesiastical feelings. He published a tract 
exhorting to the Sacrament, called, ‘ The Benefit of Frequent 
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‘and Early Communion;’ and he printed, for private circula¬ 
tion, a biographical sketch of an old gentleman, long secretary 
of Queen Anne’s bounty, and chiefly remarkable for that which 
assuredly obtained for him the somewhat equivocal blessing of 
so learned a biographer,—his old-fashioned, steadfast, dogged 
adherence to the Establishment in all its parts, and his aversion 
to all forms and shades of dissent. 

The contemplation of Mr Justice Park’s rise and success in 
life is calculated to be of material service; and to exercise a salu¬ 
tary influence over the minds of by far the most numerous class 
of well educated society. His talents were not above mediocrity, 
—unless-that he was endowed with natural quickness, and had 
some power of steady application. He had nothing profound 
in the cast of his thoughts ; nothing remarkably perspicacious ; 
no fury, no fire, no natural dignity or grace, except what a 
good voice and an unconstrained action bestowed. He had 
amassed no store of legal learning ; he had no classical, no 
scientific attainments ; he was without fortune, without rank, 
without any political or other powerful connexions. Yet did he 
live as happy and as respectable a life for above half a century 
that he was in the profession, as any man could desire; and 
after having been one of its leading - members, he sat for four- 
and-twenty years on the bench, with the just reputation of 
being a good judge. lie enjoyed large emoluments, high 
rank, and general respect. To what did he owe these valuable 
possessions ? To no rare genius, or even great talents, or extra¬ 
ordinary accomplishments, but to prudent conduct; sufficient 
but not excessive industry; steady attention bestowed upon one 
object—that' object being his profession ; from which nothing 
either in politics, or in literature, or in amusement diverted him ; 
to uniform * suavity of demeanour ; to constantly making in 
business the success of his cause the paramount object; and 
never being drawn aside from the point of his clients’ interest by 
any selfish feeling of feeding his own vanity, or making any sacri¬ 
fices either to amusement or to display. Such sacrifices, such 
gratifications, may with more safety be indulged, when the 
gifts of genius or commanding eloquence accompany the more 
liomelyjpowers which common business requires. Even then 
they are perilous relaxations from the severity of forensic discre¬ 
tion. Rut where such rare endowments are wanting, their place 
being supplied by prudence and by conduct, the ample measure 
of success which Mr Justice Park reached may be pronounced 
as of tolerably certain attainment. 

Among those whose names have been incidentally mentioned 
in portraying Mr Justice Park, is Mr Abbott, afterwards Lord 
Tenterden ;—a man of great legal abilities, and of a reputation 
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which, though high, was by no means beyond his merits. On 
the contrary, it may be doubted if he ever enjoyed all the fame 
that his capacity and his learning entitled him to. For he had 
no shining talents; he never was .a leader at the bar; his genius 
for law was by no means of the depth and originality which dis¬ 
tinguished Mr Ilolroyd ; nor had he the inexhaustible ingenuity of 
Mr Littledale; nor perhaps the singular neatness and elegance 
of Mr Richardson. His style of arguing was clear and cogent, 
but far from brilliant; his opinions were learned and satisfactory, 
without being strikingly profound; his advice, however, was 
always safe, although sometimes, from his habitual and ex¬ 
treme caution, it might be deficient in boldness or vigour. 
The course of publication, so Successfully pursued by Mr Park, 
was likewise adopted at a subsequent period by Mr Abbott, but 
after he had secured his place among special pleaders : it accele¬ 
rated his rise in the profession, but did not cause that rise. 
Hrs subject, the 4 Law of Shipping, 9 was well calculated to inte¬ 
rest both lawyers and traders; and the merit of the work is 
much superior to that of Mr Park. It displays far greater 
learning; is better arranged; more fully handles the subject, 
and is better written. It is to be classed amongst the standard 
works in our law; whereas Mr Park’s only receives the humbler' 
praise of having filled up reasonably well an acknowledged 
blank in the legal library. 

With these qualifications for the profession, with the respect¬ 
ful demeanour towards his superiors, and especially the. court, 
which he always maintained in some excess, and with the prin¬ 
ciples of an Oxford Tory, as well as the standard accomplish¬ 
ments of an Oxford scholar, also in considerable excess, it was 
to be expected that he should make his way steadily at the bar. 
lie was first a successful pleader ; then a barrister well employed 
in the junior departments of the profession; a favourite first in 
the Oxford circuit, and afterwaids in Westminster Hall; finally, 
the standing council to all the great Government departments; 
and besieged late and early by clients desiring his advice both upon 
their cases and their pleadings. As a leader, he very rarely, and 
by some extraordinary accident only, appeared ; and this in a 
manner so little satisfactorily to himself, that he peremptorily 
declined it whenever refusal was possible. Indeed he showed 
none of the capacity which distinguished Mr Holroyd, where 
the same unwelcome chance befell him ; for he seemed to have 
no notion of a leader’s duty beyond exposing the pleadings and 
the law of the case to the jury, who could not comprehend them 
with all his explanation. His legal arguments, of which for 
many^ years the books are full, were extremely good, without 
reaching any very high pitch of excellence; they were quite 
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clear, abundantly full of Case Law ; betokening some dread of 
grappling with principle, and displaying none of the felicitous 
commentary that marked Mr Holroyd’s. 

Like most English lawyers, he married early in life, and lived 
wholly in his own family; associating less with his brethren at 
the bar than any man of the day. But his hours of relaxation 
were not passed in idleness. The classical acquirements, in 
which he surpassed most men, formed the solace of his leisure; 
and to the end of his life he not only had a high relish for such 
pursuits, but wwote Latin verses with peculiar elegance and per¬ 
fect ease. What is far less rarely met with,—especially added to 
such tastes and such acquirements,—he was w 7 ell versed in natural 
philosophy, particularly in the various branches of mechanical 
science. Nor did any one out of the trade better understand all 
the details of machinery, in examining which Ins accurate mind 
took a peculiar pleasure. 

Although his reputation at the bar was firmly established for 
a long course of years, it was not till he became a judge, hardly 
till he became Chief-Justice, that his merits w T cre fully known. 
It then appeared that he had a singularly judicial understanding; 
and even the defects which had kept him in the less ambitious 
walks of the profession,—his caution, his aversion to all that was 
experimental, his want of fancy,—contributed with his greater 
qualities to give him a very prominent rank, indeed, among our 
ablest judges. One defect alone he had, winch was likely to 
impede his progress towards this eminent station ; but of that he 
was so conscious, as to protect himself against it by constant and 
effectual precautions. His temper was naturally bad; it w r as 
hasty, and if. was violent; forming a niaiked contrast to the rest 
of his mind. But it was singular with what success lie fought 
against this, and how he mastered the rebellious part of his nature. 
It was, indeed, a study to observe this battle, or rather victory; 
for the conflict was too successful to be apparent on many occa¬ 
sions. On the bench it rarely broke out; but there was ob¬ 
served a truly praiseworthy feature, singularly becoming in the 
demeanour of a judge. Whatever struggles with the advocate 
there might he carried on during the heat of a cause, and howgreat 
soever might he the asperity shown oil either part, all passed away 
—all was, even to the vestige of the trace of it, discharged from 
liis mind, when the peculiar duty of the judge came to be perform¬ 
ed ; and lie directed the jury, in every particular, as ifrio irritation 
had ever passed over his mind in the course of the cause. Al¬ 
though nothing can be more manifest than the injustice of making 
tlie client suffer for the fault or the misfortune of his advocate, 
—his fault, if he misconducted himself towards the judge—his 
misfortune, if he unwittingly gave offence ; yet, whoever has 
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practised at Nisi Prius knows well how rare it is to find a judge 
of an unquiet temper, especially one of an irascible disposition, 
who can go through the trial without suffering his course to be 
affected by the personal conflicts which may have taken place 
in the progress of the cause. It was therefore an edifying sight 
to observe Lord Tentcrden, whose temper had been visibly af¬ 
fected during the trial (for on the bench he had not always 
that entire command of it, which we have described him as 
possessing while at the bar), addressing himself to the points in 
the cause with the same perfect calmness and indifference with 
which a mathematician pursues the investigation of an abstract 
truth; as if there were neither the parties nor the advocates in 
existence, and only bent upon the discovery and the elucidation 
of truth. 

His eminence as a judge was great and undeniable : it was in 
a short time confessed by all, even by those who had some pre¬ 
judice against him at first, from marking the extreme contrast 
between him and his more brilliant predecessor; and from the 
impression, generally prevailing, and in general well founded, 
that men who never have led causes at the bar make indifferent 
judges, and are unequal to the dispatch of judicial business. 
Lord Tentcrden from the first displayed great judicial capa¬ 
city ; yet it is certain that, for some time, he formed no very 
remarkable exception to the rule. He took no general and 
comprehensive view of a case; he examined its details part by 
part; he did not, like a leader, get up on an eminence, and from 
thence survey the subject in all its bearings; nor was he aware of 
the relative importance of its different portions. But in order to 
perform his office, ho would select one particular compartment, 
and he would choose not the most difficult. To this he bent his 
attention, and seemed a good deal troubled, and even impatient, 
if it were drawn away to other points not within the limits which 
lie had chosen to trace. It is remarkable not only how this 
habit wore off, instead of being confirmed and extended; but 
also how great a start lie made in improvement after he had been 
five or six years chief of his court; and, on the occasion of a 
long and severe illness, that seemed to render his retirement 
from the bench inevitable, llis temper was softened ; his atten¬ 
tion became more comprehensive; he viewed things more upon 
an Enlarged scale; his industry was not relaxed,—increased it 
could not be; and during the last seven or eight years of his 
time he exhibited a very eminent instance of great judicial capa¬ 
city. At all times his law was safe, and accurate, and ready; 
but he could now deal far more ably with facts. He never was 
without great influence over the jury; but as he now could en¬ 
voi,. LXIX, NO. CXXXIX,' 8 
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lighten their minds more fully, his weight was increased. His 
patience became greater as his sway over the bar was extended ; 
and as men compared the somewhat violent dispatch of the pre¬ 
ceding reign with the more deliberate march of justice while 
he was her minister, they deemed the greater vigour and . more 
manly capacity of his celebrated predecessor well exchanged for 
the fuller and more satisfactory discussion of all causes during 
his rule. It is true that fewer cases were dispatched, and the 
Paper fell into arrear ; but there is something better than speedy 
decision; and that is substantial justice, which requires full hear¬ 
ing before judgment. 

It may, indeed, well be questioned if ever Lord Ellenborough 
could have dispatched the business of the Guild-IIall Sittings 
with the same celerity that marked his reign, had he survived to 
the later times. The suitors as well as the bar were no longer 
the same body, with whose interests and with whose advocacy he 
had to deal. In his time, the whole city business was in the 
hands of Gibbs, Harrow, and Park; with occasionally, as in the 
cases of the Baltic risks, the intervention of Topping ;* and it was 
a main object with them all to facilitate the dispatch of business. 
This they effected by at once giving up all but the arguable 
points of law, on which they at once took the,judge’s opinion ; 
and the maintainable questions of fact, on which they went to 
the jury. Fifteen or twenty important causes were thus disposed 
of in a morning, more to the satisfaction of the court and the benefit 
of the counsel, than to the contentment of the parties or their at¬ 
torneys. ft is true that no real Joss was, in the vast majority of 
instances, sustained by any one through this kind of arrangement, 
while the time of the public was saved. But it is equally true that 
every now and then a slip was made and a benefit lost; and that 
nothing can guard against such accidents but the right course of 
thoroughly sifting each case, as if it were the only one in which 
the advocate was retained, or which the judge had to try. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the right decision of causes is' only one, 


* The mention of this most honourable man, in connexion with those 
eases, lecalls an incident so creditable to himself, and to the renowned 
profession to which he belonged, that it ought not to be passed over in 
silence. A general retainer of a thousand guineas was brought to him, to 
cover the Baltic cases then in progress. Ilis answer was, that this indicated 
either a doubt of his doing his duty on the ordinary terms known in the 
profession (one guinea particular, and five guineas general retainer), or 
'an expectation that he should do something beyond the line of his duty, 
apd therefore he must decline it. Ilis clerk then accepted of the usual sum 
of five guineas, and he led on these important cases for the defendants* 
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though certainly the most important office of justice. Another, 
only second in importance to that, is the giving parties satis¬ 
faction,—such satisfaction as is enough for reasonable persons. 
Now, as every person is impressed with the idea that there is 
but one cause in the world, and that his own, however unmind¬ 
ful of this the couit and the counsel may be, discontent, heart¬ 
burnings, feelings of injustice suffered, desire of redress in other 
ways, and among these, oftentimes by means of other suits, is 
sure to be left in the train of Themis, when the pace she moves at 
is too rapid for ordinary eyes to follow, and breaks through the 
surrounding ties and feelings of interest too rudely. Hence, the 
dispatch effected is frequently more apparent than real; of which 
a remarkable example used to he afforded by Sir John Leach, 
whose swift decisions, without hearing, only produced appeals to 
the Great Seal. But in whatever way these opinions may be 
disposed of, one thing was certain;—the. kind of arrangement 
which lias been described as prevailing among the leaders in 
Lord Ellenborough’s time could only be found practicable as long 
as the lead should be confined within a very few hands. When 
it was at all scattered, such a thing was altogether out of the 
question; and in Lord Tenterden’s time this distribution unde¬ 
niably look place. 

It may be supposed from what lifts been said of his scientific 
as well as classical acquirements, that, in trying causes where 
these accomplishments could be displayed, he rose above the 
ordinary level of his great merit. To see him preside over a 
complicated Patent case was a very great treat, whether to a law¬ 
yer or a man of science. It was a singular exhibition of legal 
combined with mechanical skill,—each keeping within its own 
proper sphere, but each conspiring with the other to obtain the 
full investigation of the cause in all its bearings, and its clear elu¬ 
cidation to the jury. He it was, too, who first leant against the 
absurd, unjust, and mischievous refinements by which almost all 
former judges conceived it fit that they should display a con¬ 
stant astuteness to defeat the claims of a Patentee, upon the un¬ 
reflecting notion of his right being a monopoly, and the public 
interest being damaged by it; wholly forgetting that his genius 
and labour had been first given to the public in reversion to pur¬ 
chase the temporary possession of that monopoly. 

I he merits of this distinguished judge having been recited, ^ 
is fit that we advert to his few defects. These were borrowea 
from his temper in part; and in part transferred from the profes¬ 
sional habits of his limited walk while a practitioner. He never 
could endure the 4 trick* of the bar, as displayed in its leading 
advocates; nor was there any great harm in thisi had it sterpt 
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here. But lie seemed always to suppose that an address to a jury 
could be framed on the model of a special plea, or the counts of 
a declaration, only without the prolixity and repetition habitual 
with pleaders; and to forget that the surest way of bringing 
out the truth in any case is to let the conflicting feelings and 
interests of parties come into their natural collision. His im¬ 
patience was thus very manifest; and had his nerves been in 
the same proportion firm as his dislike to declamation and illus¬ 
tration was strong, a struggle would have ensued in which the 
eloquence of the bar would either have been extinguished, or 
have silenced and discomfited the bench. In like manner, when, 
during the interlocutory discussions with the counsel, whether on 
motions in Banc, or on objections taken before him at Nisi 
Prius , he was uneasy, impatient, and indeed irascible, at nothing 
so much as at cases put by way of trying what the court had 
flung out. Being wholly void of imagination to supply cases in 
reply, and even without much quickness to sift the application 
of those put, he often lost his temper, and always treated the 
topic as an offence. But it was chiefly in obstructing cross- 
examination, which he wholly undervalued, from his utter 
incapability of performing Lis part in it, that his pleaderlike 
habits broke out. Had lie been submitted to in this matter, 
cross-examination would have been only known as a mat¬ 
ter of legal history. His constant course was to stop the 
counsel, by reminding him that the witness had already said so; 
or had already sworn the contrary, and this before the question 
was answered ; to which it -was natural, and indeed became 
usual, for tlm counsel to make answer that this was the very 
reason why the question had been asked; the object being cither 
to try the witness’s memory or to test his honesty. 

It must be admitted that, in all these respects, the position of 
a judge while sitting at Nisi Prius , is somewhat anomalous. He 
presides, indeed, over the whole proceedings ; but the jury holds 
divisum imperium ; and he Sits there as the nominal chief while 
the advocate is sometimes dealing with the witness as if no judge 
were present, and sometimes addressing the jury, careless whether 
the judge hears him or not;—equally indifferent whether he ap¬ 
proves or disapproves what he says. Princes, it is said, cannot 
allow any one to address another in their awful presence; nay, 
the code of etiquette has embodied this feeling of sensitive 
Royalty in a rule or maxim. The ruler of the court has as little 
love of a proceeding which, in the prefatory words, 4 May it please 
* your lordship/ seems to recognise his supremacy; but in the 
next breath leaves 4 his lordship * as entirely out of view, as if 
he were reposing in his bed, or gathered to his fathers. Few 
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judges, accordingly, are so considerate as to be patient of elo¬ 
quence, whether in declamation or in witty illustration ; few re¬ 
gard these flights otherwise than as in derogation from the respect 
which is their own especial due. To address passions which 
they are forbidden to feel—to contemplate topics that must be 
suited to any palate rather than theirs—to issue jokes by which 
they ought not to be moved while all others are convulsed—seems 
incompatible with their station as the presiding power, or a vio¬ 
lation of that respect which it ought to inspire.. Lord Tenterden, 
more than most judges, appeared to feel this; and it was a feel¬ 
ing wholly founded in a forgetfulness of the very nature of jury 
trial, as it w 7 as unworthy of his solid sense and great sagacity. In 
the distribution of criminal justice the case is widely different. 
The anxiety necessarily attendant upon the judge’s highly respon¬ 
sible office here leads him to court all help from the ingenuity 
of counsel. Before the addressing the jury was allowed in eases 
of felony, the chances of collision were of course more limit¬ 
ed ; but even now 7 nothing of the uneasy feeling to which we 
have been adverting has been found to have taken place since 
the recent change of the practice in criminal courts. 

It was a considerably greater fault than any we have noted, 
and proceeded from a much less creditable cause, that Lord 
Tenterden showed no little variety of firmness and of temper 
on different occasions, and towards different persons. Of him it 
might be said that he had a different measure of patience and 
courtesy for different classes,—even for different individuals. It 
could not be said of him that he was no respecter of persons. 
The bar felt this somewhat; the witnesses felt it more; the 
parties never felt it at all. Its scope was confined, to the mere 
accident of outward behaviour and manners; nothing beyond that. 
When on one occasion he had, with some roughness, addressed 
to a witness, who was looking another way, an advice not unusual 
with him, and not very deliedtely couched, 4 to hold up his head, 

* and speak out like a man,’ it was amusing to observe the fall 
of both countenance and voice when the witness turned upon 
the judge the face of the Chairman of the Honourable East 
India Company. 

If from this, and from his known opinions in Church and 
State, it should be inferred that he was obsequious to power,—or 
made himself more an instrument of convicting libellers than all, 
or nearly all, have done who have filled his exalted station,—a 
great mistake would be committed. That he acted up to the 
general standard of dislike towards the licentiousness of the' 
press; that he overstept with them the true bounds of that dis¬ 
like, and with them confounded free with criminal license—is as 
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certain as tliat lie did by no means outstrip them in his warm 
affection for tame and decorous writing. But although this is 
undeniable, it is equally certain that he performed his part more 
successfully than Lord Ellen borough; because more skilfully and 
more temperately ; nor could any thing have been more unfor¬ 
tunate for the press in this country, than that, under his adminis¬ 
tration of the criminal law, attempts should have been made to 
put it down by prosecutions; because few things which never 
happened can be more certain, than that he would have obtained 
many a verdict of conviction where his vehement predecessor 
would have failed. 

We have omitted to mention one quality that eminently dis¬ 
tinguished Lord Tenterden ; and the omission has been designed. 
We allude to the regularly correct, succinct, and appropriate 
language in which his statements and his reports were clothed. 
In this kind of diction he was surpassed by none ; and hardly 
equalled by-any. No doubt his success in expressing his ideas 
was in part owing to his avoiding all large or venturous matters ; 
and confining himself within limits not difficultly surveyed and 
scanned. But within that range his diction was extremely happy. 
When he, for the first time, appeared in political affairs, this 
distinguishing excellence was shown with considerable effect. 
The judges attending the scandalous mockery of justice, falsely 
cjdled the Queen’s Trial, in 1820, were represented by Chief- 
Justice Abbott, he not then having been raised to the peerage. 
Many occasions arose for putting questions to those learned per¬ 
sons, and their answers were returned through their learned 
chief. The correct and luminous language in which these opin¬ 
ions were co.uched drew forth universal applause; the soundness 
of some of the opinions may well be doubted ; nor can the most 
remarkable decision to which the cause gave rise—that upon ques¬ 
tioning a witness as to what he had before written, without show¬ 
ing him the paper, if any there were*—be defended upon any 
principle, or regarded as otherwise than founded on a gross 
fallacy. This seems now to be pretty generally admitted, al¬ 
though unfortunately the rule is still acted upon as law by all 
the judges. 

Here began and here ended the success of this eminent lawyer 
in political life. When raised to the peerage in 1827, he took no 
part in public affairs, beyond entering his strong protest in the de¬ 
bate, and giving his vote in the division against the Reform Bill. 


* This if, were there no other argument against the rule laid down, 
completely destroys its foundation. 
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But he was the author of Sbme improvements of much value in 
that important part of the law which relates to limitation of actions. 
By two bills which he introduced and carried through, the statute 
which limits actions, has first received a truly beneficial applica¬ 
tion, a new promise in writing, being required to evade the sta¬ 
tute ; aud the claims of the church were, by his other bills, for the 
first time, made subject*to any limitation at all. Other rights are 
also required to be prosecuted within a specific time; though the 
structure of this portion of his second bill is liable to many 
objections. It is known that he particularly valued himself upon 
his skill and diligence in framing statutory enactments. His 
title to the latter praise is unquestionable, for he bestowed on 
his draughts the greatest pains. His skill is much less con¬ 
spicuous ; although one might have expected him to display un¬ 
common excellence in this department, who had pronounced so 
severe, and, it must be admitted, so just a sentence upon the works 
of the legislature, as to declare that though not 4 inops concilii , it 
‘ seemed to be wagnas inter opes inops' 

It is not possible to find a more marked or a wider contrast be¬ 
tween two men in any department than wag presented by the two 
succeeding Chief-Justices of England, one of whom we have just 
been endeavouring to describe; and the task of describing his 
predecessor, is in consequence of this great diversity far easier. 
Instead of the cautious circumspection which we have been 
tracing in all its forms and consequences, Lord Kllenborough de¬ 
spised even much of what goes to form ordinary discretion; and is so 
much overrated by inferior natures as the essence of wisdom, but 
so justly valued by calculating ones as the guarantee of success. 
Of compromise, whether regarding his opinions or his wishes, he 
knew' 1 not the meaning; of fear, in any of its various and extensive 
provinces, he knew not even the name; or, if he saw its form, yet 
he denied its title, held its style in mockery, aud would not, even 
for an instant, acknowledge its sway. Far, indeed, from cradling 
himself within the details of a subject, he was wholly averse to 
such narrow views of particulars ; and took a large and com¬ 
manding survey of the whole, which laid open before him all its 
parts and all their relations. Bred a pleader, he, however, on 
coming to the bar, early showed that he only retained the netd- 
ful teehnical knowledge which this preparatory practice had be¬ 
stowed on him; and he at once dashed into the leading branch of 
the profession. The famous case of Mr Hastings—the oppro¬ 
brium of English justice, and, through mismanagement and party 
violence, the destruction of the greatest remedy afforded by our 
constitution,—soon opened to Mr Law the highest walks qf the 
bar. He was the defendant’s leading counsel; and his {alents, 
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both as a lawyer and a speaker, sln5np forth conspicuous, even 
upon that great occasion of oratorical display;—the only fruits 
produced by this proceeding, so costly to the -country, so much 
more costly still to the free constitution of England. He soon 
"rose to the unrivalled lead of the Northern Circuit, to which, by 
birth, he belonged; his father being Bishop of Carlisle, and him¬ 
self born at the village of Salkeld,*,in Cumberland. In West¬ 
minster Hall he had also good success^ though he never rose there 
into the first lead; having indeed to contend with able advocates, 
and among them with Erskine, the greatest of all. Lord Kenyon, 
tvliose favour for this illustrious ornament of his court we have 
already had occasion to remark, was supposed, or was felt by Mr 
Law, to be partial more than became him to this formidable an¬ 
tagonist; and a quotation to. which this feeling gave rise, is often 
cited, and justly, as singularly happy. Mr KrSkine had been, 
somewhat more than was his practice with any adversary, triumph¬ 
ing over him, when Mr Law, first addressing him and then Lord 
Kenyon, thundered forth these fine, and expressive, and singu¬ 
larly applicable lines, with the volume of tone which he pos¬ 
sessed beyond most m#n— 

-Non me tua fervida torrent 

Dicta ferox ; Di me torrent et Jupiter hostis. 

Here he bowed sarcastically to the Chief-Justice, while he dwelt 
and paused upon the name of the heavenly archetype. 

As a lawyer, without being very profound, and confining his 
learning to the ordinary matters of common law, lie yet knew 
quite enough for ordinary occasions; and afterwards, as gener¬ 
ally happen^ with able men, greatly extended his information 
when raised to the bench. As an advocate he was vigorous, im¬ 
pressive, adventurous; more daring than skilful; often, from his 
boldness, not a safe leader ; always despising the slow pro¬ 
gress, the indirect avenues to victory,^which the rules of art 
prescribe;—always preferring to vault over obstacles, follow the 
shortest line, and cut the knot rather than waste time in unty¬ 
ing it. But he could powerfully address the feelings, whether 
to rouse indignation at cruelty, or contempt at fraud, or scorn at 
meanness. For his own nature had nothing harsh in it, except 
his irascible temper, quickly roused as quickly appeased; his 


* This village is now remarkable as the residence of Mr Gaskin, a 
man of the mo9t staling merit as an astronomer and maker of exquisite 
telescopes; father of the tutor of Jesus College, Cambridge, so well known 
for his mathematical accomplishments.^ 
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mind was just, abhorring any deviation from equity; his nature 
was noble, holding in utter contempt every thing low or base; 
his spirit was open, manly, honest, and ever moved with disgust 
at any thing false or tricky; his courage was high, leaving him 
more scorn than compassion for nerves less firm than his Own. 
Nor was it only the thunder of his fierce declamation—very effec¬ 
tual, though somewhat clumsy, and occasionally coarse—with 
which he could prevail against an adversary, and master an audi¬ 
ence. He had, no mean powef of ridicule,—as playful as a mind 
more strong than refined coiild make it f while of sarcasm he was 
an eminent professor, but of the kind which hacks, and tears, 
and flays its victims, rather than destroys by cutting keenly. 
Ilis vigorous understanding, holding no fellowship with any thing 
that was petty or paltry, naturally saw the contemptible or in¬ 
consistent, and so* ludicrous aspect of things; nor did he apply 
any restraint on this property of his nature when he came into 
stations where it could less freely be indulged. Ilis interrogative 
exclamation in Lord Melville’s case, when the party’s ignorance 
of having taken accommodation out of the public fund was alleged 
—indeed was proved—may be remembered#^ very picturesque, 
though perhaps more pungent than dignified. 4 Not .know money? 

4 Did he see it when it glittered? Did he hear it when it chinked ?’ 
On the bench, he had the very well known, but not very eloquent 
Henry Hunt before him, who, in mitigation of some expected 
sentence, spoke of softie who 4 complained of his dangerous elo- 
4 quence’— 4 They do you great injustice, sir,’ said the considerate 
and merciful Chief-Justice, kindly wanting to relieve him from 
all anxiety on this charge. After he had been listening to two 
Conveyancers for a whole day of a long and most teclyiical argu¬ 
ment, in silence, and with a wholesome fear of lengthening it by 
any interruption whatever, one of them in reply to a remark from 
another judge said, 4 If it is the pleasure of your lordship that I 
4 should go into that matter.’— 1 We, sir,’ said the Chief-Justice, 
e have no pleasure in it any way.’ When a favourite special 
* pleader was making an excursion, somewhat unexpected by his 
hearers, as unwonted in him, into a pathetic topic— 4 Arft we, 
4 sir, rather getting into the high sentimental latitudes now ? ’ 

It was observed with some justice, that his periods occasionally, 
with his manner, reminded men of Johnson. When meeting the 
defence of an advocate for a libel on the Prince Regent, that it had 
been provoked by the gross, and fulsome, and silly flattery of some 
corrupt panegyrist— 4 What,’ said he, 4 an offence against the law of 
4 the land* provoked by an offence against the laws of taste ! How 
4 frail is the tenure by which men hold their reputation, if it i£ly 
4 # be worn down and compromised away between the mischievous 
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£ flattery of fulsome praise, and the open enmity of malignant 
‘ abuse.* But it was observed with much less correctness that 
his sarcasms derived adventitious force from his Cumberland dia¬ 
lect. From his manner and voice, both powerful, both eminently 
characteristic, they assuredly did derive a considerable and a 
legitimate accession of effect. But his dialect was of little or no 
avail; indeed, except in the pronouncing of a few words, his sole¬ 
cisms were not perceivable. It was a great mistake to suppose 
that such pronunciations as Marehant, Hartford, were provin¬ 
cial; they*are old English, and came from a time when the spel¬ 
ling was as we have now written the words. He was of those, 
too, who said ‘ Lunnun ’ and 4 Brummagembut this too is the 
good old English dialect, and was always used by Mr Percival, 
who never crossed the Trent except twice a-year going the 
Midland Circuit. Mr Fox, a lover of the Saxon dialect, in like 
manner, always so spoke—and preferred Caees, and Sheer, and 
Groyne, to Cadiz, Shire, and Corunna. 

When his powerful mind was brought to bear upon any ques¬ 
tion that came before him, whether sitting alone at Nisi Prit/s, 
or with his brethren in Banc, the impression which he made 
upon it was immediate, sure, and deep. Sometimes it required 
the modification of the whole court revising what he had done 
alone; sometimes the interposition of his fellows sitting with him; 
but its value was always great, and no man doubted the energy 
or could avoid feeling the weight of his blows. • 

The Books are perhaps not the only quarters whither we 
should resort to find the memorials of a Chief-Judge’s learning or 
talents for transacting judicial business. All that relates to sit¬ 
tings and circuits—that is, nearly two-thirds of his judicial la¬ 
bours, and by far the most important portion of them—leaves no 
trace whatever in these valuable Repertories of legal learning. 
Yet the Term Reports bear ample testimony to the vigour of 
this eminent individual’s capacity, during the eighteen years 
that he filled the first place among the English judges. 

His manner has been already mentioned in one particular. 
It was much more faulty in another. lie was somewhat irascible, 
and occasionally ©yen violent. But no one could accuse him of 
the least partiality; his honest and manly nature ever disdained 
as much to trample overbearingly on the humble, as to crouch 
meanly before the powerful. He was sometimes impatient; 
and, as his mind was rather strong than nimble, he often betrayed 
hastiness of conclusion more than he displayed quickness of ap¬ 
prehension. This slowness was shown by his actually writing 
hfespeeches for many years after he was a leader; and to the end 
of his professional life, he would occasionally commit to pap$r 
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portions even of his intended reply to the jury. It was a conse¬ 
quence of this power of his understanding 1 , and of his uniform pre¬ 
ference of .the plain, sound, common-sense views which vigor¬ 
ous minds prefer, that refinements or subtleties were almost as 
little to his liking, as to the taste of his more cold and cautious 
successor. But he was not so much disturbed with them. They 
gave him little vexation, but rather contribilfed to his mirth, or 
furnished fuel for his sarcastic commentary. 4 It was reserved (said 
he, respecting a somewhat refined and quite a new gloss upon 
well known matter )— 4 It was reserved for the ingenuity of 
4 year 1810, to hit upon this crochet.’ 

In his political opinions, Lord Ellenborough was originally 
like the rest of his family, a moderate Whig. But he never 
mingled in the associations or proceedings of party; and held an. 
independent course, with, however, considerable disinclination, 
at all’times, to the policy and the person of Mr Pitt. He joined 
Mr Addington’s Administration as Attorney-General, and came 
into Parliament, where he did not distinguish himself. Lord 
Kenyon’s death soon after made way for him on the bench; and 
he was, at the same time, raised to the peerage. The quarrel 
between that administration and Mr Pitt did not reconcile him to 
that minister;' and against Lord Melville he entertained a strong 
personal as well a« party prejudice, which broke out once and again 
during the proceedings on his impeachment. The accession 
of the Whigs to power, in 1816, was accompanied by their junc¬ 
tion with Lord Sidmouth; and, as he required to have a friend in 
the strangely mixed cabinet, the unfortunate choice was made 
of the first Criminal and Common Law Judge in the land, of whom 
to make a political partizan;—he whose high office it was to try 
political offences of every description, and among others the 
daily libels upon himsell and his colleagues. This error has 
ever been deemed one of the darkest pages of Whig history. 
Mr Fox made a dexterous and ingenious defence, quoting a few 
special precedents against the most sound principles of the con¬ 
stitution ; and defending an attempt at corrupting the pure ad¬ 
ministration of criminal justice by appeals to instances of Civilians 
and Chancery lawyers sitting in Parliament.* But Lord Ellen- 
borough’s own son lately took occasion honestly to state that his 
father had told him, if it were to do over again, he should be no 
party to such a proceeding. 

On the bench, it is not to be denied that he occasionally suffered 
the strength of his political feelings to break forth, and to influ¬ 
ence the tone and temper of his observations. That he ever, 
upon any one occasion, knowingly deviated one hair’s breath 
from justice in the discharge of his office is wholly untrue. The 
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case wbicli gave rise to the greatest comment, and even led to a 
' senseless show of impeachment,.was Lord Cochrane’s. We have 
the best reason to know that ail who assisted at this tnial were in 
truth convinced of the purity with which the judicial duties were 
discharged, and the equality with which justice was administered. 
Lord Ellen boro uglovas not of those judges who, in directing the 
jury, merely read oVer their notes and let them guess at the opin¬ 
ions they have formed;—leaving them without any help or recom¬ 
mendation in forming their own judgments. Upon each case that 
came before him he had an opinion ; and while he left the deci¬ 
sion with the jury, he intimated how he thought himself. This 
manner of performing the office of judge is now generally followed 
and most commonly approved. It was the course taken by this 
great judge in trying Lord Cochrane and his alleged associates; 
but if any of those who attacked him for it, had been present at 
the trial of the case which stood immediately before it or after it 
in the Paper, he would have found Lord Ellenborougli trying 
that case in the self-same way—it being an action upon a bill of 
exchange or for goods sol’d and delivered. 

Of the Government under which Lord Ellenborougli made his 
entry into political life, Lord Liverpool was one of the most 
distinguished, useful, and respectable members. But before 
proceeding to record his merits and his defects, after having 
so long dwelt upon great English lawyers, we shall naturally 
enough be asked, if the ancient kingdom of Scotland has pro¬ 
duced no lights of the law in later times—no worthy successors 
of the Stairs, the Hopes, the Dirletons, the Mackenzies, the 
Erskines of former times—that we must resort to the sister 
kingdom for our examples of judicial or of forensic renown ? 
This warns us to do justice by our own countrymen—to look at 
honje—and at least to make a small selection from, and pour- 
tray one or two favourable specimens of native, before continuing 
our sketches of foreign talent. Let it not be thought, that in 
only sketching Erskine and Blair, the list of distinguished Scot¬ 
tish lawyers is limited to these two. No one who knows any 
thing of Lord President Campbell, of Lords Karnes, Hailes, 
Monboddo, Braxfield, and Eldin, or of Mr William Tait, and 
Mr Matthew lloss, can entertain any doubt that the bench and 
the bar of those times were adorned by many men of vigorous 
and varied ability, profound learning, extensive capacity, and 
penetrating acuteness. But other reasons than the want of sub¬ 
jects, oblige us to limit ourselves to two whose very different 
characters and talents present some favourable points for con¬ 
trasted delineation. 

Exaggeration is ever hurtful to its object. It is foolish, then, 
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to pretend that there was any equality between the two cele¬ 
brated brothers who, for so many years, filled the first stations 
at the Scottish and the English bar. But, as their talents were so 
different, that it is more easy to say in what they differed than 
where they were alike, so a just comparison can hardly be said 
to place one over or under the other, any more than if their 
pursuits had been wholly diverse. Henry Mfrskine had nothing 
whatever of the genius which marked his illustrious brother; it 
might not, indeed, be incorrect to say, that h& was not a man 
of genius at all. But he was a man of splendid talents. The 
finest wit would have been his, had it only been trained i#h 
more refined school, and exercised in a larger sphere, instead 
of being confined to a -provincial one. Of a most ready as well 
as retentive memory; of a miraculous quickness of apprehension, 
if not always as sure as rapid ; of perfect judgment and discre¬ 
tion, above all, in the management of causes, in the absolute 
prudence of conducting which he resembled—and in that almost 
alone resembled—his celebrated relation; of learning, such as 
our Scotch law learning is, quite enough to meet the ordinary 
demands of practice, though never making’pretensions to the 
fame of a first-rate lawyer; of versatility much greater than his 
brother’s, in as much as he could handle his subject in any way, 
and rather preferred the gay, the humorous, even the droll, to 
the serious and the pathetic; a great master of argument, greater 
than his brother, but diversifying it much less with the flowers 
of imagination, his fancy being confined to happy allusion or 
effective jest; this eminent person enjoyed, for many long years, 
the undivided supremacy of our bar; rose rapidly to the place of 
T)can of Faculty, bestowed by the elective voice of the profes¬ 
sion ; and became Lord Advocate at one step, when liis political 
friends acceded to power, upon the overthrow of Lord North’s 
administration and the consequent removal of Mr Dundas. 

As men will never allow any one to possess two qualities of 
an apparently incompatible kind, and, when they must make 
iheir election, find it easier to concede the faculty that pleases 
them best, it was the custom to say, ‘ The Dean is witty, not 
* a reasoner; ’—‘ he can joke, but is no great orator.’ He was 
witty, but he was a close and a logical reasoner ; he could joke, 
no man better, but lie was an orator of a very high order. Full 
of life and vigour; actively searching and penetrating through 
his whole subject; ever keeping the cause in view, and never 
deviating from what could best serve its interests; abounding 
in happy illustrations from apt cases, strong analogies, striking 
comparisons; a very great master of the passions, when, which 
but rarely happened, he had occasion to work by them, or to 
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§i4s$ ilpdn them—rarely, because In those days jury trial was 
TOltafltafed to 1 criminal cases; at all times a most subtle, close, 
powerful arguer, with a force of language in which lie 
resembled his brother, and far, very far, surpassed all his brethren 
of the Scottish bar—it is in vain to deny him a very high place 
among reasoners and among orators, merely because he had no 
talent for declamation, and had the good sense never once in his 
whole life to attempt it. But who ever heard his brother declaim, 
as far as energyt>f voice is concerned ? and yet, who denies him a 
jdace amongst the greatest orators of the day, when the only doubt 
amongst orators is, whether or not he was the first of them all? It 
is true, however, that Henry Erskine, beside the want of a de¬ 
claiming voice, was without the topics of which declamation is 
composed. So it is, if possible, yet more absurd and senseless to 
withhold from him his just place among reasoners and orators of 
a graver kind, merely because somewhat excited by his exuberant 
fancy, still more by the inferior taste of the audience whom he 
addressed, or of the provincial society in which he mixed, he, 
far more than wa£ becoming, or expedient, or accorded with 
correct taste, indulged in jests, and particularly in a kind of 
merriment well enough suited to society, but impossible even 
to be attempted in the courts or the senate of our southern 
neighbours—the relating of merry tales, more or less applicable 
to the subject in hand. It is quite certain, that much of his wit 
was, like Mr box’s, closely connected with the argument, and 
bore upon it, and helped it onward. It is equally certain, that 
although none of it had touched the arguments, this surplusage, 
intended tor mere amusement and relaxation, did in no wise prej 
vent the rest of his discourse from being considered, as it was, a 
piece of close reasoning or happy illustration. Partly spoiled 
by the habits of society, partly by the indifferent taste of the 
court in which he practised, partly, too, seduced by his excellent 
and social nature to gratify those whom he saw delighted to hang 
upon his lips, and wishing every deviation from severe taste aug¬ 
mented and prolonged tenfold, he certainly did lower the standard 
'of his oratory to suit inferior natures; and, though an universal 
favourite, failed to attain the celebrity of a first-rate orator, even 
among his own admiring countrymen. 

As Henry Erskine did not come into Parliament until very 
late in life, it would be unfair to make any comments upon his 
political exhibitions. He did not, certainly, there much dis¬ 
tinguish himself, less, indeed, even than his brother. In the 
debates of our General Assembly of the Church he loved to bear 
a part; but the nature of the subjects there discussed was rarely 
such as to excite or to reward the exertion of great debating 
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powers. Nevertheless, a most acute and sagacious judge of such 
talents,* and one as severe as discerning, affirmed-that he never 
heard him speak and miss any of the points,t>f the question; and 
that when he had handled any subject, though he might have said 
a good deal that could well have been spared, he had Left nothing 
to any one who followed him in any view of the subject. 

On the whole, it may saftdy be affirmed, that this eminent 
person wanted only a metropolitan theatre earlier in life, to rank 
him amongst the first orators of his time. But%here wanted no 
such change in his position to make him a more delightful 
member of society, for that change was quite impossible. He 
was in all respects one the charms of whose,social converse was 
unbounded. Of a demeanour that every instant showed his 
noble birth; in manners, of perfect ease, polish, and grace ; of a 
, temper the most sweet, and of spirits the most joyous and gay, 
without ever being turbulent, boisterous, or obtrusive; of con¬ 
versation the most various, never refusing a serious turn, though 
delighting in every species of mirth, from refined comedy to 
broad farce—he was the life and soul of every circle with which 
he mixed. Affable to those below him ; full of firmness and 
independence to his superiors ; altogether without a particle of 
envy, or jealousy, or gall in his whole composition—no wonder 
that he was the darling of the age and the country in which he 
lived; and was most happily and most justly described by one 
who knew him well, as * the best beloved man in all Scotland.* f 
It is truly painful to think, that the violence of political animosity 
should ever have interfered to darken the career of such a man. 
But the French Revolution had created almost a madness of 
party on opposite sides of the controversy which it engendered ; 
and as those dismal times are past, far be it from us, by any 
word of ours, to revive their sad recollection. 

The other great lawyer whom we have named, as cotemporary 
with Henry Erskine, eminent as he was, offers incomparably 
fewer points of description, because his endowments, however 
remarkable, were far less various. Mr Blair, so long Solicitor- 
General, and afterwards, during three years, Lord President of 
the Court of Session, had a mind singularly framed for the suc¬ 
cessful study and practice of the law, to which he devoted all his 
days; and, as far as an indolent nature would permit, all his 
faculties. His indolence, however, was rather the vis inertia 


* The late Rev. Sir Henry Moncrieff. 

j" The late Lord Kinoaird in the House of Commons, himself amongst 
the most quick and delightful, as well as honourable of men. 
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that often attends genius, than the ordinary listlessness or aversion 
to labour that marks little minds. For he had been a steady and 
diligent student; had mastered all the principles of our jurispru- 
depce in a manner little known among our professional men; 
and never failed to show whatever powers of application were 
required by any amount of business that'could devolve upon the 
advocate most trusted and most followed by clients. His talents 
were peculiarly fitted for legal pursuits. His understanding was 
bold and mascuine ; his sagacity penetrating; his reflection pro¬ 
found. With much less quickness of perception than many others— 
without any of the subtilty that distinguished such men as Matthew 
Ross—with little of that quick and piercing acuteness for which 
William Tait was famous—with no fancy in discerning topics, mid 
hardly any nimbleness in meeting or escaping objections—he yet 
brought to bear upon each subject a plain and homely vigour, to , 
which all ordinary difficulties yielded, and before which almost 
all antagonists gave way. He thoroughly comprehended every 
portion of his subject, and be impressed his hearers with the inti¬ 
mate belief, that he both understood it and could master it. De¬ 
spising the vulgar arts of ordinary advocates, he unfolded it to 
all as he saw it himself; and he commented upon it with such 
force, so plainly yet so strongly, so earnestly yet with so much 
gravity and sustained dignity both of thought and of expression, 
that it rather seemed as if a Daniel had come to judge, than an 
advocate to address his judges. Accordingly his sway over the 
bench was supreme ; and there are many now alive who may 
recollect, that when the court found themselves compelled to 
decide against him, they faultered, paused, would fain have 
avoided the hard necessity,—seemed distrustful of their own opin^ 
ion, and all but apologised for taking so extraordinary a liberty 
i *jjritli such a great legal authority. 

’Of external qualities he had none, or next to none, that were 
calculated to deepen or even to sustain the impression which his 
matter was fitted to make. His diction, though quite correct and 
plain, was somewhat meagre and jejune; his ideas were con¬ 
stantly more and greater than he had the means of expressing; 
often matter apparently good, struggled for birth, and was de¬ 
nied access to the mind of the hearer ; much hesitation obstructed 
the flow of the discourse ; and though the personal presence was 
fine* and the countenance expressive, the voice was guttural and 
haTsh. When he ascended the bench, his talents for dispatching 
business were thought by some to have been rather overrated j 
hut his high and dignified demeanour commanded universal 
respect, whilst his judgments were marked by that great learning 
and ample capacity for which he had so long been famed. 
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We have been turned aside from our sketch of those with whom 
Lord Ellenborough came into political life, by the wish to render 
Scotland justice, and to show that she can boast of great men 
among the luminaries of her ancient republican bar. We now 
resume the thread where it was broken off, and recall to the 
recollection of our readers a distinguished person, who presided 
over the councils of this country for a longer period than any 
other minister, excepting Walpole and Pitt; and for a period 
incomparably more glorious, in all that is commonly deemed to 
constitute national renown. 

Lord Liverpool was Prime Minister of England for fifteen 
years, after having filled in succession almost every political 
office, from under-secretary of state upwards;' and passed his 
whole life, from the age of manhood, in the' public service, save 
the single year that followed the death of Mr Pitt. So long and 
so little interrupted a course of official prosperity was never, per¬ 
haps, enjoyed by any other statesman. But this was not his only 
felicity. It happened to him, that the years during which the 
helm of the state, as it is called, was entrusted to his hands, 
were those of the greatest events, alike in negotiation, in war, 
in commerce, and in finance, which ever happened to illustrate 
or to checker the annals of Europe. He saw the power of France 
attain a pitch altogether unexampled, and embrace the whole of the 
continent, except Russia alone, hitherto believed safe in her dis¬ 
tant position and enormous natural strength; but he saw her too 
invaded, her numerous armies overthrown, her almost inaccessi¬ 
ble capital destroyed. Then followed the insurrection of con¬ 
quered Germany—the defeat 6f victorious France—the war 
pushed to her territory—the advance of the allies to th^ capital— 
the restoration of the ancient dynasty. By a singular coincidence, 
having signalized his outset in political life by a supposition 
which he propounded as possible—a march to Paris—this was 
then deemed so outrageous an absurdity that it became connected 
with his name as a standing topic of ridicule ; yet he lived to see 
the impossibility realized, was Prime Minister when the event 
happened, and did not survive the dynasty which he had mainly 
contributed to restore. Peace was thus brought back, but with¬ 
out her sister plenty ; and intestine discord now took the place of 
foreign war. He saw the greatest distress which this country 
had ever suffered in all the departments of her vast and various 
industry ; agriculture sunk down, manufactures depressed to the 
earth, commerce struggling for existence, an entire stop put to 
all schemes for lightening the load of the public debt, and a con¬ 
vulsion in the value of all property, in the relations of all creditors 
and all debtors, in the operation of all contracts between man and 
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pian—die inevitable effects of a sudden and violent alteration of 
the currency, of which his colleagues, twenty years before, had 
interfered to change the standard. Gradually he saw trade, and 
agriculture, and industry, in all its branches, again revive, but public 
discontent not subsiding; both in Ireland, which he mainly helped 
to misgovern, and in England, where he opposed all political im¬ 
provement, he witnessed the tremendous effects of a people be¬ 
coming more enlightened than their rulers, and the last years of his 
life were spent in vain efforts to escape from a sight of the torrent 
which he could not stem. It made an interlude in this long and 
varied political scene, that he consented to the worst act ever 
done by any English monarch, the persecution of his Queen for 
acts of hers and for purposes of his own, -connected with a course 
of maltreatment to which the history of conjugal misdemeanour 
furnishes no parallel. Yet, prodigious as is the importance, and 
singular as the variety of these events, which all happened during 
his administration,—and although party ran higher and took a far 
more personal turn during those fifteen years than at any other 
period of our political history,—no minister, nay, few men in any 
subordinate public station, ever passed-his time with so little ill 
will directed towards himself, had so much forbearance shown him 
upon all occasions, nay, engaged uniformly so large a share of 
personal esteem. ’To what did he owe this rare felicity of his lot ? 
How came it to pass that a station, in all other men's cases the 
most irksome, in his was easy—that the couch, so thorny to others, 
was to him of down ? Whence the singular spectacle of the Prime 
Minister—the person primarily answerable for any thing which is 
done amiss, and in fact often made to answer for whatever turns 
out unluckily through no possible fault of his own, or indeed of 
any man—should, by common consent, have been exempted from 
almost all blame; and that whoever attacked most bitterly all 
other public functionaries, in any department, should have felt 
it no business of his to speak otherwise than respectfully, if not 
tenderly, or if not respectfully, yet with mild forbearance of him, 
who, having been all his life in high office, a party to every un¬ 
popular and unfortunate proceeding of the government, and never 
a changeling in any one of his political opinions, even in the most- 
unpopular of all, was now for so many long years at the head of 
the national councils, and in the first instance, by the law of the 
constitution and in point of fact, answerable for whatever was 
done or whatever was neglected ? 

This question may perhaps be answered by observing, that the 
abilities of Lord Liverpool were far more solid than shining, and 
that men are apt to be jealous, perhaps envious, certainly dis¬ 
trustful, of great and brilliant genius in statesmen. Respectable 
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mediocrity offends nobody. Kay, as tlie great balk of mankind 
feel it to be their own case, they perhaps have some satisfaction 
in being correctly represented by thpse who manage their affairs. 
Add to this, that the subject of these remarks was gifted with 
extraordinary prudence;—displaying' from his earliest years a rare 
discretion in all the parts of his conduct. Kot only was there 
nothing of imagination, or extravagance, or any matter above the 
most ordinary comprehension in whatever he spoke (excepting 
only his unhappy flight about marching to Paris, and which for 
many years seemingly sunk-him in the public estimation)—but be 
spoke so seldom as to show that he never did so unless the neces¬ 
sity of the case required it; while his life was spent in the busi¬ 
ness of office, a thing eminently agreeable to the taste, because 
closely resembling the habits, of a nation composed of men of 
business. 4 That’s a good young man, who is always at his desk,* 
the common amount of civic panegyric to a virtuous apprentice, 
was in terms, no doubt, often applied to Mr Robert Jenkinson. 
4 Here comes a worthy minister whose days and nights have been 
* passed in his office, and not in idle talking,’ might be the right 
transformation by which this early eulogy was adapted to his sub¬ 
sequent manhood and full-blown character. Nor must it be 
forgotten that a more inoffensive speaker has seldom appeared in 
Parliament. He was never known to utter a word at which any 
one could take exception. He was besides (a much higher praise) 
the most fair and candid of all debaters. No advantage to be 
derived from a misrepresentation, or even an omission, ever 
tempted him to forego the honest and the manly satisfaction of 
stating the fact as it was; treating his adversary as he deserved; 
and at least reciting fairly what had been urged against him, if he 
could not successfully answer it. In these respects, Mr Canning 
furnished a contrast which wa9 eminently beneficial to Lord Liver¬ 
pool, with whom he was so often, absurdly enough, compared; 
for no better reason than that they were of the same standing, 
and began life together, and in the same service. But, in an¬ 
other respect, he gave less offence than his brilliant contempo¬ 
rary. A wit, though he amuses for the moment, unavoidably 
gives frequent offence to grave and serious men, who don’t think 
public affairs should be lightly handled, and are constantly falling 
into the error that, when a person is arguing the most conclusively, 
by showing the gross and ludicrous absurdity of his adversary’s rea¬ 
soning, he is jesting and not arguing; while the argument is in 
reality more close and stringent, the more he shows the opposite 
picture to be grossly ludicrous,—that is, the more effective the wit 
becomes. But though all this is perfectly true, it is equally cer¬ 
tain that danger attends such courses with the common run of 
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plain men. Hence all lawyers versed in the practice of Nisi Prius, 
are well aware of the risk they run by being witty, or ingenious 
and fanciful before a jury; unless their object be to reduce the 
damages in an absurd case, by what is called laughing it out of court; 
and you can almost tell, at a great distance, whether the plaintiff’ 
or the defendant’s counsel is speaking to the jury, by observing 
whether he is grave, solemn, and earnest in his demeanour, or light 
and facetious. "Nor is it only by wit that genius offends ; flowers 
of imagination, flights of oratory, great passages, are more admi¬ 
red by the critic than relished by the worthy baronets who darken 
the porch of Boodle’s,—chiefly answering to the names of Sir 
Robert and Sir John ; and the solid traders,—the very good men 
who stream along the Strand from ’Change towards St Stephen’s 
Chapel, at five o’clock, to see the business of the country done by 
the Sovereign’s servants. A pretty long course of observation on 
these component parts of Parliamentary audience, begets some 
doubt if noble passages (termed £ fine flourishes,’) be not taken by 
them as something personally offensive. 

Of course, we speak not of quotations—these, no doubt, and rea¬ 
sonably, are so considered,—especially if in the unknown tongues ; 
though even an English quotation is not by any means safe, and 
certainly requires an apology. But we refer to such fine pas¬ 
sages as Mr Canning often indulged himself, and a few of his 
hearers with; and which certainly seemed to be received as an 
insult by whole benches of men accustomed to distribute justice 
at Sessions—the classes of the 

—Pannosue vacuis aidilis Ulubris.— 

—him whom Johnson called (translating) 

The wisest justice on the bunks of Trent. 

These worthies, the dignitaries of the empire, resent such 
flights as liberties taken with them; and always say, when 
others force them to praise— 4 Well, well—but it was out of 

* place. We have nothing to do with King Priam here—or with 
4 a heathen god, such as ^Eolus;—those kind of folk are very 
4 well in Pope’s Homer and Dryden’s Virgil;—but, as I said to 

* Sir Robert, who sat next me, what have you or I to do with them 
‘ matters ? I like a good, plain man of business, like young 
4 Mr Jenkinson—a man of the pen and the desk, like his father 
4 before him—and who never speaks when he is not wanted :— 

4 let me tell you, Mr Canning speaks too much, by half. 

4 Time is short—there are only twenty-four hours in the day, 

4 you know.’ 

It may further be observed, that, with the exception of the 
Queen’s Case, there was no violent or profligate act of the 
Government, nor any unfortunate or unpopular measure, which 
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could not, with some colour of justice, be fixed upon some of 
Lord Liverpool’s colleagues, in case of himself, if men were thus 
favourably disposed. Lord Castlereagh was foreign minister, and 
had conducted our whole negotiations abroad in person, lie was, 
therefore, alone held accountable for all the mistakes of, that de¬ 
partment; and especially for the countenance given to the designs 
of the Holy Allies. So, notwithstanding his known liberality 
upon Irish questions, and his equally certain opposition to the 
cruelties by which the history of the Government during the 
rebellion of 1798 had been disfigured, he had committed the sin, 
never by Irishmen to be forgiven or forgotten,—the carrying 
through of the Union; and abating the greatest public nuisance 
of modern times, the profligate, shameless, and corrupt Irish 
Parliament. Hence; all the faults and all the omissions of the 
Ministry, in respect of Irish affairs, were laid upon his single hea l d 
by every true Irishman; while Lord Liverpool, himself a party 
to the worst policy of past times, was, in his own person, as head 
of the Government for so many years, the main obstacle to the 
repeal of the Penal Code; and yet he escaped all censure in the 
perspicacious and equitable distribution of Irish justice. For ob¬ 
structing all Law Reform, and delay in the administration of jus¬ 
tice in practice, Lord Eldon offered a convenient object of attack; 
and on him all the hostile fire was directed,—being thus drawn off 
from the favourite premier. Even the blunders committed in 
finance, though belonging to the peculiar department of the'First 
Lord of the Treasury, w^ere never marked in connexion with any 
name but Mr Vansittart’s: the boastof prosperity,—the sehemesof 
bank discount which accompanied it, exacerbating the malady of 
speculations one year, and the misery of the panic the next,—were 
as much Lord Liverpool’s as Mr Robinson’s ; but the latter alone 
was blamed, and even named in reference to these great calamities. 
Nay, even the violent revolution suddenly effected in the currency, 
and effected without the least precaution to guard against the 
country repaying twenty-five shillings for every twenty shillings 
borrowed,—was reckoned exclusively the work of Mr Peel, as if 
he, being out of office altogether, had been at the head of the 
Government; while the Whigs stept in to claim their share of 
the public gratitude and applause for this great, but not very 
well-considered, operation. 

It was curious to observe the care with which, all the while, 
these selections were made of parties on whom to lay the blame. 
No popular outcry ever assailed Lord Liverpool. While others 
were the objects of alternate execration and scorn, he was gen¬ 
erally respected, never assailed. The event that befel him was 
that which might have mortified others; but well suited his tastes, 
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to be little thought of, less talked about—or if, in debate, any 
measure was to be exposed—any minister to be attacked—means 
were ever found, nay, pains were taken, to * assure the House 
‘ that nothing was meant against the respected nobleman at 
‘ the head of His Majesty’s Government, for whom we all en- 
‘ tertain feelings of et cetera , and of et cetera , and of et cetera * 

Such was the happy lot of Lord Liverpool; such are the com¬ 
forts which a respectable mediocrity of talents, with its almost 
constant companion, an extreme measure of discretion in the use 
of them, confers upon its possessor in lieu of brilliant reputation, 
with its attendant detraction and hate. While the conqueror 
mounts his triumphal car, and hears the air rent with the shouts 
of his name, he hears, too, the malignant whisper appointed to 
remind him, that the trumpet of fame blllnts not the tooth of 
calumny ; nay, he descends from his eminence when the splendid 
day is over, to be made the victim of never-ending envy,'and 
of slander which is immortal, as the price of that day’s deli¬ 
rious enjoyment; and all the time safety and peace is the lot of 
the humbler companion, who shared his labours without par¬ 
taking of his renown, and who, if he has enjoyed little, has paid 
and suffered less. 

Accordingly, it is fit that one thing should be added to what 
has been recorded of the general forbearance exercised towards 
this fortunate minister: it was nearly akin to neglect or indiffer¬ 
ence, though certainly not at all savouring of contempt. There 
was nothing striking or shining in his qualities, which were the 
solid, useful, well-wearing ones of business-like habits and in¬ 
formation. While great measures were executed, no one thought 
of Lord Liverpool. When men came to reflect, they found he 
was still Prime Minister; but he retired so much from public 
view that he was seldom thought of. Thus, if he had no blame 
when faults were committed, or things wanting; so he had no 
praise for what was well done, or gratitude for many signal suc¬ 
cesses. He was, in truth, hardly ever considered in the matter. 

He was a plain, every-day kind of speaker, who never rose 
above the range either of his audience or his topic; and chose his 
topic so as to require no strength of persuasion beyond what he 
possessed. He was clear and distinct enough, without even, in 
that first essential of business speaking, being distinguished for 
his excellence above almost any one who is accustomed to state a 
case or take part in a debate. His diction was on a level with 
his matter; it had nothing rare, or adorned, or happy; but 
though plain enough, it was not pure, or more pure than the 
sources from which he derived it—the Parliamentary debates, 
the official despatches, and the newspapers of the day. If, adopt- 
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ingjthe middle style, or even the humile gems dicendi, he had main¬ 
tained in his language the standard purity, he would have passed, 
and justly, for a considerable artist in that kind ;—as Swift is 
always praised for being a model of one style of writing. But it 
would be very wide, indeed, of the truth to say that the three¬ 
fold nature of Mr Jenkinson, Lord Hawkesbury, and Lord Li¬ 
verpool, ever presented a model of any thing,—except perhaps 
safe mediocrity : of a pure or correct style, he assuredly was no 
sample. He * met the question’—when ‘ on his legs’ he would 
take upon himself ‘ to assert, as he had caught the Speaker’s eye,’ 
that no ‘ influential person’ of ‘ his Majesty’s actual government,* 
had ever ‘advocated liberalism,’ less than ‘ the humble individual 
‘ who now addressed them,’ and whose duty it was £ to justify the 
‘ proposed bill.’ In short, he showed plainly enough that a man 
might avoid lofty flights, and stick to his native earth, without 
habitually walking in clean places; and that he who is not bold 
enough to face the perils of the deep, may hug the shore too 
near, and make shipwreck tfpon its inequalities. 

In council, he was safe if not fertile of expedient. He seldom 
roused his courage up to bold measures; and was one of the nar¬ 
row minds whom Lord Wellesley quitted, when he found them, 
resolved neither to make peace nor to wage war with any reason¬ 
able chance of success; and whom the prodigious attainments of 
his illustrious brother, contrary to all probability, and beyond 
every rational hope, united, with the madness of Napoleon and 
the- severity of a northern winter, to rescue from the position 
which their puny councils had so well earned, and so richly de¬ 
served. He had not the spirit or the political courage required 
for great emergencies; yet could he be driven, by the fear 
of losing office, to patronise the most disgraceful attempt ever 
made in this country by Royal caprice ; and thus encountered 
the imminent peril of civil war. This is, indeed, the darkest 
spot in his history ; and another is connected with it: he lost 
his head entirely when the people had defeated a body of the 
troops at the Queen’s funeral; and is understood to have given 
orders for resorting to extremities—orders to which the cooler 
courage of the military commanders happily postponed their obe¬ 
dience. 

The candour which he ever displayed in debate has been al¬ 
ready marked. It was a part of the natural honesty of his cha¬ 
racter, which power had not corrupted, and no eagerness of 
Parliamentary warfare could interrupt. His general worth as a 
man was always acknowledged; and this added very justly to the 
prevailing good opinion which he enjoyed among his country¬ 
men, almost without distinction of party. It may be gathered 
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from our former observations that we regard this good opinion to 
have been somewhat overdone; and that justice did not at all 
Sanction the distribution of praise and of blame wjiich the coun¬ 
try made between him and his colleagues. 

As it is difficult to find a more correct representation of the 
Addington ministry than the noble person of whom we have just 
been speaking; so the popularity of that government was like 
his, very much owing to the moderation of both its talents and 
its principles. After the somewhat violent and overbearing, as 
well as warlike and arbitrary administration of Mr Pitt, they 
who both made peace with France, composed the internal dis¬ 
sensions of the country, and restored its free constitution, pre¬ 
sented at the same time to its confidence only second-rate genius 
in every department save two;—a genius diluted and lowered to 
the moderate standard which suits the public taste. These two 
exceptions were the Law and the Navy. Of Lord Eldon we have 
already spoken; the present sketches would be imperfect if Lord 
St Vincent were passed over in silence; for he was almost as 
distinguished among the statesmen as the warriors of his age. 

This great captain, indeed, presented a union as rare as it was 
admirable, of the brightest qualities which can adorn both civil and 
military life. He early distinguished himself in the naval pro¬ 
fession ; and was associated with Wolfe in those operations against 
Quebec, which crowned our arms with imperishable glory, and 
loaded our policy with a burden not yet shaken off; though, as 
Lord St Vincent early foresaw, becoming every day more diffi¬ 
cult to bear. An action which he soon after fought with the 
Foudroyant line-of-battle ship, was the most extraordinary dis¬ 
play of both valour and skill witnessed in that war, so fertile in 
great exploits; and it raised at once his renown to the highest 
pitch. The peace then came; and it was succeeded by a war, 
the only one, in which the fleets of England reaped no laurels; 
until just before its close the bravery and seamanship of Rodney 
retrieved our naval honour. For near twenty years Sir John 
Jervis was thus unemployed ; and in part this neglect must cer¬ 
tainly be ascribed to the side in politics which he took,—being a 
Whig of Lord Shelburne’s school,—highly prized and unreser¬ 
vedly trusted by that able, sagagous, and consistent statesman; 
than whom none ever entered into the combats of public life with 
an ampler provision of combined capacity and information, and 
none ever sustained the useful part which he acted, with more 
unsullied honour. This tribute to truth and justice is due from 
Whigs to one whom it suited the policy of 1783 to run down 
by every species of slander,—partly in the prose of pamphlets, 
partly in the verse of pasquinades, partly in the mixed fiction and 
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prose of speeches,—merely because, not belonging to the party, 
he was audacious enough to act for himself, instead of making 
himself a toolitf those .who boasted that they never had .confided 
in him, at the moment they were complaining of his deserting 
their councils. 

While Sir John Jervis remained duringUhis long and eventful 
period on shore, and unemployed in any branch of the public 
service, he accomplished himself by constant reading, by much 
reflection, by the intercourse in which he ever delighted with 
men of learning and talents, as a statesman of profound views, 
and of penetration hardly equalled by any other man of his time. 
His natural acuteness no obstacle could impede ; his shrewdness 
was never to be lulled asleep; his sagacity no man ever found at 
fault; while his provident anticipations of future ©vents seemed 
often beyond the reach of human penetration. We shall give a 
remarkable example of this in a matter of deep interest at the 
present moment. When Lord Shelburne’s peace, (1783,) was 
signed, and before the terms were made public, he sent for the 
Admiral, and showing them, asked his opinion. 4 I like them 
4 very well,’ said he, ‘ but there is a great omission.’ 4 In what ?’ 
4 In leaving Canada as a British province.’ 4 How could wc 
4 possibly give it up ?’ inquired Lord Shelburne. 4 How can 
4 you hope to keep it ?* replied the veteran warrior. 4 With an 
4 English republic just established in the sight of Canada, and 
4 witli a population of a handful of English settled among a body 
4 of hereditary Frenchmen,—It is impossible; and rely on it 
4 you only retain a running sore, the source of endless disquiet 
4 and expense.’ 4 Would the country bear it ? Have you for- 
4 gotten Wolfe and Quebec?’, asked his Lordship. 4 Forgotten 
4 Wolfe and Quebec? No; it is because I remember both. I 
4 served with Wolfe at Quebec ; having lived so loflg, I have had 
4 full time for reflection on this matter; and my clear opinion is, 
4 that if this fair occasion for giving up Canada is neglected, 
4 nothing but difficulty, in either keeping or resigning it, will 
4 ever after be known.’ We give the substance of this remark¬ 
able conversation as we have it from more sources of information 
than one ; and the recollection of the parties is confirmed by the 
tone of the Earl’s letters in 1$I3, which we have seen. There 
was then no question of a surrender; but he plainly shows the 
greatest distrust of our being suffered to retain the colony. 

When the war broke out in 1793, Admiral Jervis was soon 
employed on the Mediterranean and Lisbon stations. What won¬ 
ders he effected with an inadequate force is well known to the 
profession. All the world is aware of his glorious victory over 
the Spanish fleet in February 1797, when he defeated an enemy 
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of newly three times his force. Nor is there any one who has not 
heard of the steady determination of purpose, so characteristic of 
the man, by which his fleet was made re&ay to sail from the Tagus 
in as many hours as all but himself said days would be required 
for the preparation ; after overland advices had arrived at Lisbon 
of the enemy having put to sea. But the consummate vigour and 
wisdom of his proceedings during the dreadful period of the 
Mutiny are no less a theme of wonder and of praise. It was the 
practice to dispatch mutinous vessels to serve under his orders, 
and he soon, by his masterly operations of combined mercy and 
justice, reduced them to order, restoring discipline by such ex¬ 
amples as should be most striking, without being more numerous 
than absolute necessity required. The humane ingenuity of his 
contrivance, to make one execution produce the effect of many, by 
ordering it on an unusual day (Sunday morning) is well known. 
His prompt measures of needful, and no more than the needful 
severity, were as effectual to quell a formidable mutiny which 
broke out in the fleet, that had just returned from foreign ser¬ 
vice, and was suddenly ordered to the West Indies to watch the 
French expedition there. The revolt was at once subdued; the 
fleet set sail ; and there never again was heard the whisper of dis¬ 
content respecting the painful disappointment to which the men 
were thus subjected. 

When the Addington ministry was formed, he was placed at the 
head of the Admiralty ; and now shone forth in all its lustre that 
great capacity for affairs with which he was endued by nature; 
and which ample experience of men, habits of command, and an 
extended life of deep reflexion had matured. He laid the foun¬ 
dation of a system of economical administration which has since 
been extended from the navy to all the departments of the state. 
But it was bottomed on a searching scrutiny into the abuses of 
the existing system. The celebrated ‘ Commission of Naval 
Inquiry' was his own work, and it both led to numberless disco¬ 
veries of abuse and extravagance, and gave the example to all 
the similar inquiries which*soon after followed. It did more : it 
introduced the whole subject of Economical Reform, and made it 
become, both in and out of Parliament, the principal object for 
many years of all our patriotic statesmen ;—an object which alone 
they carried through in spite of those ministerial majorities, om¬ 
nipotent upon every other controversy among the parties in Par¬ 
liaments It is impossible to calculate what would have been 
the saving effected to the revenues of this country had Lord St 
Vincent presided over any great department of national affairs 
from thd beginning of the war, instead of coming to our assist¬ 
ance after its close. But in proportion to his services in this line 
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of reformation, was the clamour which his operations excited 
against him. His unsparing rigour, his inflexible justice, his 
fixed determination to expose delinquents how high soever—to 
dispense with useless services, how many hands soever might 
be flung out of the superfluous and costly employment,—raised 
against this great and honest statesman a host of enemies, nume¬ 
rous in exact proportion to the magnitude of the objects he had 
in view, and exasperated in proportion to the unjust gains of 
which he was depriving them : in other words, the hostility to 
which he was exposed was in an exact proportion to his merits. 
Nor did the gratitude of the country, whom his courage and disin¬ 
terestedness was thus serving so essentially, at all keep pace with 
the great benefits which he bestowed. The spirit of party inter¬ 
posed with its baleful influence; an 1 when the Pitt and the Fox 
parties combined to foVget their animosities, for the purpose of 
unseating Mr Addington, the ground chosen by the new allies 
upon which to celebrate their union, and to commence tlieir joint 
operations, was an attack upon the naval administration of the 
only great man whom the ministers could boast of having among 
their number;—the illustrious warrior who, after defeating the 
enemies of his country by his arms, had waged a yet more 
successful war against her internal foes by his vigour as a re¬ 
former, his irreconcilable enmity to all abuses, and his resistless 
energy in putting them down. 

It is baldly necessary to add, that of eloquence, or debating 
power, Lord St Vincent had nothing whatever; nor to such 
accomplishments did he lay any claim. Indeed, he held the 
arts of rhetoric in supreme contempt; always contenting him¬ 
self with delivering his own opinion when required, in the 
plainest language—and often expressing what he felt in suffi¬ 
ciently unceremonious terms. Not that he had any thing at all 
of the roughness often found in the members of the naval pro¬ 
fession. On the contrary, his manners were those of a highly 
polished gentleman; and no man had more of the finished courtier 
in all his outward appearance and demeanour. His extreme 
courtesy, his admirable address in managing men, the delicacy 
with which he could convey his pleasure to interiors, or his dis¬ 
sent to equals, or his remonstrance to superiors, being the 
external covering of as firm a determination as ever guided a 
human being, were truly remarkable ; and gained for him with 
persons of superficial observation, or imperfectly acquainted with 
his character, the reputation of being cunning and insincere J 
when, in truth, it only arose from a good-natured desire of 
giving as little needless uneasiness as possible, and raising as 
tew difficulties as he could upon matters foreign to his main 
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purpose. When he went to the Tagus at the head of the expe¬ 
dition and the commission in 1806, the object being, in case 
Portugal proved indefensible against the threatened French in¬ 
vasion, to make the royal family and principal nobility transfer 
the seat of government to the Brazils, the proceedings of this 
chief, in his twofold capacity of captain and statesman, were justly 
remarked for the great talents and address which they exhibited. 
He began by cutting off all communication between his fleet and 
the land; this he effected by proclaiming an eight days’ quarantine. 
His eolleagres in the Commission having joined him, he still pre¬ 
vented his officers and men from landing ; but threw open all his 
ships to the natives of the place, whose multitudes never ceased 
pouring through those gallant vessels, lost in admiration of their 
beauty, their resistless force, and the discipline of the ci ows. With 
the court his intercourse now began ; and Ithe terror of liis name, 
even without liis armament, would theie have made him supreme. 
The reluctance to lemovc was, of course, universal and deep- 
rooted ; nor could any arrangement the expected conquefor might 
offer prove less palateable, than expatriation and banishment for 
life across the Atlantic to pampeied voluptuaries; the extent of 
whose excursions had hitherto been the distance between the 
town and country palaces. But he had arranged every thing for 
their voyage * and he was quite ready to compel their embarka¬ 
tion. His plan would have exposed his own person to some 
danger; but would have required no application of military force, 
if nothing was attempted against the fleet. It seemed to have 
been borrowed from the celebrated seizure by Cortez, of the 
Emperor Montezuma’s person, in his capital of Mexico ; and the 
very few to whom he communicated it, while struck with the 
boldness of the design, saw that it w’as as happy as it was 
bold, and had no doubt wdiatever of its perfect success. 

Although we have noticed his contempt for the artifices of 
oratory, it is remarkable that some of his most intimate friends 
were tho->e who chiefly owed their renown to its practice. 
Among these was Lord Erskine ; and he enjoyed the fiiendship 
of Mr Fox and Lord Grey. But he made a great difference 
between the eloquence of the senate and the bar—a difference not 
perhaps marked by his accustomed sagacity and liberal views, 
yet sufficiently easy to account for. Parliamentary speaking he 
regarded as mere ‘ talk.’ He saw the noblest exertions of the 
orator, and also the speeches of longest duration (a circumstance 
much fitted to rouse his impatience) end, as he phrased it, in wind. 
The decision came, which he reckoned the result of the battle, 
and he could trace no connexion between that and the preceding 
debate. Hence, he deemed the whole ‘ nonsense,’ a * farce,’ a 
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( child’s playwithout reflecting that in the long rup discussion 
produces, directly or indirectly, its effect; as he probably would 
have done had he viewed the scene from what he would call 4 a 
* safe distance —that is, so far off as not to have his early hours 
interfered with, and his patience assailed by length of speech. 
The trial of causes he viewed with other eyes. That he con¬ 
sidered as business—as acting anfl not talking; and, having the 
highest admiration for the skill of an advocate, there was no 
society in which he delighted so much as in that of the bar. 
To hear his acute and even profound remarks upon the conduct 
of a cause,—and the play of adverse counsel, every point of 
which, to the most minute and technical, he cleaiJy compre¬ 
hended and highly relished,—was one of the things that impressed 
the listener with the greatest opinion of his extraoidinary capa¬ 
city. He viewed it a&ai fincopeiationof attack and defence ; and 
he often said that there was nothing which he ever more re¬ 
gretted than not having been able to attend the proceedings in 
the Queen’s case. 

In recounting the triumphs of his military genius, we have 
not adverted to the extraordinary promptitude, and powers of com¬ 
bination which he displayed, when he equipped the finest expedition 
that ever was detached from a fleet, and sent it under Nelson up 
the Mediterannean. That illustrious hero always acknowledged, 
with the most affectionate gratitude, how much his victory of the 
Nile was owing to this grand operation of his chief, for whom he 
felt and ever testified the most profound veneration. Nor was 
any thing ever more disgustful to his truly noble and generous 
natuic, than the attempts of that tribe, the woistkind of enemies, 
{jicssitmtm inimir arum genus, laudato/es ),—the mean parasites who 
would pay their court to himself by overrating his services at St 
Vincent in 1797, and ascribing to lam the glory of that memorable 
day. Their affection became thus grounded upon thorough know¬ 
ledge of each other’s merits, and the admiration which these com¬ 
manded was mutual; nor did the sui vivor once omit an opportunity 
of testifying the love he bore his illustrious friend, and his grief for 
the blow which took him from his countiy. On board his flag-ship, 
on all chose great occasions when he entertained his numerous 
followers, Nelson’s D/rye was solemnly pciformed while they 
yet surrounded the table; and it was not difficult to perceive that 
the great warrior’s usual contempt for displays of feeling here 
forsook him, and yielded to the impulse of nature and of friend¬ 
ship. 

So little effect on exalted spirits have the grovelling arts of 
little souls ! He knew all the while, how attempts had been made 
by Lord Nelson’s flatterers to set him up as the true hero of the 
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fourteenth of February; but never for an instant did the feelings 
towards Nelson cross his mind, by which inferior natures would 
have been swayed. In spite of all these invidious arts, he mag- 
nanimously sent him to Aboukir; and, by unparalled exertions 
which Jervis alone could make, armed him with the means of 
eclipsing his own fame. The mind of the historian, weary with 
recounting the deeds of human baseness, and mortified with con¬ 
templating the frailty of illustrious men, gathers a soothing re¬ 
freshment from such scenes as these; where kindred genius, 
exciting only mutual admiration and honest rivalry, gives birth 
to no feeling of jealousy or envy, and the character which stamps 
real greatness is found in the genuine value of the mass, as 
well as in the outward splendour of the die; the highest talents 
sustained by the purest virtue; the capacity of the statesman, and 
the valour of the hero, outshone by the magnanimous heart, 
which beats only to the measures of generosity and of justice. 

Nor let it be deemed any abatement of this praise if the un¬ 
deniable truth be stated, that no two men in the same profes¬ 
sional career, and both of consummate excellence, ever offered 
more points of marked diversity in all the particulars which dis¬ 
tinguish character and signalize the kinds of human genius. 
Alike in courage, except that the valour of the one was more 
buoyant, more constitutional—of the other, more the steady re¬ 
sult of reflection, and the produce of may great qualities com¬ 
bined, than the mere mode of temperament;—alike without any 
difference whatever in that far higher quality, moral courage, 
and political, which is the highest pitch of it; alike in perfect 
nautical skill, the result of talents matured by ample experience, 
and of the sound judgment which never disdains the most trifling 
details, hue holds nothing trivial connected with an important 
subject;—yet, even in their professional abilities, these great 
captains differed: for the more stern mind of the one made him 
a severe disciplinarian, while the amiable nature of the other 
seduced him into an habitual relaxation of rules whose ligorous 
enforcement wounded, or at least galled his kindlier feelings. 
Not that either Jervis stooped to the fopperies by which some 
little minds render the service entrusted to their hands as ridicu¬ 
lous as themselves; or that Nelson failed to exact strict com¬ 
pliance with rules, wherever their infraction would be manifestly 
hurtful; but the habits of the two men upon ordinary occasions 
were opposite, and might be plainly seen by an inspection of 
the ships that bore their flags. So, too, Nelson was less equal to 
the far-seeing preparation, and unshaken steadfastness of pur¬ 
pose required to sustain a long-continued operation ; and would, 
therefore, ill have borne the monotony of a blockade, such as 
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that which kept Collingwood for years on shipboard, or that 
which Jervis maintained off Brest with the Channel fleet. It is 
also undeniable, that, although nothing could exceed the beauty 
and perfect fitness of his dispositions for action when the whole 
operations were reduced to their ultimate point, yet he could not, 
like Jervis, have formed the plan of a naval campaign ; or .com¬ 
bined all the operations over a large range of coast and sea, 
making each part support the other, while all conduced to the 
main purpose. Thus, too, it may be doubted if St Vincent 
would have displayed that sudden, almost intuitive promptitude 
of decision, the result more of an ardent soul than a penetrat¬ 
ing sagacity, which«led Nelson to his marvellous course from 
the old world to the new in 1806 ; when he in an instant dis¬ 
covered that the French fleet had sailed to the West Indies, 
and having crossed tke Atlantic in chase of them, again disco¬ 
vered that they had returned; and appeared in Europe almost as 
soon as the enemy arrived, whom the mere terror of his tremen¬ 
dous name had driven before him from hemisphere to hemisphere. 
That the movements of his illustrious master would have been as 
rapid, and his decision as prompt, had the conjecture impressed 
itself on his mind with the same force, none can doubt; and it 
may be further admitted, that such a peremptory will as the latter 
showed, such a fixed resolution to be obeyed,—such an obdurate, 
inflexible, unteachable ignorance of the word “ impossible,” when 
any preparation was to be made,—formed no part of Nelson’s 
character; although he showed his master’s profound and crass 
ignorance of that word—the mother tongue of little souls—when 
any mighty feat was to be done, such as souls like these cannot 
rise to comprehend. He who fought the great fight with the 
Foudroyant , would have engaged his Spanish first-fates, had his 
flag off St Vincent’s floated like Nelson’s over a seventy-four ; 
but Nelson could not have put to sea in time for intercepting the 
Spanish fleet; any more than he could have cured or quelled the 
mutinous contagion which infected and distracted Jervis’s crews 
on the eve of the action. 

If, even in a military view, these great warriors thus differed, 
in all other respects they are rather to be contrasted than com¬ 
pared. While it was hard to tell whether Jervis excelled most 
m or out of his profession, Nelson was nothing on shore—nay, 
had weaknesses, which made the sea air as necessary, if not 
to his mental condition, at least to his renown, as it is to the 
bodily health of some invalids. The great mind of the one was 
the natural ally of pride; the simpler nature of the other became 
an easy prey to vanity. The latter felt So acutely the delight of 
being loved and admired by all—for to all he was kind himself*— 
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that he could not either indulge in it with moderation, or conceal 
it from others. Severely great, retiring within himself, occupied 
with his own reflections, the former disregarded the opinion of 
those whom he felt destined to command ; and only descended to 
gain men’s favour that he might avail himself of their co-opera¬ 
tion, which he swiftly converted into service. While Nelson 
thought aloud, Jervis’s words were little apt to betray the feelings 
that ruled, or the meditations that occupied his mind. The one 
was great only in action ; the other combined in a rare, perhaps 
an unexampled manner, all the noble qualities which make counsel 
vigorous and comprehensive, with those which render execution 
prompt and sure. In the different temper ofcthe men’s minds, you 
could easily tell that the one would be generally popular, from the 
devotion which the multitude always pay to brilliant valour, and 
the affection which a gentle, kind, and innocent nature is calcu¬ 
lated to win ; while the other, with courage as undaunted, though 
eclipsed by greater and rarer qualities, stood too far removed 
from the weaknesses of ordinary men to appear in such an 
amiable light; and by the extent of his capacity and his habits of 
command, secured the respectful submission of others more than 
he won their love. Yet, while of Nelson it was justly said 
that no serious breach of discipline was ever overlooked by 
him; of Jervis it was as truly observed, that all good of¬ 
ficers—all men employed under him, whether in the civil or 
military service—spoke of him as they felt, with admiration of 
his genius, approaching to enthusiasm ; although the followers 
of his illustrious friend adored their idol with yet more fervent 
devotion. In his political opinions, this great commander was 
liberal and free, ever preferring the humane and enlightened 
side ; and though loyally attached to*the constitution of his coun¬ 
try, yet careless what offence he might give to existing rulers 
by the unrestrained openness of his sentiments upon public 
affairs. Accordingly, he was even less a favourite with George 
III. and his court, than his great master, whose party was always 
opposed to that narrow-minded and bigoted prince. 

It is truly painful to fling in that shade, without whieli this 
comparative sketch would lose all likeness to its original. The 
conduct of Lord St Vincent was always high and decorous; 
and although he had a singular aversion to cant of any kind, nor 
to any more than that of an overdone and pharisaical morality, 
he never lowered, in his own person, the standard of private any 
more than of public virtue; wisely holding all conspicuous men 
as trustees for the character of the people*and in some sort repre¬ 
sentatives of the people’s virtues. Lord Nelson, in an unhappy 
moment, suffered himself to fall into the snares laid for his honour 
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by regal craft, and baited with fascinating female charms. But 
for this, he might have defied all the malice of his enemies, whether 
at sea or on shore, in the navy or at the court ; because nothing 
i» more true than that great merit is safe from all enemies save 
one—safe and secure, so its possessor will on|y not join its foes. 
Unhappily, he formed this inauspicious junction, and the alliance 
was fatal to his fame. Seduced by the profligate arts of one 
woman, and the perilous fascinations of another, he lent himself 
td a proceeding disfigured by the blackest colours of treachery 
and of murder. A temporary aberration of mind can explain 
though not excuse this dismal period of his history. The sacred 
interests of truth and of virtue forbid us to leave the veil over 
these afflicting scenes undrawn. But, having once lifted it up, 
on seeing that it lays bare the failings of Nelson, we may be suf¬ 
fered to let it drop over a picture far too sad to dwell upon, even 
for a moment I 


Art. II. — Essai sue la Statistique de la Population Prangaise , 

consideree sous quclques uns de ses Rapports Physiques et Moraux . 

Par le Comte A. d’Angeville, Ancien Officier de Marine, 

Membre de la Chambre des Deputes. » 4to. Bourg: 1836. 

Statistical research has been termed, with much justice, the 
^ favourite study of the present age. It is, in a manner, the 
latest birth of the inductive or Baconian system of philosophy : 
its object is the collection of facts, from which the political phi¬ 
losopher may draw inferences, to be applied to the 'solution of 
problems in social science;—problems which until of late were 
handled only with bold conjecture, or with a priori reasonings 
more or less ingenious. It no longer comprehends within its 
scope those subjects only from which its name is derived;—the 
condition of states in respect of population, revenue, commerce, 
and such other circumstances of their political condition. It has 
been for some time attempted, to exhibit, in the same form of 
numerical results, different phenomena of the physical arfd moral 
state of men in society. And endeavours are now made, with 
more and more approximation to truth, to use the various 
strieses of facts thus obtained, by the method of comparison with 
each other, in the investigation of the causes which have pro¬ 
duced these several effects. If statistics be rightly termed a 
science at all—if it imply any thing more than the mere arrange¬ 
ment of insulated facts, which, of course, does not deserve the 
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name —it is the science (or, still more strictly, the art) of apply¬ 
ing those practical rules, which must be followed, in order to 
insure a right direction of such attempts. As these rules are 
daily better understood, it is difficult to say what serieses of cause 
and effect_what classes of social phenomena—may not be eventu¬ 

ally brought within its range. 

Nevertheless, it is true that a great distrust is felt by most 
observers, of the value of those Tabular results in which statistical 
information is generally conveyed. So far as regards particular 
tables, this want of confidence in the conclusions drawn from them 
is generally well founded enough. Very few statistical writers 
have the patience requisite to examine sufficiently the accuracy of 
those numerical statements which form the bases of their reason¬ 
ings. Still fewer have shown the necessary caution and sagacity— 
we might almost add the necessary modesty—by allowing suffici¬ 
ently for their own ignorance, and for the great imperfection of the 
best data which we possess ; when they have endeavoured to apply 
their acquired knowledge to the discovery of principles. The 
zeal with which they analyze the complicated appearances which 
society presents, and their eagerness to seize on the first analo¬ 
gies which present themselves on the surface, often remind us 
of the enthusiasm with which the surgeons of early times, when 
anatomical science was in its infancy, sought for the principles 
of thought and life in the dead body which they had scarcely 
skill enough to dissect. But the distrust to which we have 
alluded, is a distrust of the method itself, and not merely of the 
success vn'th which it has hitherto been pursued. In point of 
fact, habituated as we are to consider the movements and actions 
of human brings as the result of their own free agency—regard¬ 
ing every individual as a microcosm, a creature ot impulses and 
Habits# partly, indeed, determined by circumstances, but still 
mainly his own, and from whose conduct, under given conditions, 
it appears almost impossible to conclude with any high degree of 
moral probability as to the conduct of another—many are apt to 
regard as a mere chimera, the notion of arriving- by numerical 
calculations, at results sufficiently regular to afford data for reason¬ 
ing on the conduct of thousands and of millions. And yet the 
more we examine the subject, the more certainly do we discover 
that the same rule prevails in moral as in physical phenomena— 
that we can fix the probability of a particular event, in one casu 
from investigating a number of similar past events. To take an 
example familiar to every understanding. If we had no mate¬ 
rials for comparing the value of different lives—in other words, 
if the statistics of life were unknown to us—it would be obviously 
impossible to form any calculation whatever of the probable 
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length of an individual life. But by examining the particulars 
of a great many cases, we arrive'at conclusions sufficiently accu¬ 
rate to influence our conduct, and are enabled to subject what is 
roughly called accident*, or destiny, to general rules of calcula¬ 
tion. The life of one man is liable to a thousand contingencies 
which mock our powers of divination. Compare a thousand 
Jtfore lives similarly circumstanced, and the influence of contin¬ 
gencies seems to disappear before that of general laws. The case 
is precisely the same with those effects of which the proximate 
cause is the free will of man. Nothing at first sight seems more 
arbitrary or uncertain than the course which any one man will 
pursue, where circumstances, so fa*- as they are known to us, do 
not seem to act with any compulsory force on his judgment. 
Take ten—one hundred—or one thousand men, whose choice is 
made under similar circumstances ; and the greater the number 
of individuals compared, the more does the slightest pressure of 
external influence—the mere balance of motives—seem to amount 
to an irresistible force, effacing all varieties of human choice or 
caprice. The results of an individual will seem to disappear, it 
has been well said, before the mean results of innumerable wills r 
in other woids, under the weight of the vast machinery of moral 
causes ; and differences of temper and disposition sink into mere 
modifications of general laws, subject to calculation equally with 
those laws themselves. 

And thus, a first acquaintance with the very striking deduc¬ 
tions which are actually obtained by the mere numerical display 
of facts, relating to tire moral condition of society, is apt to 
change this common distrust of statistical investigation into over- 
confidence. There is no study in which the eager enquirer 
is more ready to over-estimate, we will not say the value of the 
method he pursues, but the actual proficiency which lie has made 
in it. ‘ It would seem,’ says M. d’Angeville—observing on the 
extraordinary fact, that not only the number of murders commit¬ 
ted, but the proportion between the different means which are 
employed for the commission of murder, scarcely varies to any 
important degree, from year to year, in so extensive a country as 
France— 4 as if the free will of man existed only in theory, and 
‘ as jf every society contained within its bosom germs of evil 
4 which must infallibly develope themselves.’—‘ "Uie harvest of 
^fcthe fruits of the earth is more subject to variations than the har- 
i vast of crime !’ 

It is plain, then, that by-statistical calculations we obtain a 
much greater uniformity of conclusions, in our enquiries respect-* 
ing the moral condition of a country, than those who haws ifot 
studied the subject are apt to imagine. To take, for example, 
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the instance of crime already alluded to, as one of the most po¬ 
pular and easy instances of the employment of this mode of 
enquiry: the number of crimes committed in extensive districts, 
the proportion of criminals of different ages, the proportion of 
crimes with and without violence, arid so forth, are found to vary 
so little from year to year, still less in periods of years,—allow¬ 
ance made for the movement of population,—as to prove thdt 
some very extensive and general causes produce these pheno¬ 
mena. The next and most important question is, what assist¬ 
ance will ^statistical enquiry afford the political philosopher in 
the search after these causes ? * 

In order to answer this question, it may be worth while to 
examine the principles laid down by M. Qu4telet—the most phi¬ 
losophical of writers on statistics—as to the degrees of difficulty 
which attend the application of this method to different subjects. 
We have taken the liberty of somewhat abridging a passage 
from one of his Works.* ‘ In recapitulating what has been 

* said as to the possibility of measuring those qualities of men 

* which are appreciable by their effects, it appears to me that 
^ numbers may be employed without absurdity in the following 
‘ cdses :— 

* 1. When the efforts can be estimated by means of a direct 
‘ measure which can show their degree of energy; as those*pro- 
‘ duced by the application of strength, swiftness, or activity to 
( employments.of the same description ;—perhaps, also, the appli- 
‘ cation of the faculty of memory to similar objecls.f 

‘ 2. When the qualities are of such a nature that the;effects are 

* always nearly similar, and the degree of the quality only de- 
‘ pends on the frequency of the effects : such as, the fecundity of 
‘ females, drunkenness, &c. If two men, placed in similar cir- 

* cumstances, get regularly drunk, the one twice a-week and the 
‘ other once, their relative propensity to drunkenness is as two 

* to one. 

4 3. Lastly, numbers may still be employed, in cases where 
‘ the causes are such thatfboth the frequency and the intensity of 

* the effects must be taken into consideration : although the dif- 

* Acuities then become very great, and even insoluble in several 
‘ cases, from the small amount of data which we possess at 
‘ present/ 

~~~~~ " • 

* Essai de Physique Suciale. Tom. ii. p. 104. 

f E. g .—The comparative muscular strength of individuals may he 
exposed by numbers, when it is measured by raising weights, throwing, 
&c., or by the more accurate and general test of the dynamometer . 
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For example, in determining the comparative moral condition 
of two districts or places, it is necessary to possess an account 
not only of the relative number of legal offences, but of the cha¬ 
racter of those offences—the comparative efficacy of the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, since, where law is ill administered, few offences 
are prosecuted—the comparative strictness of police—the compa¬ 
rative number of second or reiterated offences, since it is necessary 
to ascertain what proportion of the population is conversant with 
guilt—and many other circumstances which will suggest them¬ 
selves to the reader versed in this species of enquiry. When all 
these are ascertained, the comparative amount ^ morality (as 
fwj as regards the commission of offences against penal laws) is 
determined; and then, and not until then, the enquirer is pre¬ 
pared with data on which he may proceed farther in searching 
after the primary cau&es which may have influenced that amount 
in different countries,—difference of race, religion, government, 
education, and so forth. 

For our own parts, therefore, instead of regarding with dis- 
. trust, or treating with ridicule, information on such subjects 
conveyed in the form of numerical statements, as a fallacious 
source of reasoning, we confess that we are better pleased with 
the aspect of a work full of tables, and perplexed wi^jh intricate, 
arithmetic on the moral or physical state of a people, than with 4 
the profoundest a priori speculations—provided only that we 
have tolerably good confidence in the accuracy of the numbers 
themselves. The more these calculations Are multiplied—the 
more attempts are made to bring minute and what are commonly 
termed accidental peculiarities of society within the scope of 
numerical estimates—the more materials are accumulated for the 
use of social philosophy. Results, seemingly the most insigni¬ 
ficant, and collected, perhaps, with no view to immediate use, 
may prove of service, at some future time, in illustrating prin¬ 
ciples and in correcting partial deductions drawn from other 
serieses of facts. Such is the value of the very laborious and 
unpretending work which is now before us. The author does 
not profess to investigate (except incidentally) the causes of the 
various social phenomena which his country presents; but he has 
endeavoured to estimate the physical and moral circumstances of 
its population, by a comparison between the state of the several 
k departments, drawn chiefly from official sources. In this synopsis 
he has included various particulars which have not usually been 
made the subjects of statistical comparison. As he has explained 
at full length the data on which each comparison proceeds, the 
reader is enabled to judge for himself the value to be atoibuted 
to it; and if here and there these data appear to him insmneient, 
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it will thus be his own fault if he builds on them a greater amount 
of conjecture than they will fairly support. 

The tables contained in this work, and the maps which accom¬ 
pany it, are constructed on the principle adopted by M. Charles 
Dupin, of indicating different degrees (as of density of population, 
crime, pauperism, and so forth) by tints of different depth. A 
portion of them presents a comparative view of the movement of 
population in France; for which the details lately published by the 
Ministry of the Interior afford ample materials. Another por¬ 
tion relates to the physical condition of the people, as evinced 
by the staturt^and the constitution of the recruits in each de¬ 
partment ;—a curious subject, for which the means of investiga¬ 
tion are afforded by the French law” of conscription. According 
to the present regulation, the minimum height of a soldier is 
fixed at 1 metre 56 centimetres—something less than 5 feet 2 
inches English; consequently, the proportion of recruits ref used 
by the examiners, by reason of deficient stature, to tli 0 f.e admitted 
—together with a computation of the average stature of the young 
men drawn in each department for the conscription -afford pretty 
satisfactory data for estimating the condition of the inhabitants 
of each district in this important respect. It appears from this 
investigation, that, short as the stature of the French race gener¬ 
ally is, it is most remarkably so in all the western and central 
departments, and the greater part of the south; in which from 
300 to 800 exemptions are annually pronounced for 1000 recruits 
obtained ;—in other words, from a sixth to two fifths of the young 
men of twenty do not exceed the height of 5 feet 2 inches—a 
population scarcely to lie matched, out of Lapland, for diminu¬ 
tiveness : on the other hand, the men of the northern and north¬ 
eastern departments appear to reach the full average of the Euro¬ 
pean stature* In the next table, that which contains the re¬ 
sult of the examination of recruits as to their physical constitu¬ 
tion, M. d’Angeville has arrived, to his own satisfaction, at the 
singular conclusidn, that the shortest races are almost inva¬ 
riably the most robust, or, at least, subject to the fewest defects 
of constitution. This he grounds on the fact, that the exemp¬ 
tions for defective constitutions are most numerous where those 
for defective stature are fewest. But we suspect he has fallen 
into a very obvious mistake. He admits, what, indeed, no one 
can well doubt, that out of a given number of individuals taken 
by chance, those above the medium height are also in general 
more robust than those below it. Now, it is plain enough that 
the regimental examiners apply first the test which gives least 
trouble j—namely, that of stature; so that, wherever the greatest 
numlro of undersized recruits are rejected, a smaller proportion 
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of defective constitutions necessarily reirfains among those who 
are subjected to the second examination. When fair allowance 
is made for this circumstance, it is probable that M. d’Ange- 
ville’s paradox will prove unfounded. Researches, more or less 
conjectural, into the standard of subsistence in the different de¬ 
partments, and the condition of the dwellings ofrtheir inhabitants 
(as indicated by the number of doors and windows), complete 
the physical part of these enquiries. As to the last particular, 
there is an odd analogy between the amount of daylight enjoyed 
by the people, and their amount of intellectual illumination— 
the best-lodged departments are also the best instructed. 

The remaining tables refer to the Moral Statistics of the coun¬ 
try ; and exhibit its condition in respect of the number of |egal 
crimes committed in each department—the number of illegitimate 
births and of foundlings—pauperism—the amount of primary 
instruction—the habits of the people in respect of submission to 
the laws, and their military propensities, as evinced by the com¬ 
parative expense of collecting the direct taxes in each depart¬ 
ment, and the number of refractory conscripts. Their religious 
zeal is tested by the proportion borne in each department, between 
the amount of subscriptions, during eight years, to the propaga¬ 
tion of the Catholic faith, and the amount of direct taxes;—a 
test which seerns to us worth little or nothing; because the poor 
man undoubtedly is curtailed of a larger proportion of his avail¬ 
able income by direct taxation than the rich ; and has therefore a 
less surplus left to satisfy his religious sentiment. The wealthier 
departments, therefore, gain unfairly when zeal is thus measured 
by liberality. Electoral zeal is indicated by the proportion of 
electors in each department who have exercised their rights 
during a certain number of years; and lUigiousntss (esprit de 
chicane) by the annual amount of suits before the courts de 
premiere instance in proportion to the population. This very 
imperfect summary will give an idea of the number of curious 
details which the book before us contains. Without regarding 
most, or perhaps any, of these calculations as conclusive with 
regard to the order of moral facts which they represent; it is 
impossible, not to feel their great value in affording a firm foot¬ 
ing, if only for a few steps, towards a more complete investiga¬ 
tion. And, whoever may happen to consult the work itself, will 
scarcely be more struck with the industry than with the candour 
of the author,—his freedom from all pretension, and his caution 
not to pass his researches on the reader for more than they are 
actually worth. • 

This virtue of moderation M. d’Angeville has particularly 
shown in that part of his work in which he endeavours # trace 
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the analogy between these several phenomena of moral life; or 
the reciprocal influence which they appear to exert on each other. 
And, undoubtedly, after a careful examination, we are led to 
acknowledge, with him, that few general and satisfactory conclu¬ 
sions can, in this way* be arrived at from our present stores of know¬ 
ledge, Neither tHe influence of education on the amount of crime, 
nor of industry on pauperism, nor of religion on morality, nor, in 
short, any of the modes in which one social phenomenon acts on 
another, will be found developed by a comparison of these tables in 
such a manner as to satisfy the theorist, or give safe data to the 
political philosopher. Those who expect any more positive 
results from investigations of this description, show that they have 
not* fully learned to appreciate the intricate complexity of the 
causes which act and re-act on society. 

M. Guerry, some time ago, scandalized the friends of education 
by asserting, that the number of persons annually charged with 
offences against the laws in France, varied in the several depart¬ 
ments, in nearly the same proportion with the number of persons 
who had received the elements of instruction. Various ardent 
optimists have endeavoured to combat this formidable statement; 
bu^ all subsequent enquiries have shown that it is correct. With 
some exceptions, as will be presently seen, it is undoubtedly 
true, that in France the amount of legal crime does appear to 
keep pace with the amount of primary instruction. ‘ My own 
‘ reason,* says M. d’Angevillc, ‘ had long combated the evidence 
4 of facts on this subject, before my investigations forced me to 
4 adopt this conclusion.* * Of the seventeen departments which rank 
4 lowest in the series of education* (in which from 660 to 800 out 
of 1000 recruits are unable to write and read), ‘ seven are among 
* the seventeen lowest in point of crime,* Of the seventeen most | 
enlightened, six are among the seventeen most criminal. Nor can 
we escape from this conclusion by help of the eommon notion, that 
crimes against the person are more common in ignorant districts— 
those against property in the more enlightened. The departments 
sqpth of the forty-fourth degree of latitude, are those in which by 
far the greatest amount of crimes against the person are committed. 
They are not, generally speaking, among the most ignorant. It is. 
in the centre and north-west of France, where ignorance is most 
dense, and religious feeling strongest, that the best morality in all 
respects appears to prevail. Nor, again, can it be fairly answered, 
that the mere number of persons able to read and write is no test 
of the amount of education in a given district. It is probably a 
very fair test ; not that these rudiments in themselves constitute 
education ,* but because the number of persons possessed of the 
elements is an index to the number possessed of better education;— 
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that is, out of 1000 instructed persons there will, in every district, 
be pretty nearly an equal number of well instructed. Nor, finally, 
is a statement of this description satisfactorily answered by a 
counter-statement (such as an English writer has endeavoured to 
oppose to it), showing that the criminals of a given district belong, 
in greater proportion, to the uninstructed than the instructed class 
of its inhabitants. ' That circumstance is amply accounted for, 
when we consider that the educated class comprises all those in 
easy circumstances, who are removed from ordinary temptations 
to crime. Graduates of universities are not often found to com¬ 
mit petty larceny; yet-it w'ould seem rather hasty to infer from 
thence, that a competent amount of classical knowledge eradicates * 
the thievish propensity : it is perhaps safer to conclude, that the 
habits of their class exempt them from the temptation to gratify 
it in that particular manner. When Dr Gall visited the King of 
Prussia, that cunning monarch presented him to two richly deco¬ 
rated personages, and desired him to feet their heads, and pro¬ 
nounce on their character. The phrenologist conjectured that 
the one was a great financier, the other a distinguished general. 
They were, in fact, a couple of criminals dressed up for the occa¬ 
sion. The first was a thief, the second a highwayman. His 
Majesty, it is added, became from thenceforward a convert to 
phrenology. The moral of the story is as old as Juvenal— 

* Ille crucem sceleris pretium tulit, hie diadema;’ 

and it may be applied to the absurdity of reasoning, without far 
more accurate data than we possess, from the proportions which 
instructed and uninstructed criminals bear to those classes among 
the citizens in generaj,. 

The fact remains as M. d’Angeville has nakedly stated it: 
in France educated populations exhibit a larger amount of crime 
than ignorant ones. Of course, we arc speaking without any 
reference to moral or religious education : the question before us 
relates merely to the connexion of intellectual proficiency with 
morality.* 

But a very little farther examination will sulfice to Hispel*a 
great proportion of that cloud of scepticism—or rather that 


* A better mode of arriving at the correct relation between instruction 
and crime would be, not to contrast the numbers of educated and unedu¬ 
cated criminals, but to compare the number of criminals belonging to 
different classes— c. g. agricultural labourers, domestic servants, &c.—in 
two populations, the one better and the other worse educated ; and to 
exhibit also the proportion of educated to uneducated persons in those 
several classes. 
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despair of civil amelioration—which such a conclusion is apt to 
engender. We shall perceive how fallacious a process it is to 
test the quality and value of education by the statistics of crime 
in limited districts, without reference to the other causes which 
act, at the same time, on their society. In the first place, France 
exhibits the ordinary phenomenon of a large amount of olfences 
against property, in those districts in which population js most 
accumulated and wealth most abundant. But we do not find 
this rule so invariable as is generally supposed. On the con¬ 
trary, while Paris, and the departments in which Rouen and 
Strasburg are situated, rank very low in the scale of morality, 
Bouches du Rhone, and Gironde (Marseilles and Bourdeaux)rank 
among the highest; Rhone (Lyons) about the average; Loire 
(St Etienne), and Nord (Lille, and other manufacturing towns) 
both considerably above it. All these districts, however, are so 
peculiarly circumstanced with respect to the temptations to crime, 
that large allowances must be made before they can be brought 
into fair comparison with the remainder. 

In the next place, M. d’Angeville’s tables show one fact, which 
a mere glance at his map of comparative criminality will be suf¬ 
ficient to impress on the mind of the most superficial observer. 
It will be seen that the frontier and maritime departments of 
the east, north, and Pyrenees, exhibit (with some exceptions) 
a sort of dark band around part of the kingdom, indicating- 
frequency of offences both against persons and property. Now, 
for this circumstance a reason is at once to be found—as M. 
Quctelet has pointed out—in the frequency of smuggling, which 
especially prevails in thos,e very districts. It is /lot generally 
known for how large a portion of the crime, as well as poverty of 
every country, the commercial folly of governments is answerable. 
As most of these departments happen to be among the best 
educated, this adventitious circumstance weighs unfairly in the 
balance in favour of ignorance. 

In the next place, M. d'Angeville’s careful investigations as to 
the proportion of acquittals to convictions in different districts, 
together with the proportion of refractory conscripts, and other 
tokens of civil insubordination, clearly prove that the most igno¬ 
rant parts (with some considerable exceptions) are those in which 
the law is least efficiently administered. Now, there can be little 
doubt, that where most criminals are acquitted, fewest crimes are 
prosecuted ; the state of society is altogether one in which the 
civil power has little authority, and especially in the repression 
of crime; and the small number of accused persons who figure on 
the departmental lists may prove its impunity rather than its in¬ 
frequency. 
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. Next, as to domestic morality, as measured by M. d’Angeville’s 
two tests of the number of illegitimate births and foundlings; 
Here our attempts at analogy are still more unsuccessful. The 
amount of these different species of irregularity seems chiefly to 
depend on local habits and opinion—the public feeling of each 
particular district—with which the amount of education has 
scarcely any traceable connexion. The smallest number of bas¬ 
tards is found in Britanny, La Vendee, the valley of the Rhone, 
and parts of Tranche Comte ; the greatest, in Picardy, Artois, 
Alsace, Orleanois, and more especially in dascony and Bearne. 
The number of children annually exposed is much greater in the 
south than in the north of France ; and particularly rare in those 
districts of the north-east which we have already described as the 
best educated. And M. d’Angeville shows that the departments 
in which (according to*his test) Catholicism is most ardent, are 
those in which foundlings most abound. But, with these doubt¬ 
ful exceptions, neither the amount of legal crime, nor pauperism, 
nor religion, nor education, can be shown to bear very distinctly 
on these phenomena. 

In point of fact, this investigation ought to teach us how 
narrow and almost monastic a test the mere frequency or infre¬ 
quency of offences against the law, or of this or that particular 
breach of moral observance, proves of the good and evil of society. 
In a flourishing community, the great bulk of the crimes com¬ 
mitted consists of petty offences against property ; and the general 
conclusion is, not that the mass of the community is corrupt, but 
that, where other trades thrive, the trade of the thief thrives also. 
Who does not contemplate with more .satisfaction the condition of 
the people of Normandy, for example—with their good education, 
their sober and prudent habits, their shrewdness and industry, their 
physical well-being and their long duration of life—than that of 
the Breton peasantry, plunged in the most superstitious ignor¬ 
ance, multiplying on the soil with great rapidity only to spread 
the contagion of their misery, and attaining a far shorter term of 
life than the average reached by civilized man ? Yet of the latter, 
scarce one in 6000 stands annually before the bar of criminal 
justice; of the former, more nearly one in 3000. The same 
considerations will apply even with greater force to the circum¬ 
stances of our own people; among whom there is still more educa¬ 
tion, a higher standard of comfort, and greater industry;—attended 
with a still larger amount of petty crime, than among the most 
industrious and civilized portion of the French. 

Another reflection of infinite importance is suggested by these 
tables. The tendency of social life, both in France and in Eng¬ 
land, is towards the accumulation of capital in few hands; and 
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the concentration of great multitudes in cities and narrow dis¬ 
tricts. We march rapidly towards a state of society in which a 
few great capitalists—a vast multitude of dependent labourers— 
and an idle class living on fixed revenues derived in various ways 
from the income of the rest—will form the whole population of 
our non-agricultural districts; perhaps, in the course of time, of 
the agricultural also. Every fresh discovery of science which 
tends to facilitate production or communication, tends likewise 
to this result. This is well known and observed on the con¬ 
tinent as well as among ourselves ; there is scarcely an Economist 
of the modern school, who does not think it necessary to lift up 
bis voice against the pernicious effects of the modern system of 
industry on our social institutions; moralists rail at it, govern¬ 
ments (though from different motives) do their utmost to check 
and disturb it; and yet it is as impossible to prevent it as to stop 
the growth of cities, or the construction of railroads. Such being 
the case, it becomes worth our while to make use of the light 
which statistical investigation throws on the actual condition of 
man, wherever this system is developing itself with the greatest 
energy. What traces do we find of that physical and moral de¬ 
gradation which, if the representations of such reasonere be true, 
ought to follow the spread of the unnatural domination of capital? 
France, at least, will furnish no very favourable testimony to their 
views. It will be seen that in that country, wherever capital is 
rapidly accumulating, and population increasing along with it, 
there, intelligence appears to spread; the physical condition of 
humanity is improved ; people are better circumstanced in food 
and lodging,—in stature, strength, and (except in very crowded 
localities)- in length of life. The same enquiry will doubtless 
show the real evi|s which do attend on such a state of society; 
but these are not the worst which can befall humanity ; and they 
are such as the well-directed efforts of the enlightened classes 
may eventually do much towards removing. Petty crime and 
pauperism are the two great plagues which appear to spread 
with the progress of industry; the one may be combated with 
the assistance of religion and improved education ; the other, by 
*a firmer and more definite line of conduct on the part of govern¬ 
ments. 

But a more general and more important deduction still Re¬ 
mains ;—that national character, that bundle of tendencies and 
habits which make up the mind of a people, whether of a country 
or province,—is far more determined by causes which we cannot 
trace, and far less influenced by those which we can trace, than 
statistical philosophers readily allow. There is a strength in 
hereditary vices and virtues which seems proof, at least through 
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many generations, against the influence which changes of ex¬ 
ternal circumstances may produce. Nothing so easily acquired 
by man in general as the art of adapting his own natural or ac¬ 
quired tendencies to the necessities of his situation ;—nothing so 
difficult as to get rid of them altogether. The boatman of the 
American lakes is still a Frenchman to the core ; and the lion- 
hunter of the Cape still a Dutchman; notwithstanding the strange 
difference between their present habits, and those of their Euro¬ 
pean ancestors. Great, no doubt, are the influences of climate, 
society, and instruction; yet these, as M. Quetelet truly observes, 
* disappear in part before more energetic influencesnamely, the 
hereditary tendencies and faculties of different races of men, in 
respect of morals, no less than intellect. And the authority of 
this writer is deserving of more attention, because no one has 
laboured harder, by tryftig every possible experiment with cyphers 
and numbers,—by comparing every possible series of moral phe¬ 
nomena ;—to extract the quintessence of statistical knowledge— 
to discover what he himself calls the Mean, or average man ; the 
common measure of all qualities discoverable by statistics. And 
one circumstance, which neither he nor others, in as far as we 
arfe aware, have remarked, deserves particular attention from 
those who study the philosophy of society. It is this : that 
the peculiarities which mark different races of men (whether 
physical, such as the supposed cerebral conformation of different 
races, or merely arising from habit and education, such as dif¬ 
ferences of dialect), have a tendency to grow stronger instead 
of weaker in periods of peace and orderly habits; by the wearing 
out of the effect produced by the intermixture of races in periods 
of change and migration. 

Whenever a race has become crossed by the introduction of a 
fresh family—provided the number of the strffngers is less than 
that of the original inhabitants, and provided that intermarriage 
takes place freely between the two—it is evident that the effect 
of the new importation will be most visible in the generations 
immediately following the intermixture. The first offspring of 
intermarriages will partake of the characteristics of both races. 
But a certain number of these, in the next generation, will 
mingle anew with the original race; and thus produce au off¬ 
spring having one-fourth only of the blood of the settlers.” And 
% ““s i* 1 every successive generation, the imported blood will 
become spread as it were over a wider surface in feebler propor¬ 
tions ; until, for all perceptible effects, it is fairly worn out, and 
the original stock predominates altogether. 

.This is curiously illustrated by Humboldt’s account of the 
mixed races in New Spain; where accurate observation of the 
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proportion of bloods in an individual of impure descent is, or was 
until lately, a matter of some importance; inasmuch as his civil 
rights, as well as his position in society, might depend on the, 
result. According to that writer, when the offspring of a black 
and a white (a mulatto) intermarries with a white, the offspring 
is termed a quarteroon. The union of a quarteroon and a white 
produces a quinteroon, having one-eighth of black, and seven- 
eighths of white blood. The child of a quinteroon and a white 
is regarded as white himself. Thus the impure admixture is 
obliterated—the blood has run clear in four generations. But 
this effect is produced much sooner, where the admixture i# of the 
less degrading blood of the Indians. The child of a mestizo and 
a white (second generation from the admixture) is considered as 
almost white.* 

If, therefore, in a country like Mexico? there were a perfectly 
free intermixture of colours (which, of course, is far from being 
the case), it is plain that all the impure races would gradually 
approximate more and more to the character of the most numerous 
pure race (the Indian) ; until all perceptible distinction was lost. 
And, should no fresh immigration alter the proportion, such will 
eventually be the result,—however great the obstacles which pride 
of colour may oppose to its consummation ; although many cen¬ 
turies must first elapse. 

Sufficient account has not been taken of this great law of 
society—obvious as it is—by writers who have descanted on the 
variety of races at present existing in Europe. They seem for 
the most part to assume that these races are becoming more and 
more intermingled—whereas it is certain, that, except in those 
rare instances where* a supply of foreign blood is kept up by im¬ 
migration, they becoming less so. During the long period 
of stationary habits which has followed the great movements of 
nations at the fall of the Roman Empire, the streams have been 
constantly running themselves clear. The effect of the Germanic 
and Gothic invasions of the West, on the physical constitution of 
its inhabitants, must have been obliterated long ago—in fact, it 
could never have been very extensive. The five or six thousand 
Franks of Clovis—the ‘ nation* of (50,000 Burgundians—must 
soon have amalgamated, notwithstanding their piide of birth, 
with the millions of provincials among whom they were esta¬ 
blished. It was not the importation of barbarian blood, but the # 
uncivilizing effect of those invasions, which changed at that pe- 


* Humboldt, Nouv. Esp. 1. 2, ch. 7. 
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riod the face of Europe.* Nations of conquerors, more numer¬ 
ous than these, are more gradually wasting away by the same 
inevitable process. The blood of the Moors is wearing out in 
Spain—that of the Selavonians in North Germany. We have 
no doubt that the ancient Hellenic type re-appears, after centu¬ 
ries of confusion, in the mountaineers and islanders of Modern 
Greece : the people of the plains, it is known, are chiefly of 
Sclavonic descent. We believe also that Tiber has become 
purified from the temporary mixture of Orontes. The conquests 
and slavery of the empire introduced for a time a mingled r^pe 
into Rome: but for many centuries the ancient capital of the 
world has offered no temptation to immigrants, except in small 
numbers, to repair the annual waste occasioned by its unhealthy 
climate ; and it is probable, therefore, that the citizens of Rome, 
at the present day, a/e more truly the representatives of the 
ancient (fuirites, than her inhabitants in the time of the An- 
tonines. # 

What is true of kingdoms is equally true of provinces: ex¬ 
cept in flourishing cities, and on great lines of commercial 
communication, the populations of every district tend rather to 
separation than to cohesion ; and hence, no doubt, arises tfiat 
inveteracy of usages, habits, dialects, and character, which su¬ 
perficial observers remark with surprise, in the midst of the 
apparent uniformity produced by Civilisation. Let us apply 
these doctrines to illustrate the Very remarkable difference, in 
point of mental cultivation and morality, which exists between 
the northern and southern parts of France;—countries united for 
centuries by the same laws, language, and religion. M. Qudte- 
let, in a curious dissertation on this subject, in a work already 
cited, divides the races now inhabiting France and the Low 
Countries into three different groups ;—the Germans—to whom 
he attributes a decided tendency to make free, both with the 
persons and property of their neighbours—in the North and East; 
the Pelagian tribes (meaning probably the Aquitanians and Ligu¬ 
rians) along the Mediterranean, 'hmong which crimes against 
persons predominate; the Celts proper, in the centre and west, 
perhaps the least energetic, but certainly the most moral race 


* {see on this subject the observations of Guizot, in the first volume 
of his Lectures on French History, p. 297.—One of those truly mag¬ 
nificent passages, in which the student recognises at once the fruit of 
long study and innumerable observations thrown into one picture, equally 
just and comprehensive ;—the history of centuries summed up in u page, 
with a coup d'oeil almost equal to that of Gibbon, and with a greater 
depth of philosophy. 
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of the three. This division seems to us not quite historically ac¬ 
curate ; but we cite it only as an instance of the application of 
ethnographical science to the study of the phenomena of modern 
society; which, we are convinced, must become far more general 
as those phenomena are more carefully investigated. 

A line drawn across the kingdom from Nantes to Mezieres 
(or nearly to the point where the Prussian and Belgian frontiers 
intersect) will have, on the north, the greatest portion pf the thickly 

{ >eopled departments of France. It is observable, that tne same 
ing marks the northern boundary of the wine-growing division 
of the kingdom. But in examining its moral and intellectual 
statistics, we are soon induced to draw this line in a somewhat 
different direction. That adopted by M. Charles Dupin (which 
runs from north-west to south-east, having Britanny to the 
south, and including Burgundy and FrancLe Comte to the north) 
seems to divide two nations. * On serait tente de croire,' says 
M. d’Angeville, 4 que deu£ populations sont # venues se heurter 
4 sur la ligne qui joindrait le port de S. Malo ala ville de Ge- 
( ndve.’* The slightest inspection of his maps will show the 
truth of the observation. This line will divide the agricultural 
fjpfn the manufacturing and commercial parts of the country 
with singular exactness (Maps 3, 4.) It will have to the north¬ 
east almost all the departments in which the stature of the inha¬ 
bitants exceeds the average—to the south-west, nearly all in 
which it falls short of it (Map 5.) It will separate almost as ac¬ 
curately the better from the worse-fed population (Map 9) ; the 
well from the ill-educated (Map 9) ; the well from the ill-lodged 
(Map 10.) Military service is le^t popular in the south, and 
becomes more and more so as we approach the northern and 
north-eastern frontiers ;—thus verifying, almost to the letter, the 
ancient remark of Strabo respecting the Gauls :— as) 3c oi 
7[$ov$of>uTtpoi km ‘jraguKtaviTM (junxifAurefoi. Political zeal, as indi¬ 
cated by the proportion of electors who exercise their franchise, 
will be found strongest to the south of this line ;—religious zeal 
also, although with some marked exceptions. The unpopularity 
and inferior efficacy of the laws—indicated by the proportion of 
acquittals to convictions, the difficulty of levying taxes, and the 
number of refractory conscripts—are also found to predominate 
greatly on the same side of the dividing limit. 

It appears plainly, from these results, how far in arrear the 
south of France remains in most of those particulars which con¬ 
stitute external civilisation. Many different causes have been 
assigned for this phenomenon; and all of them may in some de¬ 
gree have contributed towards it. The south of France, taken 
generally, has fewer navigable rivers, and less facility of land 
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communication than the north (although there are many parts to 
which this observation does not apply); and hence there are 
undoubtedly greater obstacles in the way of industry. Some¬ 
thing, too, is attributable to political causes, of which the in¬ 
fluence is still felt after the lapfe of many centuries. The south 
of France never fully recovered the destruction of its nationality 
by the northern invaders of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Its municipal franchises were abolished, its noblest families extir¬ 
pated by the sword, its cherished and elegant language degraded 
into a provincial dialect. ‘ The most disastrous epoch,’ says 
M. Thierry, ‘ in the history of southern France, is that in which 
1 its inhabitants became Frenchmen, and in which the monarch, 

‘ whom their ancestors had known by the name of the King of 
4 Paris, began to designate them as his subjects of Langue d* Oc.* * 
But a more radical cause of this difference lies in the character of 
the different races to whom this fine portion of Europe fell as an in¬ 
heritance at the beginning of known history. To the west and north¬ 
west the Celto-Gauls or Kymrians, or Gallo-Cambrians (to give 
only a few of the host of names by which modern antiquarians 
have baptized this much debated people) ; to the south-west the 
Aquitanians, or Basques, whom Strabo represents as resembling 
Spaniards rather than Gauls; to the south-east the Ligurian 
race, also of Iberian descent; are the three principal families 
who have peopled southern and western France. Differing from 
each other in many respects, they all (and especially the two 
latter) yield in most of the sterling qualities of social life to the 
Belgian race, and to the Gauls proper; by whom the north- 
cast and east of France were respectively settled. The French¬ 
man of the south, with talent, energy, and vivacity,»is deficient 
both in the disposition to industry and in the power of close 
reasoning ; and not less so in the higher inventive faculties. In 
science, in literature, in the arts, his inferiority is plainly dis¬ 
cernible. We do not recollect, at this moment, that any one of 
those great and truly original writers to whom France owes her 
chief literary distinction—with the exceptions only of Montaigne 
and Montesquieu, both Gascons, and Pascal, an Auvergnat— 
w r as born in the southern half of the kingdom. Even in the ordi¬ 
nary labours of the literary profession, almost all the best work 
is turned out by artisans from the north. Crebillon the younger, 
who acted as censor of the press for many years, used, according 
to Mercier, to estimate beforehand the probable excellence of a 
poem by the geographical position of the poet’s birthplace. The 


* Histoire des Normunds en Anglcterre, vol. iv. 
VOL. LXIX. NO. CXXX1X. E 
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passage is rather an amusing one, although in Merrier s usual 
overwrought manner:— 

4 Crebillon was in the habit of opening his door every morning 
4 to a number of versifiers and beginners in authorship. He said 
4 to me one day— 44 Stay with m^ill a quarter to one ; that is the 
4 time when the poets bring me their manuscripts.” 

4 1 sat down. The bell rung : Crebillon opened. Enter an 
4 author, with an air of ease and vivacity ; he presents himself with 
4 some grace, talks well; he takes a chair, and draws a manuscript 
4 from his pocket. Conversation begins—and our author says 
4 some good things. 44 What country do you come from ?” asked 
4 Crdbiilon, who, in the way of business, approved some forty or 
4 fifty thousand verses a-year. 44 From the neighbourhood of 
4 Toulouse” replied the author, 44 Good : leave your manuscript; 

4 send, or come to-morrow, and the approbation will be. regularly 
4 entered.” 

4 When this writer was gone, Crebillon, holding the manu- 
4 script in his hand, said to me 44 1 do not know what there is 
4 inside this: you have heard the young man ; he talks readily, 

4 and has wit. Will you allow me to bet you that his work is 
4 without rhyme or reason?” 44 Why so hasty a judgment?” 

4 44 You shall know. Let us read it together.” In fact, the piece 
4 presented for the exercise of Crebillon’s censorship had not com- 
4 moil sense. 

4 The bell rings again : another author enters. He stops at the 
4 door; he does not know how to come in, or to talk, or to sit 
4 down ; he moves as if lie was afraid to bend his joints; he 
4 scarcely escapes upsetting the censor’s breakfast-table. It is 
4 quite a scene to get him to take a chair; lie tries to speak, and 
4 oniy stammers; lie answers our questions at random. After 
4 looking five minutes at liis pocket, svvoln with his manuscript, lie 
4 draws it out awkwardly—lets his hat and cane fall in presenting 
4 it—looks about for liis umbrella as if lie thought it was stolen— 
4 sticks the point of his sword into my leg by a clumsy movement 
4 -—and at last succeeds in saying, “ I beg you to be speedy, sir, 
4 for I have been told that you are very obliging.” Crebillon takes 
4 the packet with liis usual politeness, puts his author at liis ease as 
, 4 much as possible, and makes the same enquiry. 44 I come from 
4 the neighbourhood of Rouen.” 44 Good : in three days I shall 
4 have approved your manuscript.” He leads him out, and assists 
4 him to find liis umbrella. The door seems too small for the 
4 exit of the poet, for lie sways to the left, makes a false step on 
4 the landing-place, and tumbles down stairs ; after pushing 
4 back liis censor four or five times with his hand, from excess of 
4 Norman politeness. i( What a brute I” said 1: 4< and that ani- 
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4 tnal writes.” 44 Well,” says Crebillon, 44 you have seen him, 
4 you have heard him, or rather have not heard him. Will you 
4 take my bet that Iris work is not without merit ?” 44 Then you 

4 know him ?” 44 No more than the other. I never saw him 

* before ; let us read.” We did so: the production of the clumsy 
4 Norman had ideas, style ; in short, it was a very respect- 
4 able performance. As I remained astonished at the spirit of 
4 divination which had seized on our censor, he said, 44 Many 
4 years’ experience has shown me that out of twenty authors from 
4 the south of France, nineteen are detestable; while, out of the 
4 same number from the north, half at least have the germ of 
4 talent, and are capable of great things. The worst possible 
4 verses are made between Bourdeaux and Nismes. That is the 
4 latitude of bad poets. , All these writers have in general nothing 
4 but wind in their heads; while those of the north have good 
4 sense and natural talent which only wants cultivation.” I have 
4 had many occasions to apply Crebillon’s observation, and have 
4 rarely found it fail. Southern heads (making allowance forex- 
4 ceptions), seem to me unfit for composition—they want logic.’ 

Yet this inferiority is not without compensation in other re¬ 
spects. It is quite remarkable how much of the peculiar cha¬ 
racter which has long distinguished the elite of the French 
nation—the tincture of the old court, the tone of elegant and 
witty circles, the 6 form and pressure’ of polished society—have 
been derived originally from the south. Wherever south and 
north have been brought into contact, on a stage where external 
advantages—quickness, and wit—were likely to predominate over 
essentials—as at Paris and Versailles—the first has almost invari¬ 
ably beaten his more solid rival out of the field. Our own po¬ 
pular notion of the French character is almost wholly derived 
from Vhomme du midi , and is utterly untrue of the Norman, the 
Picard, or the Lorrainer. This has been especially the case since 
the reign of Francis I., with whom the courtly histoiy of France 
begins. 4 Ever since the end of the 15th century,’ to quote again 
from M. Thierry, 4 the class of men in favour, which was formerly 
4 termed in France noblesse de cour> has been always composed, in 
4 great majority, of Gascons and southern families in general.’ 
And, whether this hereditary connexion with courts has given, 
them also a peculiar aptitude for politics—or whether it be true, 
that the qualities most necessary for a political leader are not the 
sounder faculties of the mind, but boldness, readiness, and en¬ 
thusiasm,—it is certain, as the same writer observes, that political 
power seems to fall, by a kind of destiny, almost invariably to can¬ 
didates from the left bank of the Loire. In our own days, De 
Cazes, Vill^le, Martignac, Polignac, Pdrier, Soult, Guizot, have 
maintained in turn this prescriptive right of their countrymen. 
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But a closer examination shows that these two great regions 
(thirty-two departments of northern, and fifty-four of southern 
France) comprehend many sub-divisions which merit a particu¬ 
lar examination, from the distinctness of the features which they 
exhibit. In the following short survey we have partly followed 
M. d’Angeville’s generalizations; and partly endeavoured to cor¬ 
rect them for ourselves by reference to the statistical data on which 
he founds them. 

The inhabitants of Normandy are a peculiar race, differing in 
many characteristic points from their neighbours, both on the 
east and west; a sort of cousins of our own, both in temper ami 
descent, and 

‘ Still from either beach, 

The voice of blood doth reach, 

More audible than speech.’ 

They deserve, therefore, our special investigation. Nor is it a 
kindred of which we have any reason to be ashamed; although 
the evil as well as the good results of a blood above average 
‘ strength,’ to use a Scottish phrase, are mingled in their compo¬ 
sition. Normandy is unusually circumstanced with respect to 
the progress of population. Deaths, on the whole, are fewer, 
births also fewer, than in other extensive districts of France. The 
increase of numbers is very slow ; one department, and that rich 
and commercial (I’Eure), presents the singular aspect, in Europe, 
of a community quite stationary in numbers amidst the highest 
apparent prosperity. Life is long ; the standard of subsistence 
high; the race is above the average of France in-point of sta¬ 
ture ; but, by one of those contradictions of which we have hinted 
an explanation, it does not appear to M. d’Angeville to be 
robust. A rigorous purist would not perhaps be delighted with the 
moral phenomena which these tables present with regard to this 
province. Although instruction is common, crime is, relatively 
speaking, more common still; the number of bastards and found¬ 
lings is also considerable. Notwithstanding all their education, 
the Normans have among them a considerable spirit of resist¬ 
ance to the law ; taxes are not very easily collected, or con¬ 
scripts raised ; they are, in short, moult forts ajustitier as their 
countryman, Wace, represented them six hundred years ago; when 
he very plainly recommended for them a much rougher course of 
treatment than is fashionable among modern political philoso¬ 
phers :— 

f holer et plaisier,’ ( older et ployer) 1 lor convient, 

Si en toz temps soz piez les tient, 

£ ki bien les defolt et poigne 

D’els porra fere sa besoigne 1’ "* 

On the other hand, M. d’Angeville’s tables show distinctly 
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enough that they retain also their ancient character of litigious- 
ness; their departments are among the blackest in the map of 
esprit de chicane ; and in this respect, as well as in their aver¬ 
sion to military service, they exhibit rather a southern than a 
northern character. They are not very zealous either in the 
matter of politics or religion. On the whole, the results which 
are displayed by statistical enquiry into the condition of the Nor¬ 
mans, correspond with the character generally attributed to them; 
a disposition marked by shrewdness, energy, independence, and 
some selfishness, but softened by the influence of wealth and in¬ 
telligence. 

Picardy, Artois, and the other departments of the Belgian fron¬ 
tier, form one of the most valuable portions of the kingdom; both 
from the wealth and from the moral and physical character of 
the inhabitants. Theddood of the old Jichjai here preserves the 
same marked superiority which it exhibited in the days of Caesar 
over that of the other Celtic races. Tn point of manufacturihg 
and commercial industry, no district of similar extent approaches 
this. Its population (especially in the departments of le Nord 
and Pays de Calais) is very dense, and increasing with moderate 
rapidity. The people arc well fed, and the average duration of.life 
long, except in the large towns. In point of education these de¬ 
partments scarcely figure so w r ell as might be expected from their 
wealth and industry ; and pauperism is the eating sore of this part 
of France. Crimes are frequent in Picardy, rare in le Nord [French 
Flanders], notwithstanding its dense civic population. The de¬ 
partment du Nord ranks highest of all in M. d’Angeville’s 
columns, both'with respect to the quality of the food consumed in 
it, and the average stature of the conscripts (one metre 682 milli¬ 
metres, or more than five feet six inches English). This depart¬ 
ment is the Lancashire or Yorkshire of France, in point of manu¬ 
facturing industry; and it is well known that those counties 
furnish, in like manner, the tallest specimens of Englishmen ;—a 
sufficient answer, if one were needed, to the notion that such 
industry has a general tendency to produce physical deterioration 
in mankind. 

Alsace and Lorraine, that corner of Germany of which Ger¬ 
man patriotism still regrets the loss—‘ dent Kaiser und demBeich 
‘ ycrauht ’—are inhabited by a mixed population, differing from 
the purely Celtic French in habits, and partly in language. 
Descended from the most warlike races of the ancient world— 
the semi-Teutonic Belgce of the Rhine and Moselle—the fierce 
Alemanni , who, when these had become Roman and degenerate, 
trampled them under foot in the fourth and fifth centuries,—they 
^e a bold and peculiarly energetic people, with the faults as 
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well as virtues belonging to such a character. In no part of 
France is military service so popular; in fact, the cavalry of the 
kingdom is at this day chiefly recruited from these departments; 
and the trade of plying as substitutes for the conscription—by 
which a prudent man may save 12 or 1500 francg in four or five 
years—is one commonly pursued by Alsatians and Lorrainers. 
Political excitement is very powerful; it is well known that the 
strongest partisans of the Imperial Government were to be 
found in this part of France, selected on that account by young 
Bonaparte as the scene of his abortive experiment in 1836 ; but 
the prevailing feeling at the present day is republican. Population 
increases rapidly; education is more general than in any district 
of equal extent; and, especially in Alsace, industry is highly 
developed. It is painful to be obliged to add, that Alsace is 
also one of the regions of France in which prime is most rife; for 
which it has in great measure to thank its custom-house lines 
and the economical wisdom of the Chambers. Domestic morality 
is also very indifferent: the exposure of children, however, is 
very rare in all these parts, and generally, as we have said, 
wherever education prevails. 

The eastern parts of Burgundy and Franche Comte (the side 
of France nearest the Swiss frontier) have another very dis¬ 
tinct race of inhabitants, and one possessed of many valuable 
qualities. Here there is not much of wealth or industry on a 
great scale; but the people are sober and active; they are un¬ 
commonly robust, and exempt from defects of constitution : one 
department of Franche Comte (Jura) ranks next to that du 
Nord in respect of the stature of its inhabitants. Education is 
here at its maximum; in Doubs and Jura only 170 out of 1000 
recruits are'unable to read and write;—the average number in 
France being 486 out of 1000. Crime is about of average fre¬ 
quency; the state of morals, on the whole satisfactory, especially 
with respect to the exposure of children, which is almost un¬ 
known ; religious feeling (according to M. d’Angeville’s test) 
strong; which shows that it is not incompatible in France with 
a high degree of education. 

Britanny, notwithstanding its latitude, lies to the south, or 
rather south-west of the great line of division of which we have 
spoken so often; and its characteristics offer the strongest possible 
contrast to those of northern France in general. Here industry 
is very little developed; crime extremely rare; morality, in all 
the points touched by this statistical enquiry, very good—and 
yet instruction m the most backward state. The department of 
Finisterre, the extreme western part of the kingdom, is nearly the 
lowest in point of education; almost four-fifths of the inhabitant^ 
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nre destitute of its very elements. Religious feeling is strong; 
political excitement very little. department of llle et 

Vilaine (in which Rennes, the ancient metropolis of Britanny, 
is situated) ranks lowest of all France as to the proportion of 
electors who exercise their franchise. In fact, the general political 
complexion of Britanny is that of sullen and passive Royalism. 
Physically considered, the Breton race is short-lived; scarcely 
attaining an average of thirty years,—very ill-fed and lodged, and 
very low in stature. The people of the department of Morbihan 
are the shortest in France; the average height of conscripts of 
twenty years of age being 1 metre 030 millemetres, or five feet 
four inches English. 

Anjou, Maine, and La Vendee, the seats of a population so 
distinguished in the annals of heroism and self-devotion, present 
no great difference from Britanny in their moral statistics. In all 
of them crime is rare,—education very low. The bodily charac¬ 
teristics of the race are favourable, with the exception of deficiency 
of stature. The number, both of illegitimate children and of 
foundlings, in this part of France, is extremely small. 

The central region of Southern France, between the valleys of 
the Rhone, Loire, and Garonne, forms a wide space, comprising 
more than twenty modern departments, and presenting a general 
uniformity of features to the statistical observer,—the most mi¬ 
serable region, perhaps, not of France only, but of civilized 
Europe. This whole district is purely agricultural. Poverty is 
almost universal. 'The human race is diminutive, and far from 
robust. In one extensive province, chestnuts constitute an im¬ 
portant addition to ordinary food ; and that region (the Limousin) 
appears to be the worst circumstanced in all France with respect to 
the statistics of life. Considered as to the moral coftdition of its 
inhabitants, this ivide tract presents a greater variety of appear¬ 
ances. These poor and neglected races, with very little instruc¬ 
tion, are commonly very exempt from crime; but there are ex¬ 
ceptions to this rule. Auvergne, with little industry or edu¬ 
cation, has many offences, both against person and property. 
Aveyron and Lozere (the region of the Cevenftes, inhabited by 
a peculiarly ferocious people, whom the long wars of religion 
seem to have effectually demoralized) present nearly the w r orst 
aspect of any district in France. Military service is unpopular 
in all this part of the country; religious feeling strong; politics 
generally high; and it is curious that this poverty-stricken coun¬ 
try seems peculiarly adapted to the growth of litigiousness. In*, 
deed a district of about a dozen contiguous departments (com¬ 
prising Auvergne, Lyonnais, and Dauphine) would seem to be 
Mhe pays de cocagne of French lawyers,—a land where briefs drop 
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like ripe’figs into the mouth of the eater. In the beggarly little 
department of Lozere, on th^fouthern declivity of the Cevennes, 
there is one lawsuit per annum for every sixty-nine inhabitants, 
men, women, and children 1 

The inhabitants of the valley of the Garonne,—the Gascons 
proper, against whom so many of the proverbial witticisms of 
their fellow-countrymen are directed—exhibit far more agreeable 
features. Although industry is not so much developed here as 
in the northern departments, yet much comfort prevails. Life is 
long in this favoured district; and the number of individuals who 
attain the age of a century much greater than in any other part 
of France. Instruction is moderately diffused, crime extremely 
rare. The department of Gironde, although it contains the great 
commercial city of Bourdeaux, ranks amongst the very highest in 
the scale of morality. Party and religioiis zeal are high ; yet 
the people are sober and orderly; and, in a political point of 
view, their worst features seem to be a decided dislike to taxa¬ 
tion and military service. On the whole, it would be difficult to 
point out any part of France in which the nature of soil, climate, 
and people, present together so satisfactory a picture. 

The natives of the Pyrenees are usually drawn in favour¬ 
able colours by travellers ; but statistical enquiry seems very far 
from bearing out this flattering representation. They appear 
to be a robust and long-lived race ; but with little education or 
industry, much crime, and a very relaxed state of domestic mo¬ 
rality. Even pauperism (which we should*not have expected) 
seems much developed in this remote country. A difference, 
however, must be made between the Basques of the Western 
Pyrenees, who are comparatively a superior race, and the inha¬ 
bitants of the Eastern part of the same chain. Those of Roussil¬ 
lon, in particular (Pyrenees Orientales), appear to be among the 
worst-conditioned, in most respects, of the whole kingdom. 

Provence ranks favourably in the scale of criminality, all things 
considered: although offences of violence are common, and morals 
lax. It is not much below the average iiymint of education. Re¬ 
ligious sentiment is strong. It is observable that in this region, 
and in the maritime part of Languedoc also, the race of people is 
much taller than in the other southern parts of France. Perhaps 
an antiquarian might derive this peculiarity from the settlement 
of Phocean and Massilian colonists among the more diminutive 
races of Aquitanians and Ligures (roif oyxots en/v£trTd*/uem f accord¬ 
ing to Diodorus Siculus). A simpler explanation may be found 
in the number of large maritime towns; for, in France at least, 
the people of cities are almost always better fed and taller than 
those of the country. Their subsistence is also good; yet life, 
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in this invalid-visited corner of the earth, is very short: scarcely 
more than thirty years. Indeed it appears to admit of little doubt, 
that the climate of the southern coast of France, deceitfully bril¬ 
liant and mild, is little favourable to the human constitution. 

Lastly, Corsica—a country by itself—a little kingdom, of 
which the inhabitants arc as widely removed in habits and cha¬ 
racter from their neighbours of the mainland, either in France, 
or Tuscany, as the Irish from the British. The population of* 
Corsica increases, at the present time, nearly at the rate of one 
per cent per annum—the highest ratio of increase in France. 
But the habits of social order and industry seem scarcely to have 
penetrated beyond the walls of one or two seaport towns. Law 
is hated and resisted by all. Out of every 1090 inhabitants, 
there is one annually accused of crime—the highest proportion 
in France ; but it mjrft be remembered that the crimes of the 
Corsicans are those of the savage, not the citizen. It is a land 
where the dagger and the musket decide the disputes which are 
elsewhere terminated by civil process : the vendetta of a Corsican 
sept is not less long-lived, and even more savage, than the feud 
of an old Scottish clan. It is impossible to compare such a people, 
by any recognised standard, with the civilized inhabitants of cbn- 
tinental France. Physically, their condition is not among the 
worst ; they are robust, although short of stature—tolerably well 
fed—and enjoy rather more than an average duration of life, not¬ 
withstanding the many extra accidents to which that of a true 
Corsican is exposed. 

These are a few of the principal masses of population which 
have their assigned portions within the boundaries of this fair 
kingdom. In tracing this short outline of their characteris¬ 
tics, we have but indicated a line of investigation which we 
trust to see more adequately filled up than it has ever yet been ; 
and that in other countries also, in which we have an interest 
above that of mere curiosity. I et us conclude with the senti¬ 
ment with which the able historian of the Gauls (M. Thierry) 
closes his work—a passage at once eloquent and true—allowing a 
little for the hyperbolical language, which continues to be the 
fault of Gallic rhetoric as much as it was in the time of Diodorus 
Siculus : *—‘ Descended from the soldiers of Brennus and Ver- 
‘ cingetorix—the citizens of Carhutum and Gergovia—the sena- 
‘ tors of Durocortorum and Bibracte—have we no resemblance 
‘ to our fathers ? That type, so strongly impressed on the ear- 
‘ liest generations, has time effaced it from the latest ? Children 
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c as we are of modern society, has civilisation, that costume of 
‘ human races, transformed as well as disguised .in us the old 
‘ man ? And, if we were to examine ourselves well in one of 

* those crises where nations, shaking off social conventions, show 
6 themselves in the very nakedness of their nature, would it not 

* be possible to discover some signs of this inheritance of virtues 
‘ and vices ? I know not: but, in tracing the narrative of this 
e long work, more than once I have been stopped by a sudden 
‘ emotion ; more than once I have fancied that I beheld the 
‘ image of men of our own days pass before me; and I have 
‘ thence inferred that our good and evil dispositions were not 
‘ born yesterday on this earth, on which we shall leave them/ * 


Art. III.—1. An Architectural Tour in Normandy ; with some 
Remarks on Norman Architecture. By Henry Gally 
Knight, Esq., M.P. Bvo. London: 1836. 

2. The Normans in Sicily ; being a Sequel to an Architectural 
Tour in Normandy. By Henry Gally Knight, Esq., M.P. 
8vo. 1838. 

3. Illustrations of the Normans in Sicily ; being a Series of 
Thirty Drawings of the Saracenic and Norman Remains of 
that Country. 1838. 

Tn these works, but more particularly the two latter, Mr Knight 
has collected most valuable materials for the history of 
mediaeval architecture,—opening a mine of exceeding richness, 
hitherto almost unworked by the diligence of archaeology. The 
plan adopted by him is one, which few amateurs have the means, 
and still fewer the opportunity or spirit to employ. Mr Knight 
has been accompanied in all his extensive tours by able architects, 
who, at his expense, and under his direction, executed the series 
of ample drawings, portions whereof are given to the public in 
the * Illustrations:’ and it is upon these graphic evidences that 
any theory propounded by him must in great measure depend. If 
documents are to be fairly and usefully brought together for the 
annals of art, it is by such a union of the man of practice, and the 
man of speculation, that the enquiry can be most satisfactorily 
effected. The professional designer can seldom have devoted his 
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time and leisure to the labour of acquiring the historical know¬ 
ledge requisite Jor the investigations tfhich can alone suggest an 
instructive selection of examples; whilst the pencil of the amateur 
is never adequate to the principal task of supplying the mass 
and body of accurate and finished representations, which the 
architectural student requires. We do not by any means intend 
to speak disrespectfully of amateur productions: in themselves, 
they are the source of great and innocent pleasure. The sketch¬ 
book affords an excellent antidote against the weariness of the 
body; and the still more wearying idleness of the mind of the 
unlucky wight'wandering (like too many of our countrymen) 
without object or end. Such attempts may furthermore have 
considerable utility as memoranda They may serve as indica¬ 
tions, directing others to the same objects—nay, occasionally 
they may form pleasiifg embellishments ; but as the materials 
for any extended or scientific investigation, the performances, 
tintings, and sketchings of the amateur’s portfolio never can 
supply the place of the productions of the real artist. The 
degree of proficiency required for making complete and satisfac¬ 
tory architectural drawings, exacting a thorough knowledge of 
measurement, perspective, and colouring, can only be acquired 
by such a consumption of time and practice, as is totally in¬ 
compatible with the duties and occupations of any other active 
course of life; and the same observation may be extended to 
every other department of art. It will, of course, often happen 
that the drawings of the professional artist are slovenly and in¬ 
accurate, and it may sometimes chance that those of the amateur 
are skilful and correct; but, considered as antagonist classes, we 
may boldly assert that the gentleman s work in the hook-plate, 
bears the same relation to the sketch of the operative draftsman, 
that the 4 ladies work ', in the 4 Repository’ bears to the genuine 
caps and shoes of the counter. And we well recollect the placid 
criticism of the late Charles Stothard, who, when called upon, 
as in duty bound, to admire the broad and splendid contents of 
a non-professional portfolio, carefully and respectfully examined 
the first specimen, and then quietly turned its face downwards, 
so as to display the cream-white surface of the back, adding the 
simple remark, 4 a very fine piece of Bristol board I’ Perhaps the 
late Mr Hope may be an approach to a single exception from the 
general rule. His natural talent, his opulent leisure, and, above 
all, his complete devotion to the study of architecture, have 
placed him at the head of the voluntaries; but he is not ortho¬ 
dox ; he is not on the establishment. His engravings literally 
swarm with inaccuracies. Pleasing as his outlines are, they only 
tell you where to look for the original edifices; whilst, if he had 
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adopted Mr Knight’s plan, illustrating his essay by the pencil of 
a competent artist, his * Historical Essay on Architecture ’ would 
have possessed almost unrivalled merit. 

Mr Knight, having previously investigated the mediaeval an¬ 
tiquities of France and Italy, visited Normandy (which, for 
various reasons, must not be considered as France ), in 1831, with 
the views mentioned in this extract:— 

‘ The startling dates assigned, J»y the Norman Society of Antiquaries, 
to sotne churches in the pointed style in Normandy, could not hut excite 
considerable surprise and curiosity in other countries. The Society, in 
their report for the year 1825, depose that churches exist in Normandy, 
at Coutances, Mortain, and other places, which were built in the eleventh 
century , ami built in the pointed style. It would not have been surprising 
if France bad done nothing more than assert her prior claim to the adop¬ 
tion of the pointed style ; hut that instances of the complete developement 
of that style should be found any where of such unsuspected antiquity, 
was enough to create astonishment. 

‘ Under these circumstances, l determined to cross the water for the 
sake of inspecting and examining the architectural miracles in question. 
On so particular an occasion, I resolved not merely to trust to my own 
judgment, and engaged an architect by profession, Mr Richard Hussey, 
to be my companion; that I might have the assistance of a practised eye 
to examine the construction of the buildings, and a practised hand to de¬ 
lineate their outline.’ 

Mr Knight having thus diligently surveyed the architecture 
of the Normans in France and England, and adopted the 
opinions which wo have quoted, his researches instigated him to 
an undertaking of much more novelty and importance —‘ an 
s account of their operations in the third scene of their conquest 
‘ and domiaion, in the Island of Sicily.’ Here a' new scene is un- 
folded,—a scene slightly noticed or inaccurately described by 
previous travellers ; and, from the facts collected by Mr Knight, 
he deduces the following conclusion^:— 

1 1. That the Normans, adopting the corrupt Roman style, gave it a 
character of their own. 

‘ 2. That the supposed existence of the pointed style in Normandy in 
J056 (i. e., in the case of the cathedral of Coutances), is a pure imagina¬ 
tion. 

‘ 3. That the Normans greatly contributed to the advancement of the 
arts in England. 

* 4. That architecture performed exactly the same revolutions in Eng¬ 
land and France ; France having, in all the changes, a certain precedence. 

‘ 5. That in Calabria, where the Normans settled before their acquisition 
of Sicily, they appear never to have departed from the round, or Roman¬ 
esque style. The remains of their buildings testify a studious endeavour 
to imitate the works of the Romans. Until about the conclusion of the 
eleventh century, this style continued unaltered; and that it appears from 
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various examples, that the same circular or Romanesque style was first 
employed in the eastern part of Sicily, and kept its footing for some 
time. 

‘ But it is equally clear,’ Mr Knight argues, ‘ that at and near Palermo, 
the Normans, from the moment they conquered the island, employed 
a style totally different from the style which they had adopted any where 
else; totally different from the style which had, up to that time, been 
employed by any nation of Europe; and that, having once adopted this 
style, they ever afterwards adhered to it in Sicily.’ 

The 6 pointed style,’ to which Mr Knight thus alludes, is ex¬ 
emplified in several very remarkable examples, whose characters, 
are to be collected partly from his descriptions, but much more 
distinctly from the Illustrations v hich accompany the text. In 
every respect arc these objects most singular. Let the historian 
of Italy consult them’with care; they will reveal to him much 
more than the mere progress of art; for the fabrics still existing 
in Sicily form the best commentary upon the pages of the Chro¬ 
niclers. 

Sicily formed a community whose political relations differed 
from all others of the age. The acquisition of the territory by 
the Normans, was productive of the smallest possible displace¬ 
ment of the races by whom the island was inhabited, prior to its 
subjugation. Of these the Greeks were, perhaps, still the most 
numerous. Whether the descendants of the first Hellenic colo¬ 
nists, or the result of later immigrations, they were still unbroken 
as a people. Their hierarchy continued its canonical succession ; 
and, if the location of two bishops in one city be incompatible 
with the unity of the Church, the Latin succession, both there 
and in Naples, is in a state of irreparable irregularity. Their 
language flourished; and such arts as they possessed were culti¬ 
vated with at least as much success as in the capital of the Eastern 
empire. The Saracens experienced from the Normans the same 
toleration which they had previously exercised. The code of the 
Roman Emperor, and the precepts of the Arabian Prophet, equally 
continued to be the law. In public documents the Arabic was 
employed concurrently with the two great dialects of the Christian 
world; and the descendants of the Scandinavian conquerors copied 
the costume and ceremonial of Byzantium ; and adopted the lux¬ 
uries and customs to which the subjects of the Caliphs owed at 
once their degeneracy and their civilisation. Whatever affinity 
the constituted government of the e Normans i i\ Sicily’ possessed 
towards the laws and customs of Latin Europe, the spirit of the 
court, and the life and conversation of the sovereigns, bore a 
much nearer resemblance to Bagdad or Cordova, than to West¬ 
minster or Rouen. 
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The Arabian traveller might he well justified in not consider¬ 
ing himself as a wanderer in an infidel land; and, though one 
portion of the subjects of the Norman * William’ have annexed the 
epithet of ‘ the Bad* to the sovereign’s name, the wailings of the 
Saracen matrons, as he was borne to the sepulchre, might be 
well called forth by the remembrance of his mildness and im¬ 
partiality. 

This position of the Normans arose, in the first instance, from 
absolute necessity. A single fortress, nay a single tower, might 
have contained within its walls the united bands whose steady 
valour enabled the sons of Guiscard to win the fertile Trinacria. 
Any attempt to exterminate, or to expel the inhabitants, would 
have proved fatal to the conquerors; and, if such a depopulation 
could have been effected, they would surely have paused before 
they exchanged the uncultivated field, the deserted vineyard, and 
the idle harbour, for the tribute gladly paid by the industrious pea¬ 
sant, and the service rendered by the warlike Emir, wielding the 
scimetar and darting the javelin as the faithful defender of an infi¬ 
del sovereign.* 

All these circuipstances produced a fellowship between the Sa¬ 
racen and Christian mind, which influenced the whole aspect of 
social life. The splendour of the Saracen buildings calls forth the 
constant admiration of the ancient Chroniclers ; and the fragments 
still existing at Palermo, or in its vicinity, and upon which Mr 
Knight grounds his deductions, still exhibit many striking features 
even in their decay. The first of these edifices is the Ziza:— 

* A large and very lofty square edifice, built with large ashler stones 
in regular courses, and neatly put together with very little mortar. On 
the outside there are no original windows, for originally the windows 
were all turned to the court within ; but the exterior is relieved and orna¬ 
mented with tiers of long-pointed pannels, with two sinkings. Round 
the summit is a parapet of large stones, placed horizontally, on which is 
sculptured an inscription in Cupbic characters. 

‘ This building is still inhabitable, and has been so entirely altered, 
to suit its modern destination, that nothing original is to be seen in the 
interior, except a fragment of the Arabesque honeycomb in the Gorner 
of one of the ceilings. But the great curiosity of the place is an open 
hall on the ground floor, which is in good preservation, and is aft exact 
counterpart of the luxurious retreats which are so universally seen in 
Mahomedan countries. 

‘ This hall, connected by a wide segmented arch with an open corridor 
which stretches along the front, has three recesses—in one of which 


* Mr Knight’s history of the conquest of Sicily furnishes the autho¬ 
rities for our text. It is clearly told, but we have no space for quotations. 
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(the one opposite the arch) is a fountain, of which the waters are con¬ 
ducted in channels across the marble floor. The vaulted part of the 
recesses is covered with elaborate specimens of that honeycomb work 
which is so common in the Alhambra. The walls are enriched with 
mosaics; the floor, which is much worn, has been inlaid. 

* There are inscriptions, in Cuphic characters on the walls of the cor¬ 
ridor, on each side of the arch. 

‘ This hall is not the less curious for having been worked upon by the 
Normans;—in cousequence of which it now exhibits the blended .per¬ 
formances of the two nations—Norman and Saracenic ornaments side 
by side. 

‘ The Norman additions are small marble pillars and mosaics. The 
pillars, which are introduced at the angles and at intervals along the 
walls, have foliage capitals, with animals intermixed. The Norman 
.mosaics represent huntsmen and peacocks, as at the Palazzo Reale; but 
the lowest band of mosaics, which goes round the hali, is a repetition 
of flowers, and so entirely Arabesque in its character, that either it must 
have been a part of the original work, or copied from Saracenic designs. 

The other examples are found in the Cuba and its adjoining 
buildings. ‘ Cuba/ says Mr Knight, ‘ is derived from the 
‘ Arabic Cubed , which signifies a vault, or vaulted work/ The 
root will be easily recognised in the term ‘ Alcove/ which* we 
have borrowed at second-hand from the Arabs, through the 
medium of the Spanish; whilst the etymologist might fill volumes 
with the cognate terms xufiti, uutpo;, cu/ia, kopf cop , cup, cope , 
cover , quiver , &t*., all flowing from the same radicals of concavity. 

‘ La Cuba is a lofty oblong edifice, built round a court, with a square 
projection in the centre of each external side, it is constructed of large 
ashler stones, well put together. The outside is ornamented with the 
same pointed pannels ; and there is the same parapet at the top, covered 
with Cuphic inscriptions. In the court within is a recess, of which the 
vault, is ornamented with the Moorish honeycomb. 

‘ La Cuba uus originally surrounded with gardens, in which were an 
immense fish-pond and various pavilions. Fazellus, in the first book of 
his * Decade/describes the past glories of the gardens in the following 
words :— 

‘ “ Attached to the palace was a park or enclosure, about two miles in 
circumference, within which were delightful gardens. Within the enclosure 
were a number of vaulted pavilions, open on all sides, for the pleasure of 
the prince ; of which one remains entire to this day. In the midst of 
the garden was an immense fish-pond, of which the sides were composed 
of very large squared stones, and were of a vast thickness. These walls 
are still in a perfect state. Over this fish-pond impended, as it were, 
the palace, built for the delight of the prince, round whose summit Cu¬ 
phic characters are seen, of which I have not been able to obtain any in¬ 
terpretation. 

‘ The “ vaulted pavilion” still exists entire, and is perhaps the most 
curious, as well as most genuine vestige of the Saracens, which is to be 
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seen in the neighbourhood of Palermo* It stands in a walled garden on 
the contrary side of the modern road. It is entirely built of ashler stone, 
and consists of four pointed arches, which support a small cupola. The 
prches are surrounded with exactly the same peculiar ornament iVhicli 
surrounds the windows in*the old part of the cathedral. In the centre 
of the floor of the pavilion was a fountain now dry.’ 1 

In all these Saracen buildings the style is uniform. Invari¬ 
ably, the arches are pointed, not only in the blank windows and 
in the panhels, but in the apertures, so as to show that they are 
an integral portion of the building; but this form, it is very impor¬ 
tant to remark, is not produced by a central jdlnt, but by an ex¬ 
cavated key-stone ; and, wherever the central joint is absent, there 
is no true Gothic arch*. The ornaments to which Mr Knight has 
given the name of the honeycomb exist jn his examples, as he 
observes, in common with the Alhambra: but we do not observe 
those great peculiarities of the Moorish architecture of Spain, 1 — 
the contrasted, the foliated,*and the horse-shoe arches. The 
■ general aspect of the Sicilian Saracenic style is more severe 
than' in the ^Caliphate of Cordova ; there we may study the 
Saracenic style in full luxuriance; but in Sicily the order ap¬ 
proximates more nearly to that employed in Armenia, Syria, and 
Persia, from whence the model w r as probably transmitted to the 
West. 

Such, then, was the aspect of the Saracenic buildings found by 
the Norman conquerors in their new kingdom; -and the most 
ancient vestige of Norman architecture exhibits, as Mr Knight is 
of opinion, their adoption of the enchorial style. This relic is 
the more ancient portion of the church of San Giovanni de’ Lc- 
prosi, apparently the earliest structure of the Saracenic Norman 
era ; and it possesses the strongest claims to the character of 
authenticity. Erected by Count Roger, for the purpose of 
marking the spot upon which his forces were encamped, the 
event which the church commemorates, and the known period of 
the death of its founder, fix the date of the structure between 1072 
and 1101. The building is small, and much of what exists is 
reconstruction ; but the external walls of the two sides, and the 
east end of the church are original, as well as the cupola. The 
tvindows and doors in the lateral walls are pointed and plain; and 
the stone cupola rests upon four pointed arches. We are there¬ 
fore here n presented with the fofrn of the Gothic arch, nearly coe¬ 
val with the age of our Anglo-Norman conquest. 

This church of San Giovanni degli Leprosi, is only a fragment. 
The edifice which furnishes the next link in Mr Knight’s chain 
of evidence, is more ample in its features. It is the church of 
San Giovanni degli Eremiti, whose aspect is entirely unaltered, 
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unimpaired, and unimproved and whose history is exempted 
from any obscurity. Built, together with' the adjoining mona- 
st,ery # by King Roger, the Sovereign addressed his missive in 
1132, to William, the head of a congregation of Hermits at 
Monte Vergine iq Apulia; requesting him to send a sufficient 
number of members of the fraternity, which had then acquired 
a great reputation for sanctity ; in order that they might colo¬ 
nize the new establishment, then ready for their reception. , A 
subsequent charter or diploma, dated in 1148, is’ existing, 
wherein King Roger describes the foundation, as “ that mona¬ 
stery which is situated under our own eyes, and near to our own 
palace, and which was built at our own expense.” The period, 
therefore, of the erection of the. building is ascertained with 
great precision, and its identity established in the unaltered state 
in which the church still subsists. 

* It has so oriental an appearance, that, if its history were not so ac¬ 
curately known, it might havp been mistaken for one of the mbsques of 
the Saracens; afterwards converted to Christian uses. The singularity 
of its exterior arises from the number of its little cupolas, in shape- ex¬ 
actly like those which are seen all over the East. It had originally five 
cupolas; three over the na\e and one over each transept. Of the&e, 
four remain. The cupolas are supported by a curious process of corbel¬ 
ling rf.1 each corner, the necessity for which expedient arises from the 
imposition ol a circle on a square. The whole (cupolas as well as walls) 
is constructed of squared stone. This building is in the shape of the 
Latin cross, with three apses at the east end. It has no side aisles. 

‘ The arches, under the cupolas, are pointed, as well as the doors and 
windows. 

1 About this building there is more character and peculiarity than 
about any we have hitherto seen. There is nothing at all like it either 
in France or England. The dissimilarity%arises from the oriental man¬ 
ner which the Normans acquired in Sicily.’ 

In this cliurch the predominating character is that of simpli¬ 
city ; but great splendour add magnificence distinguish the coe¬ 
val structure of the e Capella Palatinain which the singular 
constitution of the Norman-Saracen realm itself is brought, as 
it were, before the beholder. 

* A considerable part of the Norman palace remains, though much 
has been pulled down, at different times, and much is disguised by mo¬ 
dern reparation. It was originally built on the plan of the Norman. 
Keeps of the north. The principal fooms and the chapel were, and 
still are, on the third story, whilst the rooms for attendants and prisons 
occupied the space below. There is a large court in the centre. Ori¬ 
ginally, the palace had a square tower at each angle; of which, only one, 
called La Torre di ^nta Ninfa, remains in its ancient state. One of 
the towers was built by Count Roger; another, by William I.; and a 
third w'as added by William II. King Roger’s addition to the palace, 
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was the celebrated chapel. The Norman kings had also constructed a 
great hall for public occasions. This Half was united to the western side 
of the palace, and must have been on the ground floor, as William I. is 
related to have gone dopm to it from his apartments, when he went to 
address the people after the insurrection. 

‘The Norman tower which remains, is ornamented externally with 
long pointed pannels, slightly sunk in the walls, and retains a few of if* 
pointed windows, divided by slender pillars. 

‘ Ascending the great staircase, we proceeded at once to the chapel, 
which runs the length of one side of the palace, and is entered from an 
open corridor, which goes round the four sides of the court. 

‘ This chapel is in the most complete preservation ; a perfect gem of 
its kind, and a most singular and interesting specimen of that mixture of 
style which is only to be found, and could only be found in Sicily*. 

* It has all the features of a large church; a nave, side aisles, mid 
three apses. It is built in the long Latin form, nol on the square Gro< k 
plan ; hut it has a Greek cupola at the intersection of the cross. The 
choir is approached by a few steps. The pillars of the nave are taken 
from earlier buildings, and are of different materials; some are granite, 
others marble. Their capitals are of the time, not exactly alike, but all 
ornamented with foliage, without any admixture of %e” n s. The arches 
are all pointed. 

1 The windows are short, broad lancets, small in size, and few in 
number; for, in southern regions, where the beams of the sun are 
intensely bright, it becomes a great object to exclude them, especially 
from religious edifices, to which a certain degree of sombreness mipnvis 
additional effect. 

‘ The apses, the cupola, the walls, the insides of the arches, every 
part of the interior are entirely coveted with mosaics, on a gold ground ; 
the effect of which, especially when the sun streams on any particular 
part, is more rich, without being gaudy, than can easily he imagined, 

‘ The roof is not less peculiar. It is of wood, fashioned and orna¬ 
mented in the Saracenic raanitcr. The centre is composed of a scries of 
large roses, or stars, with pendants between each, and on the edges of 
these compartments are inscriptions in Cnphio characters, associating 
Mahomedan recollections with a Christian temple. On one side of the 
choir appears a marble candelabrum, copied from the antique, but with 
a mixture of Norman ornament. 

- ‘ This chapel rvus built by King Roger, and appears to have been 

finished in 1132, as in that year, it was invested with the privileges of 
a parisli church by the bishop and chapter of Palermo. It is evident, 
that in the construction of this chapel, both Greeks and Saracens were 
employed—the artificers of the conquered nations, whose style predomi¬ 
nates over that of their employers. 

* Adjoining to the Capella Palatina is the Sacristia, out of which opens 
the Archivio, wherein, under lock and key, are preserved original 
charters and deeds relating to the chapel, from as early a period as the 
time of King Roger. Some of these deeds are in Greek, some in Greek 
and Arabic. The signatures of the witnesses are both in Greek and 
Latin characters. 
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From the Archivio we went to the only room, in the Norman tower, 
which remains in its original state, exactly as it was in the time of 
Wilham I., a small remnant of those private apartments, the richness 
■aml variety of which, Ugone Falcando describes in such glowing terms. 
Fht room which remains bears out the account of the magnificence of 
’ ic Norman kings ; for its coved ceiling, as well as its walls, are encrusted 
vit.b mosaics, and small Norman pillars of marble decorate every angle 
of the room. On the walls are seen Norman hunters, with the cross¬ 
bow, stags, and several peacocks, introduced for the sake of their brilliant 
colours. The mosaics of the ceiling represent leopards, lions, griffins, 
and other animals.’ 

r I he same characteristics are found, without any essential 
nation, in most, if not all, the edifices erected subsequently to 
o: completion of the Sicilian conquest; showing how willingly 
f *' Normans availed themselves of the services of their vassals, 
oui adopted their science. Thus, in the cathedral of Cefalu, 
edit by King Roger), all the internal arches are pointed. The 
on each side of the nave, at the intersection of the nave 
o<d transepts, in the triforium, over the windows, in the ex- 
.•-rn.il ornaments,— all are pointed; and, at the end of the tran- 
,•}<? are small circular windows beneath obtuse lancets. # 
iron' the foregoing examples, as well as from the pointed 
■ “ rising in the cathedral of Catania, the Catolica at 

> \ , '! mi the ‘ Fa vara,’ a palace exactly in the style of 
t uba and the Ziza, and attributed to the first Norman so- 
>oign—all diligently elucidated by desire of Mr Knight, he 
draws the following inferences : 

‘ That the Normans in Sicily employed the pointed style—that it was 
used in Sicily before it was adopted on the continent of Europe and 
1 hat it was borrowed from the Saracens of Africa— £ whether there in¬ 
troduced by a Saracenic, or a Greek architect, to meet that love of 
variety for which the Arabs were remarkable.’ 

With respect to the subsequent diffusion of the Gothic style 
in Europe, Mr Knight reverts to the old theory, that it was in¬ 
troduced by meanjp of the Crusaders ; in which opinion Mr Sid¬ 
ney Smirke, who, with great ability, examined the same ground,* 
coincides—these gentlemen, standing almost alone in the pre¬ 
sent day, as the champions of a doctrine which, we believe, has 
been generally renounced by architectural enquirers. 

Of the substantive importance and value of the materials which 
Mr Gaily Knight has collected, it is impossible to speak too 
highly. Talent and well-directed diligence mark his operations ; 
but we are compelled to pause in regard to his conclusions. 
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1 Our hesitation—not to say our absolute scepticism—is excited 
in the first instance, with respect to any theory ascribing much 
importance to Anglo-Norman art; and we think that Mr Gaily 
Knight has fallen into the usual national error of assigning 
an undue value to the productions of the so-called Norman or 
Anglo-Norman architects, whether as exemplified in the circular 
or in the pointed styles. Fully do we admit his proposition * that 
‘ the Novmans (in Normandy), adopting the corrupt Roman style, 

* gave it a character of their own but it was by imparting to it 
a character of greater rusticity , or, according to the ordinary 
phrase, of barbarity, than is found in almost any other coeval 
school, and by generally exhibiting an inferiority of architectural 
talent. 

Amongst the productions of the Normans, either in the Duchy, 
or in England, we may search in vain for monuments which 
can bear comparison with the skill and magnificence exhibited in 
Germany, or Belgic Gaul,—taking Cologne or Rheims as the 
centres. We can consistently extend this assertion to every 
species of mediaeval style, even until its last and concluding age; 
end, if tried by that same hard test of comparison, when placed 
in competition with the Continent, every example found in Eng¬ 
land—with the exceptions, by no means free from doubt, of the 

* lancet style/ and the fan vaulting of the ‘ age of the Roses/- 
displays a lower degree of architecture, taste, capacity, and skill. 

With respect to the evolution of the circular styles from and 
out of the architecture of the Lower Empire, the course which 
these formations pursued, may, perhaps, be even yet distinguished 
so as to remove a portion of the difficulties enveloping the history 
of mediaeval art. A curious parallel might be instituted between 
the fortunes of the language, and of the architecture of imperial 
Rome. Employed by the monastic writers, the Latin is used 
for the purposes which the state of society requires; sustaining 
modifications, which, without obliterating the original dialect, 
give it the boldness and pliability of a distinct language. New 
words are introduced to express new ideas; The writer emanci¬ 
pates himself from the elegancies of composition and the rules of 
syntax; yet in the main, the inflections are preserved. Peruse 
tlie barbarous text and still more barbarous verse; and, amidst 
corruptions and solecisms, you may yet discern the effects of the 
transmission and tradition, however imperfect, of the lessons of an 
earlier age. Such was the Latin of the clerk, as exemplified in the 
legend or the chronicle ; but the Romana rustica —the vernacular 
dialect, which, under various modifications became the foundation 
alike of the Langue d y oc> and the Langue d'oil , the Romansch of 
the Grisons, and the Lcidhi of Sardinia, and the lineal, though 
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remote parent of the French, and Italian, and Castilian—was 
the result, not of transmission and tradition, but of imitation. 
Celts and Teutons, Goths and Lombards had acquired the Ro¬ 
man language by practice. Words were acquired by usage; 
sounds repeated by ear. But they knew nothing of any previous 
teacher. The Monk breaks poor Priscian’s head often enough; 
the Rustic is guiltless of any knowledge of Priscian’s existence. 

Now, to this two-fold developement of language, there is much 
analogy in the appearances presented by Romanesque art. Within 
the circuit of the kingdom of Arles, as well as in some adjoining- 
districts, a style prevails which at once claims a direct transmis¬ 
sion from the age of the Caesars; and hence it may be termed the 
Imperial Romanesque. "Fhe capital is, almost -invariably—not an 
imitation of the Corinthian order—but the very Corinthian itself, 
as it exists in the later Roman monuments, and frequently worked 
with great truth, delicacy, and beauty. The mouldings, particu¬ 
larly of the archivolts are in accordance with the columns; the 
ornament denominated 4he 4 ornamented echinus,’ or 4 the egg 
and tongue;’ is almost invariably found ill them. The fricses fre¬ 
quently consist of foliage, animals, and antique masks; and all 
the decorative features tend towards uniformity and system. TJie 
usual arrangement of the doorways exhibits an arch within a pedi¬ 
ment. The impost is decided. Fluted pilasters are commonly 
introduced—and the baptistery, with its circular colonnade, is, in 
every instance in which we have seen it, exhibited as a heathen 
temple. A regular and consecutive series of examples in this 
style can be adduced from the period of the erection of the 
palace of Diocletian to the thirteenth century ; when it at length 
yielded to the Gothic —but, even then, many of its features still 
linger beneath the pointed arch.* 

Very different, in feeling, is the Romanesque-barharous style,, 
which, prevailing over^ood part of Belgic France and Britain, 
and also occasionally interpolated between many, districts of the 
Imperial Romanesque , exhibits a most decided difference of cha- 


* As in the cathedral of Lyons,'where fluted pilasters, nearly in I he 
Jrnpeiial Romanesque style, are found as coeval with the Gothic of the 
age of St Louis. The portal of the cathedral of Avignon, probably of the 
tenth century, is a splendid example of the best Imperial Romanesque. 
Another is found in the entrance to the south aisle of the cathe¬ 
dral of Aix. It is probably of a much later date. The iirst impres¬ 
sion resulting from such a specimen would be, that it was made up of 
classical fragments; but a careful examination, will leave no doubt but 
that the whole is a mediaeval order. 
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racter. The sculpture is generally less skilful, the foliated capi¬ 
tals occasionally approximate to the notion of the Corinthian ; but 
never exhibit any intention of retaining the properties or cha¬ 
racter of the order; and tl^ese capitals are far less favourites with 
the architect than those composed of rude groupes and misshapen 
grotesques. The impost, no longer a decided member, becomes 
a mere adjunct to the capital. In the mouldings, there may be 
an occasional resemblance to the genuine Roman style; but gen¬ 
erally they are only to be considered as resulting from the caprice 
of the untutored workman, who copied from the older structures 
just so much as pleased him, but who, having no instruction, 
displays all the clumsiness, all the fancy, and sometimes all the 
life and originality of untaught talent. 

Such are the outward appearances; the immediate cause must 
be sought in the institutions of the times. As tire substratum 
and foundation of any consistent theory for the history of art; in 
the middle ages, we must advert to the fact that, in the earlier 
eras of society, all handicrafts (save and except those upon which 
slaves were employed) were carried on by.societies which the 
Romans termed ‘ Colleges—receiving in the middle ages the ap¬ 
pellation of ‘ Guilds,’ * Mysteries,’ ‘ Zunften,* or other analogous 
denominations. The leading principles of these bodies was their 
connexion with the religion of the people. Erring and corrupted 
as the faith of the polytheists of Greece and Rome may have 
been, the worshippers did not refuse to acknowledge that from 
the Gods proceeded all inventions useful to mankind,—all well¬ 
being and prosperity. Furthermore, these Colleges adopted as a 
leading or fundamental principle, that they conferred an here¬ 
ditary privilege or duty. The son succeeded to the occupation 
of the falher; just as in the companies and guilds, the sou 
became a freeman by birth-right. His trade was his best estate 
—his inheritance. Under certain condifions, however, the civil 
law permitted the aggregation of strangers; and in some cases 
the trade was a service appendant to the possession of edifices 
or land. An analogous system appears to hqyc prevailed in 
Egypt; and the appropriation of trades and callings amongst 
the lower castes of Hindostan js governed by the same prin¬ 
ciples ; whilst throughout the Ottoman Empire and its depend¬ 
encies, as well as in Persia, the incorporations of trades continue 
as an integral portion of municipal policy; having subsisted 
through all the mutations to which these countries have bee*n 
exposed. 

We must include architecture, sculpture, and painting amongst 
the handicrafts pursued by these operative communities; nor 
should it be considered that such a classification in any wise 
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deteriorates from their true dignity. No proposition can he more 
true than the old motto of the blacksmiths’ guild,—‘ By ham- 
‘ mer and hand all art doth stand;’ and the fine arts have never 
attained their highest degree of excellence, excepting when their 
professors have combined the genius of the inventor with the 
results of practical skill. 

Amongst the Roman 4 Colleges,’ the company of hereditary 
architects held a conspicuous place. The sepulchres of the 
families of the ‘ Cossutii ’ and the ‘ Cornelii,’ * display the opu¬ 
lence and station attained by the artists whose birth placed them 
in the profession; and the constant recurrence of the names of 
fathers, and sons, and grandsons, employed upon one and the 
same edifice during the middle ages, shows how deeply the 
hereditary system was rooted, and how long it was sustained, f 

The qualifications required by Vitruvius for the profession, 
would require laborious study and sedulous application ; his 
standard of education is placed exceedingly high: in the abstract 
idea formed by the Roman of the qualifications needed for his 
favourite art, certainly we may fail to discern the need of music 
and medicine; yet the expediency of sufficient knowledge of law, 
for the purpose of obviating difficulties as .to the exercise of <he 
rights annexed to the dwelling, cannot be considered as entirely 
unnecessary ; whilst the lore of astrology, in an age when they 
sought to give stability to the foundation of the edifice, by 
placing the corner-stone deep in earth, in mystic conformity to 
the position of the astral spheres, would be deemed perhaps still 
more important by his contemporaries. But the masonic square, 
the level, the trowel, and the mallet, all carefully represented 
upon the memorial of the Roman archictect, t display how im¬ 
portant a feature the mechanical practice of the art was consi¬ 
dered, in estimating the calling to which the Master belonged. 

Now t , it is to the societies representing and continuing these Ro¬ 
man colleges, in those cities of Gaul which, during*the middle ages, 
•ami, indeed, until the great political revolutions of our own times, 
retained the unbroken succession of their municipal government 
from the imperial age—as was peculiarly exemplified in Nismes 


■*' Given by Gruter, Vol. I., p. 644. One of those Cossutii was em¬ 
ployed by Antiochus, to complete the temple of Jupiter at Athens. 

f One family of workmen continued employed in the Certosa of Pavia 
during more than two centuries. Vassie states that the family to which 
Augostino, and Angelo de Sienno belonged, were employed as archi¬ 
tects upon various works from 1190 to 1308.. 

% They are given by Gruter, as before quoted. 
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and Coldgne—that we would attribute the structures which we 
have designated as the Romanesque-imperial , and described as 
always exhibiting a decided, and often a successful, endeavour to 
assert the relationship to the prototype; whilst, in those coun¬ 
tries where the Roman institutions were flooded and overwhelmed 
by the barbarian population, the destruction of the imperial 
institutions would lead to a corresponding result, and create the 
Romanesque-barbarous; in which the predominating features are 
a ruder fancy, and a wider departure from the archetype. After 
the extinction or dissolution of the bodies deriving their succes¬ 
sion from the colleges, the art would only be practised by insu¬ 
lated workmen. All connexion between them and the earlier 
schools would be destroyed, and the Romanesque-barbarous 
would become what we now find it—an imitation attempted by 
self-taught operatives ; in which the grfeater or less degree of 
similarity to the workmanship of the ancient models would 
depend upon the accuracy of eye possessed by the workman, or 
the skill acquired by his hand. He speaks a broken language, 
in which, possibly, many of the grammatical inflexions of the 
parent idiom are preserved by practice, although no rule of 
grammar is recollected or retained. But (if we may be per¬ 
mitted to continue and then to dismiss our similitude) such a 
jargon, fragmentary and imperfect as it may be, would contain 
within it a much more energetic spirit of vitality, a much more 
effective germ of improvement, than the dialect fettered by a more 
anxious wish to preserve the forms of the learned tongue. 

We have before observed the inferiority, in the widest sense, 
of Norman art;—and more particularly as exemplified in the 
clumsy, unartificial, and unworkmanlike specimens of the circular 
style, as adopted by them. This was the inevitable consequence 
of the mode in which they effected their settlements. They 
began by destruction. Fire and bloodshed followed the men of 
the North wherever they trode. They cleared the way for trowel 
and chissel by sword and torch. Against the Christian edifices,* 
as against the Christian religion, the votaries of Thor and Odin 
warred with unsparing fury. Certainly these paroxysms subsided. 
The Bcrseker became the citizen of a well-ordered state. But 
the mischief was done. Temple and basilica, arch and forum, 
had fallen ; and when the successors of Rollo became the liege¬ 
men of the Frankish crown, and adopted the faith which they had 
persecuted, there was probably not a structure remaining in Neus- 
tria which could afford a platform for the cathedrals and monas¬ 
teries which they raised. Working drawings, in those countries^ 
were unknown; they were only to be found where th.e corporate 
succession of the colleges still subsisted—at Cologne, or Arles, or 
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Byzantium. All models were destroyed. With the dubious ex¬ 
ception of a crypt at Rouen, not a vestige can be found in Nor¬ 
mandy of any building anterior to the age of Robert I. Isenbard 
and Grimbald had shaped their capitals and mouldings either from 
recollection or from fancy; and hence the grotesque variety ol 
ornaments which they exhibit:—the ‘billet/ the ‘chevron/the 
4 zigzag/ the ‘ embattled fret,’ the ‘ hatchet/ the ‘ dog-tooth/ 
the ‘cable/ the ‘spear-head/ the ‘blocked head/ the ‘beak- 
head/ the 4 nail head/ the 4 runic knots/ the monstecs with pro¬ 
truding tongues and goggle-eyes—all of them, we confess, our 
di j ar delights ; and, to borrow the language of a bibliomaniaeal 
friend, (contemplating a ‘ tail-copy’ of Sweiiheyin and Pannartz,) 

4 wanning the very cockles of our hearts’—all highly singular, 
curious, and venerable, but destitute of any connexion with Im¬ 
perial-Homan art. * 

Mr Gaily Knight considers that the ‘ Normans greatly contri¬ 
buted ‘ to the advancement of the arts in England.’ It is impos¬ 
sible to prove a negative, or to predicate the peculiar aspect which 
human a Hairs would have taken, if a past event had not occurred. 
It, is, therefore, sufficient to observe, that we search in vain for 
the slightest proof that England advanced more rapidly in* the 
arts, than the states subject to the supremacy of the kings of the 
French, or the German Caesars. On the contrary, however 
much it may wound our national pride, we are compelled to admit 
that we must, in all respects, yield the palm to our competi¬ 
tors/ f 

After all, what do we mean by Norman taste, or Norman art ? 
What is Norman taste ?—whence its origin ? Can it be easily 
or accurately defined ? If we adduce the structures raised by 
the piety of Lanfrane or Anselm, will not the reply conduct you 
beyond the Alps, and point at Pavia and Aosta, the cities where 
these distinguished ornaments of the Anglo-Norman church were 
fostered, and where their taste was formed ? All the intellectual 
cultivation of the Normans w r as imported ready made. Amongst 


* Mr Hope (Essay, chap, xxxvii.), analyzing the various elements of 
architectural merit, has demonstrated the great comparative inferiority 
of the English style. 

In one style alone might England seemingly advance a claim to origi¬ 
nality and surpassing beauty. The fan-vaulting exhibited in the roofs of 
King’s College Chapel, and its two descendants at Westminster and Wind¬ 
sor, appears to possess a finer and more peculiar character than any simi- 
Jar existing example on the Continent. But ‘ Claus/ the architect of 
King’s, and therefore the parent and inventor of this style, was a Ger¬ 
man. 
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the eminent men who adorn the Anglo-Norman annals, the 
smallest proportion, perhaps, derive their origin from Normandy. 
Discernment in the choice of talent, and munificence in reward¬ 
ing ability? may be ascribed to the successors of Rollo; but if 
the Normans are considered as a people, we shall fail to discover 
any valid title to the honours claimed for them by the fond pa¬ 
triotism of modern archaeologists. 

With respect to the introduction of the Gothic style into Nor¬ 
mandy, Mj; Gaily Knight labours hard to prove that the cathedral 
of Coutances, ascribed by the French to the eleventh century, 
belongs to the thirteenth. The structure itself is in the 4 advanced 
pointed style,’ and exhibits all the characteristics of that style, 
in their greatest perfection. The original cathedral 4 shared the 
4 fate of so many of the towns of France, and was almost destroyed 
4 by the Normans in the ninth century.’ Ill the year 1050, a new 
structure was completed under the auspices of Bishop Geoffrey, 
who was assisted in this undertaking by Tancred de Hauteville 
and his six sons, 4 who, at the earnest solicitation of Geoffrey, 

4 sent a liberal portion of their Italian spoils to advance the re- 
4 storation of the Norman cathedral,’ 4 which was consecrated 
4 in»the presence of William, Duke of Normandy, nine years 
4 before the conquest of Englandand 4 the Norman Society 
4 of Antiquaries assert that the greater part of the existing build- 
4 mg is the work of Bishop Geoffrey, or in other words, that the 
4 pointed style was adopted in France a hundred and thirty years 
4 before it appeared in England, and nearly as much before it 
4 appeared any where else.’ But partly upon the authority of cer¬ 
tain inscriptions, and partly from the 4 peculiarities of the style,’ 
Mr Gaily Knight attributes the main portion of the building to 
John d’ Essaye, Bishop of Coutances, who died in 1274; 4 and 
4 if the whole of the cathedral was not rebuilt at that time, his- 
4 torical notices remain, to point out the period when other altcr- 
4 rations took place/ In 1356, soon after the battle of Poitiers, 
Geoffrey d’ Harcourt besieged the cathedral, which was exceed¬ 
ingly damaged, so as to require extensive repairs, which were 
begun in 1371, and were not completed even in 1462. 4 The 

4 miracle, therefore,* continues Mr Gaily Knight, 4 is a dream, 

4 and the existing cathedral belongs partly to the second half of 
4 the thirteenth century, and partly to a period by more than a 
4 century later than the above-mentioned time.* 

Lisieux having been destroyed by fire, about the year 1136, 
was rebuilt between 1140 and 1182; and the existing cathedral, 
exhibiting a plain and simple* but pure Gothic, with some 
Romanesque interpolations, has been generally attributed to this 
period by the Norman antiquaries, as well as injthis country.* 'Mr 
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Gaily Knight says, No.—* The real date of the existing church 
‘ is disclosed in a single line of the Gallia Christiana, which, 

4 speaking of other things that occurred in the year 1226, men- 
4 tions, incidentally, that in the same year, the church of Lisieux 
4 was destroyed by fire, 1226,—Igne combusta est Lexoviensis 
4 Ecclesia; ’ but, as Mr Knight admits, 4 portions of the preced- 
4 ing fabric may have escaped the flame , and have been combined , as 
4 was frequently done , with the new work of the-repairs” —a conces¬ 
sion which destroys the whole force of his argument, and leaves 
the question exactly as it stood before. 

A third example, the collegiate church of Mortain is, or was, 
supposed by the French antiquaries to bq the very structure 
erected in 1082 by Robert, the brother of the Conqueror. But, 
with the exception of one portal, 4 the church of Mortain is in 
4 one style throughout, and that, t^c confirmed pointed—arches, 

4 windows, doors, all are pointed. Evidently anterior to Cou- 
‘ tanccs, Mortain is no less evidently of a later date than the 
4 eleventh century. In style it more resembles the buildings of 
4 our Henry 111. than English buildings of any other period. 

4 But nevertheless, it has some very peculiar features. The 
4 arches rest noton piers but pillars ; and the capitals, mouldings, 

4 and ornaments, are the same with those which are found in the 
4 Norman churches in the round style ;’ 4 the window's have re- 
4 cessed Norman pillars on either sideand, combining the his¬ 
torical data (for which we must refer to Mr Knight’s work) 
with the evidence of construction and style, 4 1 should incline,’ 
he continues, 4 to the opiriion that the collegiate church of 
‘ Mortain suffered during the struggle between John and Philip 
4 Augustus, either from the soldiers of the king, or the men of 
4 Brittany, and that it was rebuilt with the assistance of Philip 
‘ Augustus, after peace was restored.’ 

Such are the conclusions of Mr Gaily Knight. They are entitled 
to great attention, and the Norman Society of Antiquaries have 
recently adopted the same assigned eras of construction, surrender¬ 
ing their dates at discretion. We would not hastily tax such a 
respectable body with want of moral courage ; but it does not look 
well, that in so important a matter they should have made a vic¬ 
tim of one of their most able and intelligent members; making him 
individually responsible for the opinions which had before been 
advocated in the 4 Transactions’ published under their collective 
authority. Yet it appears to us there was no necessity for the 
surrender, and that this long-vexed question in the chronology of 
art is as much open to doubt and discussion as it was before. 

In Mr Gaily Knight’s strongest case, that of Lisieux, he admits 
that it may contain portions of an earlier edifice;—which, as we 
have observed, nullifies all his previous arguments ; and, to as- 
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sert that a building is, evidently pf a later date than the period 
assigned for its foundation, is merely begging the question; for 
we are not yet in possession of any internal testimony by which 
the precise date of the introduction of the completely developed 
Gothic style can bo ascertained. 

True it is, that there are some cases in which reasonable testi¬ 
mony is afforded of the date belonging to a given architectural fa¬ 
shion or form—Heraldic bearings introduced in such a manner as 
to show that they are an integral portion of the ornaments of the 
edifice—Costumes connected with usages and customs of which 
the era is ascertained—Inscriptions, when we can fully mark out 
and define the portions of the building to which they refer ; * and, 
above all, rarely as they occur, Working-Drawings. Such, ami 
similar positive proofs, furnish an approximation to the facts ; 
whereas, in the question now before us, aH our antiquarian en ¬ 
quirers seem to have placed their main reliance upon gratuitous 
assumptions and negative evidence; and, because we cannot in¬ 
dubitably point out (being as yet only at the commencement of 
our investigations) a Gothic edifice bearing a positive date an¬ 
terior to the period arbitrarily fixed as the origin of the style ; 
—for never let it be forgotten that the period fixed by them rests 
merely upon their opinions - they assert that none exists, nor lias 
ever existed. It is a mere matter of conjecture whether many 
portions of such Gothic edifices as Coutanees or Eisicux do, or do 
not, belong to the original fabric ; and when we recollect thc^ 
continued repairs, alterations, spoliations, and destructions, sus¬ 
tained in the course of a thousand years, it is a bold thing to 
maintain that the scattered fragments now remaining in sufficient 
numbers to excite, though not to satisfy our curiosity, furnish ma ¬ 
terials for passing an irrevocable judgment. 

Probably the examples adduced by Mr Gaily Knight may tend to 
establish the fact, that the'Normans ‘ employed the pointed arch in 
‘ Sicily somewhat before it was used on the continent of Europe.’ j 
Put this question of priority does not affect the main question ol 


* Which is not the case at Lisieux. 

j The Saracenic ogive is found with rich adornments in the church 
of St Mark, 1070; pointed arches at Terracina, 1074; San Zeno (with 
cloister), 1123; St Bartholomew the Great (Smithfield), 1123; St 
Cross, 1136 ; and many other examples, of which many are enumerated 
by Mr Hope in his Essay. One very remarkable instance of a Saracenic 
pointed arch (nearly like that in St Mark), has not yet been noticed. 
It is found in the Romanesque cathedral of Tournay, probably of the 
eleventh century. Nor must it be forgotten, that the Romans (if Pira¬ 
nesi be correct) employed the pointed arch in construction.—See his 
Section of the Ponte Fabrizzio (‘ Anlicbita Romane,’ vol. iii. plate 19.) 
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the origin of the proper Gothic style. The Sicilian examples, 
though they may leave this point undetermined, do a great deal 
more. The structures of the ‘ Normans in Sicily* present us with 
an entirely new page in the annals of architecture. They offer 
combinations equally valuable to the artist and to the historian ; 
they are equally interesting to the eye and to the mind ; and it 
is upon these considerations that their importance depends. 

Amongst the numerous points which the examples given by 
Mr Knight elucidate, it is shown, in the clearest manner, that 
Gothic architecture did not acquire its characteristics from the 
East. The 1 Normans in Sicily’ produced a style, which, as 
Knight describes it, 4 was Saracevic in its arches, Roman in its 
‘ pillars and capitals, Byzantine in its cupolas and mosaics, Nor- 
4 man and Greek in its enrichments.* But this was not Gothic, 
it was a combination leading to no result beyond that of splen¬ 
dour and magnificence. A nearer approach is found in the cathe¬ 
dral of Monreale, erected about 1180. Here are found pointed 
arches, as an integral portion of the system ; but, as Mr Knight 
himself admits, 4 nothing can less resemble the interior of Nor- 
4 man [GoMir] churches in the north than the interior of Mon- 
k rcaleand, whilst the mosaics are in the hard and peculiar style 
of Byzantine art, the sculptures of the capitals and mouldings,— 
playful, delicate, and elaborate,—equal the finest specimens of 
Roman art. Generally speaking, the Sicilian structures, which 
approach nearest to Gothic, have many features in common to 
the same style, as it appears in the south of France;—as at 
C'arpertras, Cavaillon, Aix, &c., where it is always allied to the 
Romanesque-imperial. But it is very important to remark, that 
in all these Sicilian specimens, the real Gothic arehjs never found, 
—Mr Knight’s plates most honestly displaying not the character¬ 
istic central joint but the excavated key-stone; r did the Gothic . 
style in Sicily, though afterwards introduced and reintroduced 
by the Angevine and Arragonese monarchs, ever prosper or 
flourish. It never possessed the distinguishing character of lofti¬ 
ness and elevation. 

But what is the bearing of the premises upon the general his¬ 
tory of Gothic architecture ? Which of the conflicting systems 
do these Sicilian examples support or impugn? <To which theory 
would an intelligent and unbiassed enquirer, investigating the 
question for the first time in his library, most willingly give his * 
assent ? There is no difficulty in the answer.—There is one 
w riter alone who will satisfy him. Amongst the various theories 
respecting the origin of Gothic architecture, such an enquirer 
will find but one in which the facts presented by the Gothic 
structure present themselves in entire accordance with th$ hypo- 
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thesis. It is a theory complete in itself,—enabling you to estab¬ 
lish, a priori , every successive form developed in the rise, the 
progress, and the decline of the Gothic style, even to its most 
minute'peculiarities. There is not a shaft or a mullion, a crochet 
or a cusp, a ballustrade or a niche, a Vault or an archery, an 
aTchivolt or a groin;—not a feature from the base of the door-way 
to the summit of the spire, which cannot be shown to be the 
necessary result of the principle assumed by the theory as the 
plastic origin. It is a theory which is never at fault, and never 
fails. You can give a reason for every portion of the construc¬ 
tion ; a consistent cause for every detail. The theory accounts 
equally for the plain and simple ‘ embossed roof’ of Salisbury, 
and the interlaced and interwoven mouldings of Nuremberg or 
Jlatisbon—for the dawn, the meridian, and the decay of archi¬ 
tectural splendour. And yet it is perfectly certain that this 
theory, so consistent, so clear, so convincing—and dur readers will 
readily collect, that we allude to the theory of Sir James Hall— 
is not true and never could be true; that it has not the slightest 
foundation; and that this most ingenious hypothesis is a baseless 
vision, created solely by vivid fancy and inventive talent. 

The number of writers, at home and abroad, who have dis¬ 
cussed the origin of Gothic architecture, and each of whom drives 
his own theory round his own park, is probably now not much 
less than a hundred. Mr Britton, in his very useful ‘Chronolo- 
‘ gical History of Christian Architecture,’ published in 1820, 
enumerates sixty-six different theories. But his list is not by any 
means complete, even up to his own time. The Germans and 
french, who have since written on the subject, would alone nearly 
complete the c century; so great has been the impulse given re¬ 
cently to these enquiries, and perhaps by no individual more 
effectively and fRcfully than by Mr Britton* himself; and the 
subject has been discussed with much and varied research, in¬ 
dustry, and ability. Yet, as far as we can judge, no one of these 
enquirers ever persuaded another to adopt his own opinion. In 
those who approximate the most to each other, there is some 
distinction, with or without a difference,—some qualification, some 
protest. Yet, however much our theorists have disagreed upon 
other, points, thfcy all coincide in considering Gothic architecture 
as a progressive developement from the circular style. Combina¬ 
tions of vaulting, adaptation of patterns, influences of climate— 
all these have been assigned as the causes which necessarily 


* Mr Britton’s last work, his ‘ Architectural Dictionary,’ fully sustains 
his character for zeal and industry. 
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transformed the more ancient Romanesque orders into anew and 
independent style, by-a regular gradation. It has been consi¬ 
dered as the natural consequence of tendencies, if we may so 
express ourselves, which inevitably conducted the 4 architectural 
‘ mind ’ of mediaeval Europe to the excellencies of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, ,as their proper result. Combination giving rise to com¬ 
bination, adaptation grafted upon adaptation, idea naturally sug¬ 
gesting idea, until the spire of Strasburg was unfolded from the 
crypt or catacomb. Yet no one enquirer has established the 
succession of transitions, so as to satisfy his successor in the career 
of investigation. No two architectural antiquaries agree in the 
links out of which they forge their chain. All is perplexity, and 
contradiction, and confusion. 

Ts there not some deeply seated error in this mode of ra¬ 
tiocination ? Can we* rest satisfied with enquiries which have 
led to such unprofitable results? And, after all our pains, can 
we account for this transcendent production of human art in any 
better manner than by adopting the spirit, at least, of the para¬ 
graph with which Vasari opens his History of the sister art in me- 
difeval Italy. 4 Erano per 1’ infinito diluvio de’ mali, ch’ avevano 
4 caeciata al disotto ed affogata la misera Italia, non solarntnte 
4 rovinate quelle che veramente fabrichc chiamar si potevano, ma, 
4 quello chc iinportava pin, spento aifatto tutto il numero degli 
‘ aitifici; quanclo, come Dio voile , nacque nella Citta di Firenze, 
‘ per dar i prirni lumi all’arte della pittura, Giovanni, cognominato 
4 Gimabue.’ 

In the strictest and most accurate sense, in the same manner 
the term 4 invention’ is applied to printing, or the epithet 


as 


4 inventor' to Watt, was Gothic architecture an invention ; and 
the first master who employed the style an inventor. Allowing, 
therefore, the full value to all the benefits and suggestions de¬ 
rived from forms and types then existing,—such, for example, as 
iho outline of the pointed arch,—wc believe that the only mode 
of accounting for the sudden appearance and rapid diffusion of the 
Gothic style—a style well defined as being 4 entirely new, both 
4 in its essential principles and ornamental accessions,’ is the sup¬ 
position that some one complete building, exhibiting every cha¬ 
racteristic of the fully developed Gothic style, was erected from 
the designs or conception of some one architect, none similar to 
it having existed before ; and that this proto-Gothic structure 
became the prototype, or model, for all others in the same style, 
forcing itself amongst the circular forms until it entirely sup¬ 
planted them. 

This supposition is supported by the fullest analogy to the 
general history of inventions, both in science and in art. The 
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pile may have been long heaped up, but it does not take fire 
spontaneously. It waits till the spark is applied. How did the 
invention of printing take effect ? As has been observed, it came 
fortWftike Minerva in full armour. In the Psalter of Fust, the 
art burst out into full maturity. The stamp, and the * block book,’ 
and the playing card, had been known for years and ages befoi e 
the Psalter came forth ; yet, considering printing in its essential 
and distinctive character, as the application of movable and 
fusible types, there was no intermediate stage between its non¬ 
existence as an art, and its existence. So, equally, the adaptation 
of hints from subsisting contrivances, and from the outlines ot 
subsisting forms, is perfectly consistent with the instantaneous 
evolution, of Gothic architecture under the one master's creative 
hand. 

It may, perhaps, be objected that the existence of churches 
built in the so called ‘ transition styles,’ is not compatible with 
the supposition that the Gothic style was invented uno flatu ; and 
that the forms exhibited in these structures do display it gradually 
arising out of the Romanesque, until it assumed an oiiginal cha¬ 
racter ; in conformity to the theories of architectural evolution. 
Rut? by a process wholly analogous, Sir James Ilall could cause 
YorkMinstei, or the Dome <tf Fieyburg to gciminate out of his 
willow rods and ozier twigs,—the basket expand into the cathe¬ 
dral ; and the appearance of Gothic and Romanesque in the 
same structure, is much more satisfactory explained by assum¬ 
ing, that they display the partial adoption of the new pattern or 
order, already fully exemplified in the proto-Gothic edifice, and 
which same new order was gradually making way and gaining 
favour, until it superseded the older ordei. 

Some very convincing examples of these insertions of the Gothic 
style, which would unquestionably be claimed as transitions, if we 
had not full evidence to the contraiy, may be adduced. Such, for 
instance, is the beautiful Liebfrauen Kirche at Treves, built from 
the ground between 1227 and 1243; and in which a Gothic style, 
as nearly as possible like that of the choir of Westminster Abbe>, 
is copcuirent with the same Romanesque, as is found in undoubted 
specimens of the eleventh century. The mouldings and details 
of the latter agree with the Gothic portion; and what, therefore, 
does it show? Not that the circular style was passing into the 
pointed style, but that the Master, being perfectly well acquainted 
with the Gothic style in its full developement, thought fit, either 
for the purpose of gratifying his own taste, or the fancy of the 
Bishop his employer, to retain the older style in certain portions 
of the edifice—such as the portals—adopting the new fashion in 
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the resfdue.* In the Certosa of Pavia, precisely the same appear- 
ances occur. In this building, which, as is well knowp, was 
founded in 1395, the exterior of the nave and choir is in a style 
so nearly approaching to the Romanesque of the elevenths cen¬ 
tury (such as the duomo of Pisa), that were a geometrical ele¬ 
vation presented to the architectural antiquary, he would unques* 
tjjpnably pronounce it to be of that age ; whilst, ih^he coeval in¬ 
terior, we have a splendid example ol the decorated Gothic of 
Germany. * 

In such an edifice, we never dream of supposing that the 
fifteenth century was the eia when the ciicular was passing into 
the pointed style. We ascribe the concurrence of the two styles, 
without hesitation, to the true cause. Both the styles were 
equally known to the architect. Both were already invented; 
and in the exercise of his taste or discretion, however guided, he 
chose to unite them in one edifice. 

So, also, in the duomo of Como, erected in 1396, a splendid 
Romane§que poital appears as coeval with decorated Gothic win¬ 
dows. And we believe that almost all the anomalies which have 
so long perplexed the aichifectural antiquary, will be satisfactorily 
explained by the plain and simple supposition of the partial adop¬ 
tion of already invented styles, in which the Gothic or the Ro¬ 
manesque preponderated, just as the Master chose to select from 
either element. In the same manner as the Italian style mixed 
itself with the Gothic, in the reign of Elizabeth, so did the Gothic, 
at an earlier period, mix itself with the Romanesque. And those 
who argue that the ciicular arch produced the Gothic arch, might 
just as well maintain that the Corinthian and composite columns 
in the tower of the schools at Oxford were produced by the 
mullions of the Tudor age. 

Where did the Gothic style oiiginate? An unbioken tradition 
ha", in Italy, ascribed the a/chitcttura Tudesca to the nation whose 
name it bears; and the tradition, so far as relates to that country, 
is confirmed by the fact, that almost every edifice in which the 
Gothic appears with its proper characteristics, is known, to be the 
production of a German architect. The eailiest example of such 
a structure is found in the magnificent temple of Assisi: amongst 
the latest is the stupendous duomo of Milan. In France, the finest 
and the most perfect specimens of Gothic are found in the pro¬ 
vinces bordering upon the Empire; and, as far as dates can guide 


We strongly suspect that parallel examples may be found in Eng¬ 
land ;—the college gate at Bristol is one of them. An attentive examina¬ 
tion of this building will hardly lead to any doubt but that the ‘ Norman’ 
and ‘Gothic’ portions are equally of the Tudor age. 

VOL, LXIX, NO. CXXXIX. Cl 
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Ufa* ire consider that no country has so strong aclajm as Germany 
10 th^ honour of being the soil upon which the proto-Gothic 
edifice arose, and from whenfite the type was diffused throughout 
Western Christendom.* 

The proto-Gothic, however, was speedily succeeded by the 
creation of other Gothic schools. We use this term, because we 
have no hesifcition in believing that the same process took plt^e 
In the middle ages, which has taken place in all other ages. Some 
one inventor arises, whose talent stamps his productions with a 
character of originality, which fascinates inferior minds into the 
necessity of following him as their leader. It is not indispensable 
that beauty or good taste should be the concomitants of the 
productions of such a master. He may be extravagant or redun¬ 
dant, wild or confused; but the worst originator possesses an 
influence which the best copyist can never attain. In no pro¬ 
ductions of the human intellect is this pre-eminence more for¬ 
cible than in the aistfutu arts; and, in the same manner as 
Palladio or Titian created schools, which radiated from them as 
centres, so, according to this invariable analogy, may we be cer¬ 
tain that each style of Gothic, possessing a distinctive and original 
character, was the invention of a master who set the pattern 
Whkqh others followed; until he was supplanted by another, gifted 
with the same creative powers. 

In some cases, as in Italy, we know that these schools were 
founded by direct invitations sent to the German masters. Rarely, 
however, does the penury of ancient archives allow us to obtain 
Bueh distinct information; and we are more generally left to 
conjecture. Political relations may sometimes have aided these 
transmissions. 

All the features of the English decorated style (first exem¬ 
plified in that magnificent monument, the cathedral of Cologne) 
exist in the nave of the church of St Catharine at Oppenheim, 
—a building begun in 1269, by Richard, King of the Romans, 
the brother of our Ilcnry III., whose armorial bearings arc 
seen in the painted glass which fills the geometric tracery of 
the windows. Now, however nominal may have been the 
authority possessed by Richard in the Empire, his connexion 
with the Germans was most close and intimate. All the Charters, 
Letters, and Missives issued in the name of the King of the Romans, 


* The claims of Germany, first, we believe, asserted by Wiebehing ©f 
Munich, have been advocated with great ability by Mr Hope (Essay 
xxxix). Professor Whewell adopts the same opinion. We refer onr 
readers to these works for an examination of the grounds upon which the 
opinion is formed. 
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.whilst residing ift England ,—even those tfelating 1 to his private 
affairs, of which therts are several in our archives,—display the 
handwriting of German scribes, aifd the peculiarities of the Ger¬ 
man Chancery. This evidence of his being surrounded by a German 
suite is in full conformity with what we know of Richard’s his¬ 
tory. The chroniclers are loud in their complaints of the bounties 
bestowed by him upon his foreign followers. And if, in England, 
we find a plain and evident repetition of the llhenane architec¬ 
tural prototype, executed at a period sufficiently posterior in point 
of time to prove that it is a copy, and yet not so far removed as 
to exceed the limits of a generation, we may, without difficulty 
admit, that some Tudesque master, visiting a kinsman in England* 
or attracted by the silver sounds of the English Sterlings, fur¬ 
nished the model for tlje portions of the Minsters of Ely or York, 
in which we observe all the characteristics of the German deco¬ 
rated style.* 

Furthermore, the widely-extended establishments of the Han¬ 
seatic league, would furnish the means of introducing many a 
professor of Teutonic art to general notice; but the equable 
diffusion of each new order or style must have been effected, in 
each country, by some permanent and*pervading branch of social 
organization. Was this medium of diffusion to be found $tt the 
ecclesiastical or civil institutions? Considering that the monas¬ 
teries were the great academies of art and science in the middle 
ages, it is not improbable but that distinctive styles or modes 
of architecture may have been adopted by particular Monastic 
Orders, or Religions, as they are termed in the vocabulary of 
the middle ages. Such, unquestionably, was the usage of the 
Templar and the Jesuit, whose churches always exhibit a uniform 
plan tfnd feeling. Whether similar instances of the ascription of 
marked style to any other Order can be now discerned, is a ques¬ 
tion worthy of examination; but it may be sufficient to observe, 
that we have suspected it in the cases both of the Franciscan 
and Austin friars. 

We adopt, however, with more certainty, the opinion long since 
suggested by Wren, that the Societies of Freemasons became 
the means of spreading the knowledge, as well as the practice, 


* Professor Muller of Darmstadt has given the details of Oppenheim 
in a recent publication of great splendour. Mr Whewcll’s observations 
upon the buildings belonging to this class, which he denominates the 
‘ complete Gothic style in Germany,’ are worthy of much attention. For 
its characteristics, he says that it is ‘ almost sufficient to refer to Mr Rick- 

* man’s account of the decorated English, and to the English specimens 

* which exemplify that style of architecture.’ 
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of Gothic architecture throughout the middle ages. Whether 
any of their original lodges are, as they themselves assert, founded 
upon the lloman colleges, or Whether they were affiliated upon 
similar institutions in the middle ages, is open to much con¬ 
jecture ; yet we cannot deny hut that their symbols retain the 
impress of high antiquity. , Many of them can be traced in the 
Roman sepulchre, or the quarter gem; and although it. may be 
hard to admit that the eraltsmen of York are the unbroken suc¬ 
cessors of the architects sent to Britain by Claudius, yet they 
might perhaps more truly assert, that they derived their re¬ 
organization from members of the brotheihood, travelling into 
this island at mote recent periods, from Germany or Gaul. 

Confuted, ignorant, and even absurd, in the traditional 
* Charges,’* which unfolded to the masonic aspirant, the inci¬ 
pient lodjenna; the dignity of his art, the connexion assumed 
between masonry and the severe sciences, hear a remarkable re- 
* semblance to the Canons of Vitruvius; and the astral hierogly¬ 
phics, so conspicuous in various portions of the mediaeval struc¬ 
tures, furnish a very remaikable comment upon the Vitruvian 
precepts of combining astrological and architectural science. The 
sigifs of the zodiac, the sea4s and configurations of the planets, the 
phases of the moon, are found in the recesses of the poital,f—in 
the gem-like orb—high in the vaulted roof—in the pavement of 
the choir. When to these are to be added the symbols of the 
winds and elements, and the angelic host, we may indeed read, 
as in hieroglyphics, the words of praise proceeding from all the 
works of creation. Others are of more difficult exposition. The 


* From the language of these Charges, they.are, in the existing texts 
at least, us old as the early part of the fifteenth century. The one which 
we have before us has the following uitestation prefixed:—‘ This is a 

* very ancient record of masonry, which was copied for me by Mr Reid, 

* Secretary to the Grand Lodge, 1728. Lord Colei aine, Grand-Master; 
4 Alexander Clarke, Deputy; Nat. Blakcsby, Js. Highmore, Crand- 

* Wardens.’ 

f Amiens and Notre, 'Dame furnish exceedingly fine examples of por¬ 
tals enriched with astronomical symbols. In edifices of move recent date, 
those of San Zeno (Verona), St Margaret’s, York, and Malmesbury, 
may he particularly instanced. At Piacenza are added the winds, the 
elements, nml the angels. The cathedral of Lausanne exhibits a very 
fine circular or marigold window, in the south transept, filled with 
painted glass, representing the signs and planets; and its counterpart 
mav he found in the cathedral of Soissons. And it is likely that all stich 
circular windows were originally planned for the purpose of receiving 
similar representations. Fragments of astronomical pavements may he 
seen at Westminster Abbey and at Canterbury. 
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.griffin accompanied by the wheel, or grasping the serpent—the 
hon rending the dragon—or the warrior,* * * § may be paralleled, if 
not explained, by the gems of the bastidias, or the symbols 
of the alchemist. If any mysterious doctrine is, or has been 
at any period really taught in the masonic lodge, it may, 
as in the case of the Templars, be deemed an extraneous in- 
graftment; for which the practice of secret initiation, anciently 
common to many other similar bodies, prepared the way. Yet 
it is remarkable that the mi/lltos of the disciple slain by the 
jealousy of bis master, whose skill he rivalled or excelled, and 
presented as the basis of the modern Masonic system, retains a 
looal habitation at York and at Lincoln, at llosslynf and at 
Rouen; whilst the window or.the wolumn which tradition assigns 
as the cause of the rivalry, displays the pentalpha, or exhibits 
the adornment by which they are rendered the acknowledged 
tokens of the fraternity. 

j 

Rarely would it be necessary, in the middle ages, to commit 
to writing any proceedings connected with such an operative 
community. In England, the lodges, at an early period, were 
proscribed by the legislature. The statute, 3 Hen. VL c. I. 
prohibiting their assemblies, and thus bearing record, upor* the 
Parliamentary Roll, of the importance which they possessed, 
would for a time compel them to conceal themselves in a deeper 
cloud; f and the scanty fragments of our ancient monastic ar¬ 
chives have, as yet, been only imperfectly examined. Under 
these circumstances, instead of being surprised at the deficiency 
of evidence, it is, in truth, remarkable that such distinct and sa¬ 
tisfactory evidence of the labours of the Freemasons should have 
been preserved. The constitutions of the Metropolitan Lodge of 
Strasburg, convey minute and accurate details of the organiza¬ 
tion of the community, whose members carried the art to its 
highest degree of perfection. § This document enables us to 


* As at Pavia, Verona, or Padna. 

f The Earls of Rosslyn being- hereditary Grand-Masters of the Scot¬ 
tish Freemasons, renders this tradition the more weighty and remarkable. 

% It appears from this statute, that the masonic chapters or congrega¬ 
tions were held yearly. They were general assemblies, like those of 
the German masons, and called together by certain members possessing- 
authority; and, it is enacted, 1 that they that cause such chapters; and 

* congregations to he assembled and holden, if they be thereof convict, 

* shall lie judged for felons, and that all the other masons that come to 
^‘Mch chapters and congregations, be punished by imprisonment of their 

* bodies, and make fine and ransom at the king’s will.’ 

§ In a solemn convention of the lodges of Suabia, Bayaria, Fran- 
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speak with entire certainty respecting the laws and regulations 
under which Erwin of Steiubach directed the operations, which,' 
Carried on from generation to generation in the ‘ dark ages,’ our 
‘ age of civilisation’ has abandoned in devSpair. As to our own 
country, in despite of the statute, the Abbot, nay, the Sovereign 
retained Freemasons as the architects of* their proudest struc¬ 
tures.* The fabrics raised by their skill still subsist; and it was 
not, perhaps, until the seventeenth century, that their operative 
character was wholly lost. 

Those who have hitherto attributed Gothic architecture to 
the Freemasons, have considered the style as ‘ the offspring of 
‘ a congregated body and, deeming the members of the fra¬ 
ternity to have acted in concert, have, attempted to show them 
working and calculating as a fraternity, for the purpose of arriv¬ 
ing at the definite result^which they afterwards so gloriously at¬ 
tained,—an hypothesis which will become perfectly credible, 
when any scientific society shall have discovered a system of 
gravitation ; any literary academy shall have composed a * Pa- 
* radise Lost or any academy of the fine aits shall have 
painted a * Transfiguration.’ But we believe that the fraternity 
<?__ . . - 


conia, Saxony, and Thuringia, held at llatisbon, 14-89, the masons 
acknowledged the lodge of Cologne as the grand lodge of Germany—a 
recognition, which, in 1498, was ratified and confirmed by the Emperor 
Maximilian. The constitutions of the German Freemasons, published by 
Huldman (Arau, 5819), under the title of ‘Die drey aeltesten Ge- 
schichtlichen Denkrnale der Teutschen Freymaurer bruderschaft.’ The 
earliest is dated in 1464. It is remarkable, that they employ the same 
terminology as the English masons, calling their assembly the ‘ chap¬ 
ter.’ 

* The palace of Hampton Court was thus erected by the craft, as ap¬ 
pears from the very curious accounts of the expenses of the fabric, ex¬ 
tant amongst the public records in London. The following items are 
extracted from the entries of the works performed between the 26th- 
February, 27 Hen. VUL, to the 25th March, then next ensuing. 


Freemasons. 

Master, at 12d. the day, John Molton, - - - 6s. 

Warden, at 5s. the week, William Reynolds, - - 20s. 

Setters, at 3s. 8d. the week, Nicholas Syworth, - - 13s. 8d. 

(and for three others). 

Ijodgemen, at 3s. 4d. the week, Richard Watchet, - 13s. 4d. 

(and twenty-eight others). 


The clerk of the works received 8d. per diem, and his writing detail 
6d each. The accounts contain much valuable information respecting 
the building, and would be of great use to. the industrious topographer* 
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of Freemasons just performed the verj useful and important 
duties properly belonging to the Society or th$ Acjfcdefliy. They 
assisted in the spread of knowledge* and in, bestowing upon talent 
the countenance and protection of station and established power. 
By means of the masonic organization, Gothic architecture, the 
creation of the Proto-Goth, was transmitted from land to land. 
Received in some countries, as in Italy, tardily and reluctantly, 
it never became an enchorial art; in others, adopted with vigour, 
the German brother was admitted with frankness and affection. 

As other Gothic inventors,—other poets arose,—their patterns 
and inventions more or less beautiful, were accepted or neglected, 
until the period when the human mind receiving a new impulse 
and a new direction, Gothic art passed away with the state of 
society by which it had been sustained. The stream ceased to 
flow ; the roots lost their nourishment ; tfife tree withered, decayed,, 
and fell. 

Much more might be said on the subject of masonry. The 
connexion between the operative masons and those whom, with¬ 
out disrespect, we must term a convivial society of good fellows-^-: 
who, in the reign of Queen Anne, met at the * Goose and Grid-? 
‘ iron, in St Paul his Churchyard ’—appears to have been finally 
dissolved about the beginning of the 18th century.* It iat 
rather curious to observe, that , after the general abandonment 
of Gothic architecture, there was still a succession of true 
and living Gothic art. The Capuchin Church at Ghent (1632), 
and the cloister of St Peter’s in the same city (1636), are bott$ 
in the regular Gothic style.f At Oxford and Cambridge, many 
of the edifices erected in the reigns of James I. and Charles I., 
display real Gothic feeling and sentiment—Gothic architecture 
was still alive, though in its last stage of decrepitude; and th§ 
very remarkable door-way in the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick, 
executed towards the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
by a common mason—the last representative of the craft—perr 
haps exhibits the last vestige of the traditional inheritance. 


* The theoretical and mystic, for we dare not say, ancient Freemasons, 
separated from the Worshipful Company of Masons and Citizens of Lon¬ 
don, about the period above mentioned It appears from an inventory 
ot the contents of the chest of the London Cimipany that, not very long 
since, it contained ‘A Book, wrote on parchment, antfe bound or slight 
in parchment, containing an 113 annals of the antiquity, rise, and pro- 
gl$$s of the art and mystery of Masonry.’ But this document is now 
to be found. 

I Messager des Sciences et des Arts de la Belgique,, 1836) p* 
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Art. IV. — An Answer to the Misrepresentations contained in an 

Article on the Life of Clarendon in No, CXX1V. of the Quar¬ 
terly Review. By T. H. Lister, Esq. 8vo. London : 

1839. 

* 

TIT'e shall not enter upon the general merits or demerits of 
** Lord Clarendon. After having been unduly exalted for 
more than a century, his reputation as a statesman, and his credit 
as an historian, have been of late years assailed by criticisms of 
no slight or inconsiderable weight. When we saw Mr Lister’s 
work first announced, we looked forwaid, not without apprehen¬ 
sion, to an elaborate vindication of Lord Clarendon fiom the 
numerous attacks that ^ave been accumulating against him. 
But, when we opened the book, we were "agreeably surprised to 
find that Mr Lister had adopted a more judicious and more sen¬ 
sible plan. Instead of making his Life of Clarendon a vehicle 
for controversy—instead of combating and contending with the 
numberless authors who have questioned the soundness of Lord 
Clarendon’s views as a constitutional lawyer—impeached the 
wisdom and honesty of his policy as a statesman—disputed the 
truth and fidelity of his statements as an histoiian—and even cast 
doubts on his honour and integrity as a man—we weie pleased 
to see that Mr Lister, without engaging in altercation or contro¬ 
versy with others, had determined to vindicate the fame of Lord 
Clarendon, where he bad been unjustly attacked—to censure his 
conduct where he was deserving of consule—and, wlieie his faults 
and errors had been exaggerated and overrated by bis enemies, 
to state whatever circumstances could be urged to extenuate or 
account for them. 

This course Mr Lister has steadily pursued throughout his 
work, though, perhaps, not without a natural and not discredit¬ 
able bias in favour of Lord Clarendon. One of the most frequent 
charges, for instance, against the noble histoiian, has been his 
partiality to the Royalist party. Mr Lister does not deny the 
accusation, but he shows how unreasonably it has been made;—by 
producing proofs from Clarendon’s writings and correspondence, 
that when he undertook his historical work, it was not intended 
to be a full and impartial History of bis own times, but an Apology 
for the Royalists,—th^cr parte statement of an advocate for his 
client. Another more serious defect of his book is inaccuracy in 
his account of the events he relates; and this Mr Lister endea¬ 
vours to palliate and explain, by showing that it proceeds not 
from an intention to mislead, but from the too great confidence 
he reposed in his memory; and from the indifference that, in com- 
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mon with other great historians, he affected for minute accuracy 
in trifles, which led to negligence in matters of higher importance. 
We wish Mr Lister could have added, that in his reflections, and 
apparently casual observations on the suboidinate persons who 
acted with him in the same cause, Lord Clarendon had not suf¬ 
fered his pen to be often directed, and sometimes envenomed by 
wounded vanity, private pique, and personal resentment. 

The candour and impartiality of Mr Li«ter have provoked the 
indignation of the idolatrous worshippers of Clarendon. They 
who have slumbered in quiet repose lor years under the sharp and 
stinging lash of Lord Ashbuinham, have been roused to anger by 
the measured praise and moderate consul c of Mr Lister. The 
Tory Lord has been suffered, without challenge or leply, to decry 
the character of Lord Clarendon in every possible relation of life. 
The Whig Commoner*has been vilified and abused for exposing 
some inaccuracies in his liistoiy which had not before been no¬ 
ticed ; and for censuring (though more gently than it deserved) 
his real or affected want of natural affection as a patent, or,—wliat 
is worse,—his sacrificing, or pretending a wish to sacrifice, the 
honour and happiness oi his child to the feais and intended cal¬ 
culations of his ambition. * 

To the personalities and vulgar insinuations levelled against 
him, Mr Lister has replied with suitable disdain ; and to the spe¬ 
cific criticisms on his book, he has given ansvveis as full and satis¬ 
factory as the trivial and unimportant nature of the objections 
meiited or requited. We should, indeed, have thought it unne¬ 
cessary to notice this controversy at all, if uc had not found our¬ 
selves involved in it. In a leview we published some 3 ears ago 
of Lord Ashburnham’s work,* we happened to expose and bring 
to light, for the first time, a monstrous fabrication of Lord Cla¬ 
rendon, which had till then escaped detection. Mr Lister 
has admitted our conclusions; though, with his usual tenderness 
for the noble author, he has ab tained from the expressions which, 
in the first burst of our indignation, we had applied to him. The 
reviewer of Mr Lister, in the Qtm>teihj licviiw , undertakes to 
answer us both, and attempts a defence of Clarendon, which 
seems to us weak and untenable. Mr Lister has demolished 
entirely the frail edifice set up by our adveisary ; but, as there 
were other matters that had equal claims on his attention, he has 
not entered fully into the subject. Were it a mere dispute on 
some isolated point between two Reviewers, we should not pursue 
it further; but, as it leads to the examination of a gieat histori- 


* Edinburgh Review, No. CUT. 
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cal question, in which our countrymen have, in our opinion, been 
foully traduced, and by none in less measured terms than by the 
Quarter/// Reviewer , we trust we shall be excused for stating at 
length what we have collected, and what has occurred to us in 
vindication of their conduct. 

Clarendon pretends that Montrevil’s engagement to the King 
was prepared in the Scots camp at Newark; seen and approved 
of by the men of highest trust in their army ; and afterwards 
sent to Oxford. This is not the fact. The engagement pub¬ 
lished as Montrevil’s, in Clarendon’s history, was written at Oxford 
before Montrevil’s departure to the Scottish camp. This is 
placed beyond a doubt by the document itself, which is dated, 
signed, and sealed, on the 1st of April; two days before Montre- 
vil left Oxford. That it was written and signed at Oxford is 
confirmed by Ashburrvham, who states that he and Secretary 
Nicholas, who were both w T ith the King at Oxford, bad witnessed 
the signature of Montrevil ;* and, if further corroboration w’ere 
necessary, the counterpart of the engagement—which was a pro¬ 
mise from the King that none should accompany him to the 
Scottish army besides his two nephews and Ashburnham—is at¬ 
tested by Montrevil, as a document delivered to him by the King 
at Oxford, on the 1st of April, lf54(i. The circumstantial story 
told by Clarendon, that Montrevil, finding the Scots before 
Newark more favourably disposed towards the King than their 
countrymen in Condon, prepared the engagement after his arrival 
in their camp,—submitted it to the leaders of their army, and re¬ 
ceived it hack from them with their approbation of its contents 
before he sent it to the King at Oxford,—is an invention of the 
noble historian, destitute of truth ; and at variance with the docu¬ 
ments from which he drew, or professed to draw, the materials of 
his history. 

There is no way of escaping from this conclusion but by the 
bold hypothesis, that when Clarendon speaks of Montrevil’s en¬ 
gagement, and of the negotiations that led to it, lie means some¬ 
thing different from the paper published as that engagement in his 
history; and, accordingly, the Quarterly Reviewer of Mr Lister’s 
‘ Life of Clarendon,’ in his anxiety to vindicate the noble author 
from this foul stain on his honour and truth, lias suggested that the 
paper of which Clarendon has given so circumstantial an account, 
was not the engagement published in his history, but something 
else; and having found among the Clarendon papers, which relate 
to this transaction, a scrap addressed to the King from London, 


* Ashburnbam’e Narrative, 83. 
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containing an assurance. from the Scotch deputies there, that 
they will not fail to send their Horse to meet his Majesty, as 
soon as they know the day of his intended departure from Ox¬ 
ford ; and that they will receive him in their army as had been 
promised, and will not force his conscience ; he fastens with eager¬ 
ness on this document, and asks whether it may not have been the 
engagement intended by Clarendon for insertion in his History; 
anil whether the engagement, which actually appears there, has 
not been inserted by the mistake ot his first editors, who filled up 
the blank he had left in his MS. with a wrong paper. Hut this 
desperate conjecture, for which there is not a shadow of reason, 
except the necessity %f devising some excuse for Clarendon, will 
not bear examination. In the Jirs. place, the engagement, the 
progress and completion of which are so minutely desciihed by 
Clarendon, was to have been signed by Montrevil; but the pro¬ 
posed substitute is not signed by him. Secondly , not only is it 
not signed by him, but it manifestly was not even written by him. 
It is dated d Loaders , Id Anil; but on the ldth April, Moil- 
trevil was in the Scotch camp before Newark, and not in London. 
It makes mention of Montrevil twice in the third person, and then 
proceeds to say, ( >J'ay ordres dcs deyules d' Lcosse,’ &e. plainly show¬ 
ing, whoever wrote it, that he was a different person fiom Mon¬ 
trevil. As it is in French, wc may presume it was written by a 
Frenchman ; and as Sabrau, who was at that time the Resident 
from France in England, had been in communication with Mon¬ 
ti evil before the latter left London, we think it probable that the 
wrirer was Sabran. The purport of the note was to explain why 
diflienlties had been made at Newark to the plan concerted in 
London, of sending forward a detachment of Horse from the Scot¬ 
tish camp to protect the King’s escape from Oxford, and to assure 
his Majesty that these difficulties had been surmounted ; and that 
lie should be received in the army as had been promised, and no 
force done to his conscience. Not only was this note neither 
signed, nor written by Montrevil, but there is reason to believe 
that it was never seen by him. It is dated from London on the 
16ih of April; and ou the 24th of the same month we have a let¬ 
ter from Secretary Nicholas to Montrevil, who was then at Newark, 
communjcating to hin| the most important parts of it, as intima¬ 
tions received from London ; which, most assuredly, the secretary 
wfould not have done if the note in its way from London to Ox¬ 
ford had passed through the hands of Montrevil. In the third 
place, we cannot allow that any mistake has, in this respect, been 
committed by Clarendon’s editors; because wc find, in Ash- 
burnham’s narrative, that the engagement they have printed is 
the one appealed to by the King at Newcastle, as the ground on 
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which lie went to the Scottish army. And, fourthly, what still 
more unequivocally proves that the scrap selceieil and ostenta¬ 
tiously brought forward by the Reviewer, is not the paper intended 
by Clarendon for insertion in the blank space left in his MS., is 
the fact, that it is actually printed (the material parts of it, at least)* 
in the very next page of his History (as remarked by Mr Lister 
in his reply); and cannot, therefore, have been intended for inser¬ 
tion in the preceding page. 

That this last circumstance should have escaped the Reviewer 
would have surprised us, if, amidst the preten-ions he makes to 
scrupulous exactness and minute research, we had not met with 
several other instances of his extreme carelessness, and slovenly 
inattention, to the hooks that lay before'him. In relating a mes¬ 
sage from the King to the Scotch Commissioners in London, he 
substitutes the woids treat on for meet ns, which makes the passage 
nonsense. In copying from Hudson’s examination the assurances 
said to have been given to Montrcvil by the Scots, he makes 
them engage to receive the King on his person, instead of secure 
the King in his person. In giving an account of the King’s 
journey from Oxford to the Scottish camp before Ncwaik, he 
tcllS us that Downham, in Norfolk, was the place where it was 
resolved to send Hudson to Montievil, though Hudson himself, 
from whom his account is taken, has stated that he quitted the 
King and Ashhurnham at Grave ley, in Hertfordshire, before they 
reached Baldock. A very gross mistake in the days of the month, 
which runs through the greater part of Hudson’s examination, as 
published by Seek, has escaped his notice; though he has thought 
it worth his while, on the strength of it, to hazaid a smart rentalk 
at the expense of 1 Lister and Co.’ * If he w ill try his hand on 
no very difficult, calculation—or what may he surer and easier for 
him—consult the journals of either House for KMfi, lie will find 
that, in that year, the 3d, and not the 2d of April, fell on a 
Friday. 

But these are innocent blunders, in comparison with the free¬ 
dom he has used with a letter of Montrcvil, where, by the slight 
substitution of one tense for another, he has contiived that the 
Frenchman should say, in English, the reverse of what he had 
said in French, and express hopes where he was bewailing disap¬ 
pointments. In Montrevil’s letter of the 16th of April, after re¬ 
peating what lie had written in a former letter of the unfavourable 
disposition he had found in the Scotch Commissioners with the 
army, ‘ he adds,’ says the Reviewer, ‘ that he had now hopes that, 


Quarterly Review, 528, note. 
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* in ectosequence of an interview which had taken place in the 
4 previous week at Royston, between the Chancellor of Scotland 

4 and the Earl of Dunfermline and -, all that his Majtsty 

4 had desired , and that I had promised him , should be executed.’ 
Mr Lister calls this 4 a gross misrepresentation and a false trans- 
4 hit ion ’ of the original, nor can we deny the justness of his cen¬ 
sure. Instead of saving that he had now some hopes, Mo'ntrcvil 
tells the King that he had had such hopes; and then relates, in 
doleful terms, to what degree these hopes had been disappointed. 
The letter is curious. It shows what was the footing on which 
the King went to the Scottish army, what were the expectations 
held out to him, and how little ground the Royalists have to com¬ 
plain that promises had been made to him which were not after¬ 
wards fulfilled. We shall, therefore, translate at length, without 
omission, all the paits of the letter that are of importance. It is 
dated la nut l da 15 on 10 d'Acril , 1040, and is addressed, as usual, 
to Secietary Nicholas. 

1 Tiie first poison I sent to you at Oxfoul came hack tuo days ngoj after 
making his escape from those who had detained him, so that \ou cannot 
have linen informed of the reception they gave me here (nor) of I lie strict 
methods they took to deprive me of all means of warning the King not 
to leave Oxford. 1 teas very clad that \ou had not received that letter, 
because il most have det'ured his Majesty from all thoughts of coming’ 
to this place, for I had some thoughts that things might, mend, and that 
in consequence of the interview of the Chancellor of Scotland, the Earl 

of Dunfermline, and-, at Royston, all Ins Majesty desired, and that 

I had ptomiscd him, might have been done. But after much delay, they 
have at Imigth informed me from the committee, which has been sitting 
all day, that they will despatch a stiong party to Bmton-on-Treiit to meet 
Ins Majesty, hut that they can go no fn11her, though they vtill send for¬ 
ward some straggling horse to lkisworth, which is half-way from Bui ton 
to 1 Iaiborough. The King must send word cm what day he will expert 
them, and they will not fail to he there. When they meet his Majesty, 
lie must say he is on his wav to Scotland, in which ca'-e they will allow 
hi in to go to their army, instead of proceeding further. I am not sure that 
tins will be agreeable to his Majesty, hut they say it, cannot he otherwise 
without having a quarrel with the English Paihament, and mailing it 
impossiblqjfor them to keep the King in iheir quarters. As to the oilier 
conditions, see to what .they are reduced ! Ihey will have no junction 
wi’h any forces that have served under the King, and (what is unreason¬ 
able) they will not even allow the cavalry that escorts him to accompany 
him to their army. They have at length consented that, the two Princes 
and Ashhumham may follow the King, With such of his other servants 
as are not excepted fiom pardon; and that, these’three persons should 
remain with him till demanded by the English Parliament, in which case 
they cannot refuse to deliver them up, hut, they will give them oppor¬ 
tunities to escape beforehand out of the kingdom. They cannot allow 
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the Marquess of Montrose to be sent as ambassador to France, but they 
have no objection to his going' any where else. And with regard to the 
Presbyterian government ,, they desire his Majesty to agree with them as 
* soon as he can. Such is the account they make here of the engagement 
of the King, my.master, and of the promises 1 had from their party in 
London ; and this is the utmost I have been able to extract from them 
after much debating, for what, they said at first was much less favourable. 
1 shall say no more, except that his Majesty, yourself, and Mr Ashburn- 
ham, know the Scotch better than I do. 1 state things plainly, as I am 
hound to do, and have not the presumption to offer any advice to his 
Majesty. If there he any quarter where better conditions can he obtained, 
I think this ought not to he thought of. Hut if every thing is desperate 
elsewhere, and no security can he obtained for his Majesty and his ser¬ 
vants from the English Parliament, I am confident still, after all that has 
happened, that he and his servants, and lie in particular, will he in perfect 
safety here, though with less satisfaction, perhaps, than he could desire. 
And I shall not tail, on my pait, to press them to the performance of all 
I have promised to his Majesty, as 1 should not have failed to do before 
the cliunge I found here.’ 

There is one passage in this letter which requires a commen¬ 
tary. From the first overtures, for a private and separate accom¬ 
modation between the King and his Scottish subjects, they had 
uniformly insisted on his consent to the establishment of the 
Presbyterian church government in England, to which the 
King had given at first a peremptory refusal; offering to them 
ami to the English Presbyterians nothing more than ‘ the free 
‘ exercise of the practice of their religion in England where- 
< soever they could obtain consent thereunto.’ * Latterly, in¬ 
deed, he had promised to.give his subjects ‘ full contentment in 
* church government as soon as he arrived in London, provided 
4 they desired nothing that was against his conscience.’ But the 
Scots, not content with this illusory engagement, told him plainly 
(as appears by this letter), through Montrevil, that if lie came 
to their army, he must be prepared to give his assent to their 
Presbyterian government as speedily as he eould. He had his 
choice, whether to seek another asylum, or to eomply with their 
wishes; hut having goire to their camp, after this intimation of 
their demands, he had no right afterwards to complalh of their 
refusal to espouse his cause, unless he complied with the condi¬ 
tions on which their assistance had been proffered. 

Within a few hours after receiving the preceding letter, Mon¬ 
trevil sent a second note to>the King, and probably by the same 
messenger, informing his Majesty that he had made another 
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fruitless attempt to induee the Scots to advance beyond Burton, 
and concluding thus:—‘ If your Majesty can do better with the 

* others, I desire nothing in the world but your advantage ; but 
‘ if your affairs are in the state represented by the person who 

* will convey to you this letter ’ (Hudson probably), 4 I repeat 
‘ once more, that you will be here with less satisfaction (perhaps) 
1 than I hoped for, but with as much safety. I have pressed 
‘ them to send fresh horses to Bosworth. I have two horses that 
‘ are pretty good ones. I shall send them, one of them at least, 
‘ which is quite well, and the other if sufficiently recovered.’ 

To understand why these precautions were thought necessary 
for the personal safety of the King, it must be remembered, that, 
in order to arrive at the Scotch army before Newark, it was ne¬ 
cessary for him to pass-through the Parliamentary posts between 
Oxford and Newark—that, according to the plan originally con¬ 
cocted with the Scotch Commissioners in. London, it had been 
settled, that he should force his way with a body of cavalry from 
Oxford to Harborough, and that lie should there be met by a 
body of Scottish horse to conduct him to their camp before New¬ 
ark—that when this plan was communicated to the Scotch Com¬ 
missioners with the army, they objected to the advance of any 
part of their forces ; and that it was only after the meeting at 
Iloyston that they consented to send a detachment of troops to 
Burton-on-Trent, and from thence to push forward a few strag¬ 
gling horsemen to Bosworth. I,t became necessary, therefore, 
that the King should be well mounted in the latter part of his 
journey; lest, after the alarm had been given of bis flight, and 
before he had joined the Scots at Burton, his escort should be 
attacked by a superior force. Ultimately, he escaped from Ox¬ 
ford in disguise, having been informed by Hudson, who had 
come recently from Newark, that the Parliamentary posts around 
Oxford were too strong to be forced by his new raised and undis¬ 
ciplined levies. 

Before he took that step, however, he had another letter from 
Montrevil. It is dated on the 20th of April, and was the last 
communication he received at Oxford from that gentleman. In 
this letter, Montrevil informs Secretary Nicholas, that the Scots 
assure him they will do more than they venture to promise; but 
he eautidns the King not to expect more from them than he 
sends him word. Their troops, he adds, have begun to defile 
towards Burton ; and as it is of great importance to them that 
the King should not fall into the hands of the English, he is 
convinced they will do all they can to prevent it. 

It is plain, from this correspondence, that the Scots made no 
promises to the King which they did not fulfil. They engaged 
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to assist him in his escape from Oxford—to protect his person, 
which was placed in danger by the votes of the two houses, in 
case he was found within their quarters—to treat him with 
honour and respect, and not impose force on his conscience—to 
admit into their camp three of his servants, who were excepted 
by Parliament; and, if the surrender of these persons was de¬ 
manded, to facilitate their escape from the kingdom. All this 
they performed, and more they refused to promise, unless the. 
King gave his consent to the establishment of the Presbyterian 
Church in England. This condition might be unreasonable, 
and so it appeared to the King, but it was proposed in plain, 
unequivocal language, as the piicc that must be paid for their as¬ 
sistance, and it was optional with his Majesty to accept it or not. 
Instead of accepting, he endeavoured to elude such a promise by 
vague assurances that, if his conscience could be satisfied, he 
would consent *to their Presbyterian government. The Scots 
were not deceived by these professions, which we know to have 
been insincere ; for, at the very time he was making them, he 
was courting the Independents, and assuring their leaders that, 
if Presbytery was insisted on, he was ready to join them with 
all"liis power ‘ in rooting out of the kingdom that tyrannical 
‘ government.’* Allans were in this state, when, alaimed by 
the advance of Fairfax from the we*t, and justly appichensive 
of the consequences of mulct going a siege in Oxford, Ire deter¬ 
mined, after vain experiments on the fidelity of Ireton, Rains- 
borough, and Fleetwood, to leave that city in disguise; uncertain 
as yet what course to take. lie appears to have hesitated— 
whether to elude the Pailiamentary posts, and seek shelter and 
concealment in the city—or to make his escape by sea—or to 
throw himself on the protection of the Scots. It must have been 
this unceitainty of purpose that made him approach the city, and 
' then turn off to St Albans, and next day take the road to Nor¬ 
folk, instead of continuing his course to Burton, where the Scots 
were awaiting him. Disappointed in finding means of escape by 
sea, and inloimed that the news of his flight from Oxford, in 
company with Ashburnham and Hudson, had reached Norfolk, 
he repaned, with reluctance, to the Scottish camp before New¬ 
ark. ‘ If he sought an asylum in their army,’ says Lingaid, 
‘ it was not from hope of succour, but from necessity and de- 
‘ spair.’ 

In opposition to the evidence furnished by the persons actually 
employed in* negotiating with the Scots, we have had ^adduced, 
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with no small parade, the disclosures of^ Hudson, who, with 
Ashburnham, accompanied the King in his flight from Oxford. 
Hudson appears to have been an ardent and even fanatical Roy¬ 
alist. At the breaking out of the Civil War, he was .a benefited 
elergyman in Liffcolnsliire, but, quitting his vocation and his 
flock, like the Cura Merino , and others of his cloth, in similar 
situations, he went ‘ a colonelling ;* and becoming Scoutmaster- 
general of the Marquis of Newcastle’s army, he acquired a per¬ 
fect knowledge of all the bye-roads and passes in the northern 
parts.* While Montrevil was in the. Scottish camp before New¬ 
ark, Hudson made several journeys between Newark and Oxford 
or Woodstock; and it was by his advice that the King made his 
escape in disguise, instead of attempting to force his way through 
the Parliamentary posts and garrisons; as had been at first in¬ 
tended. When the King and Ashburnham finally decided on 
proceeding to Norfolk, Hudson was dispatched from Hertford¬ 
shire to Newark ; and, in his examination before a committee of 
Parliament, when arrested in his way to France, he pretends 
that Montrevil, after consulting with the leaders of the Scottish 
army, assured him, in their name, that if the King vrould trust 
himself in their hands, they would secure him in his person # and 
honour, and press him to do nothing contrary to his conscience 
—that Ashburnham and Hudson should be protected—and if 
the Parliament refused, on a message from the King, to restore 
him to his rights and prerogatives, they (the Scots) would de¬ 
clare for him, and take all his friends into their protection. And, 
if the Parliament did condeseend to restore the King, the Scots 
should be a means that not above four of his party should suffer 
‘banishment, and none at all death, f . 

This assurance the Scots refused to give under their hands, but 
Montrevil committed the particulars to writing, and sent them by 
Hudson to the King, who thereupon repaired to the Scottish* 
camp. Such is the story told. We confess we have no faith in 
it. For, in the first place, no such paper as the one described 
by Hudson was ever produced, though its importance was such 
that It would be too great a tax on our credulity to believe 
that it could have been either lost or destroyed. When Mon- 
trevil’s engagement, a far less valuable document, was re¬ 
turned to him, an attested copy of it wa* preserved. In the 
second place, Montrevil, in no part of his correspondence with 
his own court, amidst the most indignant complaints and bit- 

_ » __ 
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ter insinuations against the Scotch, ever pretends to have re¬ 
ceived any such assurance from them at Newark. In the third 
place, Ashburnham, in his account of the escape from Oxford, 
which was written, he assures us, while things were fresh in his 
memory, makes no mention of any message or^assurance brought 
by Hudson; though, had it existed, it would have been a com¬ 
plete justification of his own conduct on taking the King to New¬ 
ark. In the fourth ■ place, Hudson, though called by the King 
his plain-dealing chaplain , had been acting as a spy, passing under 
different names, availing himself of false passports, and must, in 
these situations, have been habituated to deviations from truth, 
which renders his testimony of little value, when improbable in 
itself and unsupported by other evidence. It must also be re¬ 
membered that, when Hudson underwent his examination before 
a Committee of Parliament, he was professing violent hatred to 
the Scots; and pretending to have undertaken his journey to 
France in order to engage the Queen on the side of the English. 
On the whole, we think it probable that Montrevil may have 
communicated to Hudson on this occasion the substance of the 
engagement be had left with the King at Oxford, of which Hurl- 
son* made a copy or abstract for his own satisfaction; but, that 
Montrevil obtained from the Scots at this critical moment, when 
the King had no resource but in their protection, assurances 
which he had not been able to extract from them before;—and that 
he should never have alluded afterwards to such diplomatic ad¬ 
dress, is more than we can credit. 

Much stress has been laid on tlx? messages sent by the King 
to the Scotch Commissioners in London, after the arrival of Mon¬ 
trevil at Qxford ;* which proves, it is said, that the negotiations 
begun by that gentleman in London, were continued during 
his stay at Oxford; and, while it is admitted that no answers to 
these messages have been preserved, it is inferred, from the modi¬ 
fications introduced into the King’s demand of protection for his 
followers, and from the order he entrusted to Montrevil for the 
surrender of Newark, that these replies must have been satis¬ 
factory. We are inclined to think these conjectures are not en¬ 
tirely without foundation ; that answers were returned from Lon¬ 
don,—the note we have ascribed to Sabran being one of them ; 
that it may have been at this time that Lauderdale dissuaded the 
King from throwing himself in to. the hands of the Scots, unless 
he was prepared to ‘yield to their demands about religion ;’f 
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that from more sanguine friends he may have received advice more 
consonant to his wishes ; that the written promises, alluded to by 
Montrevil in his correspondence xvith Brienne, may have been 
then obtained, which the King threatened, at Newcastle, to pub¬ 
lish, but which Sir Robert Murray persuaded him to suppress; * 
because the publication could have no other effect than to give 
pain to two or three persons who had done their best to serve 
him.* Among the Scots in London there were many well in¬ 
clined to his.cause; and it is not improbable that some of these 
individuals may have flattered themselves they could do more 
with then countrymen than they wore able afterwards to accom¬ 
plish. But what have these discussions and conjectures to do 
with the story told by Clarendon, in the face of the papers lying 
before him—that the engagement written by Montrcvil at Oxford 
—attested by Ashburiiham and Secretary Nicholas—and left 
with the King when Montrevil went to the Scottish army—was 
written after he arrived in their camp; submitted to tlioir leading 
men, and, with their approbation, sent to the King at Oxford; 
as the engagement of the Scots to support his cause, in case he 
put himself into their hands. What are we to think of an histo¬ 
rian who could fabricate so circumstantial a falsehood ? What 
confidence can we place in his History, or, as Mr Lister more pro¬ 
perly describes it, his Apology for the royal party ? 

The commissioners and generals of the Scottish army were 
bound to no more than what is contained in Montrevil’s letter to 
the King, of the 16th of April. They engaged to assist him in 
bis escape from Oxford, by sending a party of horse to meet him 
at Burton-on-Trent; which they appear to have done, though, 
from the disguise he assumed and the course he took iji his flight, 
their services were not wanted. They promised to receive Ash- 
burnham into their camp, and if he was demanded by the Pailia- 
ment, to connive at his escape; which promise they fulfilled at 
Newcastle. They treated the King with the respect due to his 
station ; and, if the sorest grievance he had to urge against them 
W'as their refusal to permit the customary honours to be rendered 
to him on his entrance into Newcastle, he had not much in that 
respect to complain of. If they admitted no excepted persons into 
his presence, it was from obedience to the Parliament, whose ser¬ 
vants they were. If they refused to the Royalists indiscriminate 
access to his person, it was to prevent their camp from being made 
the covert for schemes and cabals to revive the civil war, which 
w r as nearly extinguished. His domestics remained about him ; and - 
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many of his friends had free communication with him. If he had 
been disposed to make his escape, we have his own admission that 
it would have been easy for him to have accomplished it # But, 
for many months after his arrival in the Scottish camp, he was 
•dissuaded by his Queen and her counsellors from any attempt to 
escape; * and, when the prohibition was withdrawn, his escape 
had become impracticable. ‘ I am now a prisoner,’ (he writes to 
his wife, on the 2d of January 1647,) £ heretofore my escape was 
‘ easy enough, but now it is most difficult, if not impossible.’ 

If his chaplains were not permitted to attend him while he re¬ 
mained with the Scots, it was from religious bigotry, which he 
must have anticipated when he went to their army. If he had 
conferences with one of their Presbyterian ministers, it was at his 
own request. If they refused to take arms in his cause, it was 
because he refused to take their Covenant, and establish their 
church government in England. But he had no just ground of 
complaint against them on that account; as these were the de¬ 
mands they had made from the first, and had never for one instant 
abandoned. It was to obtain their darling Presbytery that they 
desjred to have his person in their possession rather than see him 
in the hands of the sectarian army. Disappointed in their ex¬ 
pectations, they delivered him over to the English Parliament, 
the majority of whom were Presbyterians like themselves. 

Ashburnham, though he enjoyed the confidence of the King, 
and heard from him many things that passed with the Scots, was 
not employed in negotiating with them, llis information in re¬ 
gard to them being therefore at second-hand, is often inadfcurate 
and incomplete. He tells us, for instance,f that at Newark, and 


* ‘ For the present, they eay, you are no prisoner, being received in 
that army as their King, relying on their protestation ["protection ?] But 
if you should miscarry in the attempt of an escape, your condition would 
he so changed that our hearts ache to think of it. And, if yon should 
get safe to this side the sea, you would give your Parliament a more 
just pretence to exercise their usurped power by deserting of your 
kingdom/ 

(St Germain’s, 27th July [Gtli August.]—Clarendon State Papers, 
II., 245). 

The King, though he acted on this advice, was very far from being 
satisfed with it; and in one of his last letters, written before he was de¬ 
livered up to the English, he tells thefh that, when they gave it as ‘ their 

* opinion that he should not escape till the Scots declared that they would 

* not protect him, he considered it to be a civil way of saying to him that 
‘ he should not think of an escape at all/ (9th January, 1647.—-Clarendon 
State Papers, II., 330). 

f Ashburnham’s Narrative, ii. 76. 
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in presence of the Scotch Commissioners, Montrevil made a nar¬ 
rative of the negotiations that had passed between him and the 
Scotch Commissioners in London, to which the Commissioners 
with the army replied, that they were ignorant of these transac¬ 
tions ; that they were not bound by engagements made by the 
Commissioners in London ; and when asked how his Majesty 
came to be invited to their camp, and why they agreed to send 
forward a party of horse to protect his escape—they replied, that 
4 it was very true, for they approved well of his Majesty’s con- 
4 fidenee in them, believing that the end of his honouring their 
4 army with his residence, was only to have made that the place 
4 where he intended to settle a peac e with his two kingdoms/ 
That some such statement as this, of which Ashburnham ac¬ 
knowledges to have received his account from the King, not 
having been present at the meeting, was made by Montrevil, ap¬ 
pears from other authorities to be true ; hut when the whole story 
is told, no conclusion to the prejudice of the Scots can be drawn 
from it. Surprised at the allegations of Montrevil, the Scotch 
Commissioners retired to consider of their answer ; and on their 
return they requested his Majesty to make Montrevil state what 
w r ere the assurances he pretended to have received, and from 
whom he had received them; but this teas not done; whereupon 
they declared, on the following day, that they would treat no 
longer with the King iii the presence of Montrevil.* . They were 
probably unjust in suspecting the French Resident, as they ma¬ 
nifestly did, of having invented a story which was absolutely 
false ; but his silence at that critical moment shows that the as¬ 
surances he had to produce, were from persons who had no au¬ 
thority to make them. ® 

Montrevil, in his letters to Brienne,t makes loud and indignant 
complaints against the Scots. He accuses them of having made 
promises to the King which they did not fulfil; but he nowhere 
states what these promises were, nor by whom they were given ; 
and when he admits that the King, though urged by him to 
publish them, was persuaded by Sir Robert Murray that it was 
more for his interest to suppress them, he virtually acknowledges, 
that they were not from persons of consequence, but from san¬ 
guine partisans, who reckoned on greater influence with their 
countrymen than, on trial, they possessed. Dissatisfied with him¬ 
self for the part he had taken in bringing the King to the Scotch 
army, he is full of bitterness against all who contributed to that 
measure. lie seems to have forgot his own letters, and re- 
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proaches the Scots with the violation of promises which, by his 
Qwn evidence, they never made. Afraid lest the honour of France 
might suffer by the non-performance of the engagement he had 
made in the King of France’s name, he obtained an assurance 
from the King that it was not in consequence of that engagement 
his Majesty had gonc*to the Scotch camp; and, not content with 
that assurance, he never rested till he had got back the original 
of the engagement from the King’s hands. When he went to 
Edinburgh, he Saw nothing but what was black in the Scotch 
Parliament; and is grossly unjust to the Hamiltons, who ulti¬ 
mately perished in the King’s service. Against the two Murrays 
he expresses the greatest distrust and aversion. He charges them 
with being the persons who chiefly contributed to make the King 
select the Scottish army as his place of jefuge ; and intimates, 
that if the letters written by Sir Robert Murray on that occasion 
were published, they would ruin his fortune and reputation for 
ever. He accuses them at Newcastle of feeding the King with 
false hopes of escape; and has the presumption to insinuate, that 
if he had been employed, he could have served his Majesty more 
effectually. To such intemperance of hatred did he proceed, 
that, relating in one of his letters a charge of treachery brought 
by William Murray ag’ainst Ashburnham, he remarks that the 
Murrays were doubly hurt, first, because their master was be¬ 
trayed ; and, secondly, because he was betrayed by any one but 
themselves. 

Clarendon was not more favourably disposed towards the two 
Murrays than Montrevil ultimately became. Their efforts to 
persuade the King rather to give up Episcopacy in England 
than to sacrifice his crown, irritated and alarmed him. Sir Robert 
Murray had been the bearer of letters from the Queen, ‘ wherein 
‘ there were such expressions concerning religion as nothing 
( pleased the King ;** and it was possibly an aggravation of Sir 
Robert’s oftence, that he was one of the persons who advised 
Charles II., after the Restoration, not to establish Episcopacy in 
-Scotland till the inclination of the people should be better known.f 
William Murray had also been the bearer of messages from the 
Queen during Montrevil’s negotiation, and though arrested and 
tried for his life on that occasion, Clarendon insinuates that more 
than once lie was suspected of having betrayed the secrets of his 
master. He had beSn originally ‘ whipping boy ’ to Charles 
when Prince of Wales, and was afterwards one of the gentlemen 
of his bed-chamber. His contemporaries give an indifferent cha- 
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racter of him; hufc from one of the heaviest charges bjrought 
against him he must be acquitted. He was suspected, says Cla-„ 
rendon, of having given information of the King’s intention to 
go in person to the House of Commons to arrest the five mem¬ 
bers, by which that design was frustrated. We now know that 
it was not Murray, but Lady Carlisle, whd gave that timely no¬ 
tification ; having learned from the imprudence of the Queen what 
was in agitation, and what the Queen thought had been already 
accomplished. Whether the other charges against Murray—that 
he disclosed to Hamilton and Argyle the plan of Montrose to as¬ 
sassinate them, and that he deterred Hotham from admitting 
the King into Hull—have any better foundation than rumour 
and the jealousy entertained of him as a favourite, we have not 
the means of ascertaining; but this v^e know, that to the end he 
enjoyed the entire confidence of the King, whose last act at 
Newcastle was to create him Earl of Dysart. 

Sir Robert Murray was a man of a very different stamp. He 
is called by Clarendon ‘a cunning anddexterous man;’ but Burnet, 
who knew him better, pronounces him to have been * the best 
4 and worthiest man he ever knew, and the most universally be- 
4 loved and esteemed by persons of all sides and sorts/ He sur¬ 
vived till long after the Restoration ; and was one of the founders 
and the first President of the Royal Society. During the admini¬ 
stration of Tweeddale, one of the short periods when Scotland 
enjoyed a mild and humane government under Charles II., he 
had a principal share in the administration of affairs. At his death, 
he was buried, by order of the King, in Westminster Abbey; 
and is lamented by Evelyn as 4 his dear and excellent friend, that 
4 good man and accomplished gentleman/* All his*contempo- 
raries, with the exception of Clarendon and Montrevil, concur 
in the praise of Sir Robert Murray. 

But, though we may disculpate the Scots from any violation 
of engagements they had contracted with the King, we cannot 
acquit them of bad faith towards the English Parliament.. The 
two nations were associated in the same cause, united by the 
same Covenant, and bound by treaty to conclude no cessation of 
arms, or agreement of peace, without the mutual consent and ad¬ 
vice of both kingdoms. Notwithstanding these obligations, the 
Scots carried on a clandestine negotiation with the King for se¬ 
veral months, without the knowledge of t9k English Parliament; 
and undertook to facilitate his escape from the English armies, 
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and to secure and protect him in their own camp. It was the 
repugnance of the Scots to act in open violation of their engage¬ 
ments, that created the difficulties Montrevil had to encounter at 
Newark, before he could obtain an escort from their army for the 
protection of the King’s person in his escape from Oxford. It 
was the same unwillingness to avow the machinations in which 
they had been engaged, that dictated the disingenuous language 
which was to have been used when he met the party sent to 
escort him. It was the hope of concealing the part they luid 
secretly acted, that occasioned their affected surprise when the 
King appeared amongst them; and it was the fear of detection 
that led to the studied ambiguity of their expressions when they 
communicated to Parliament that event. When they pronounced 
the King’s letter to Ormond, assuring him that the (Scots were 
under engagements to join their forces to his, to be ‘ a damnable 
‘ untruth,* they said, though in somewhat uncourteous terms, what 
was perfectly true. When they professed that the only use they 
intended to make of his arrival in their army, was to promote 
uniformity in religion—to consolidate the Covenant—and to 
strengthen the union and confidence of the two kingdoms— 
they were probably sincere. But, when they asserted that 
his coming to their army was accidental and unexpected — 
that it had filled them with amazement—that it was a matter 
of astonishment he should have come to any place under their 
power—we are indignant and ashamed at such unblushing 
falsehood and hypocrisy. We know nothing parallel to it, except 
the king's solemn declaration to the speaker, that in going to the 
Scottish army, he had no intention to disunite the two kingdoms 
or to prolong the war; when we know, from his letter to Ormond, 
and from the engagement he accepted from Montrevil, that it 
was his hope and expectation to do both. It was his knowledge 
of the secret dealings between Newark and Oxford that embold¬ 
ened Hudson to write, what has been called ‘ his cunning let- 
‘ ter’ to Lord Dunfermline. It was the fear he might divulge 
the secret communications, of which he had been the bearer, that 
procured his liberation from Newcastle. It is not probable that 
the Scoutmaster-general was privy to the secret negotiations that 
passed,—from the knowledge of which even Ashburnham was ex¬ 
cluded ; or that he was consulted on any matters of greater im¬ 
portance than the pdKtion of the Parliamentary posts,, and the 
course of the bye-roads that might be'used to avoid them. 

We cannot quit the subject without remarking the contrast 
between the secret dealing of the Scots, and the open straight¬ 
forward conduct of Ireton, and other English officers, when 
overtures were made to them by the king, before he quitted Ox- 
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ford. To these insidious applications they uniformly replied, 
that they would lay his majesty’s propositions before their supe¬ 
rior officers, or before the committee of estates. 

To understand how the Scots came in this manner to act in 
violation of the engagements they had contracted, we must re¬ 
collect, that, though the security of their civil rights was reason 
sufficient to have justified their active concurrence with the Eng¬ 
lish Parliament, as soon as they perceived the popular cause to 
be in danger; the chief reason that moved them to take part in 
the contest, was the desire of extending their Covenant, and the 
hope of introducing their Church government into England. 
These hopes had been for some time on the decline. Since the 
new model was established, a sectarian army had been formed 
by the English, better disciplined and more effective than 
theirs. The Scotch troops, neglected, i^l paid, and ill officered, 
had been more noted of late for the contributions they had 
levied than for the military services they had performed. The 
repeated defeats and humiliations they had sustained from Mon¬ 
trose had lowered their character as a nation. Their friends, 
the English Presbyterians, still formed a majority in the House 
of Commons; but the Independents and Erastians were power¬ 
ful enough to prevent the Presbyterian government from being 
definitively established in England ; or invested with the inquisi¬ 
torial and uncontrolled authority which the zeal and fanaticism 
of the clergy demanded. In this declining posture of their af¬ 
fairs, the Scots flatteied themselves that, if they could get the 
King ern their side, a complete victory might be obtained over 
their enemies; and being warmly attached to kingly govern¬ 
ment, provided they had a covenanted, king, they,were alarm¬ 
ed at the disloyal language and republican tendencies of the sec¬ 
tarians. 

Through the whole of the negotiations that followed, it is 
apparent that the King and the Scots were equally deluded by 
the over-sanguine expectations they had formed. Though the 
King had refused to establish Presbytery in England, the Scots 
persuaded themselves that, once in their army, separated from 
liis Episcopalian counsellors, and instructed by their ministers in 
the purity and excellence of the Presbyterian worship, the same 
truth which had convinced them would prevail with him—that a 
new convert and a new triumph would lie obtained for the Pres¬ 
bytery they adored ; and an insuperable obstacle opposed to the 
progress of the sectaries they detested, and to the establishment 
of the religious liberty they abhorred. The King hoped that, 
when once in the midst of his countrymen, if he could silence or 
satisfy the zealots with general professions, in which, however, 
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with casuistical ingenuity, lie was careful always to provide him¬ 
self with a loophole for escape, lie should be able to gain over 
the needy and ambitious with honours and employments, for 
which Montrevil had a carte blanche to be used at his discretion. 
Both parties were mistaken. Neither had calculated on the 
tenacity with which men adhere to the most trifling differences 
in matters of religion. The King was more obstinate, and the 
Scots more vigilant and less pliable than had been expected. 
The disappointment fell, in the first instance, most heavily on 
the King; but, after all, he was only left at Newcastle in the 
state to which he must have been reduced some months before, 
if he had staid longer at Oxford. 

Though we have blamed the conduct of the Scots towards 
their English allies, we must confess there are not wanting rea¬ 
sons to believe that the Presbyterians in* England, though less 
bigotted than the Scots, were not altogether strangers to these 
clandestine negotiations. Alarmed at the progress of the sec¬ 
taries and at the influence they had acquiretl in the army, the 
English Presbyterians were desirous of an accommodation with 
the King, which might secure their liberties and establish the 
chuivch government they preferred. It appears, from a letter of 
Secretary Nicholas, that the Presbyterians in London and its 
vicinity were most anxious that the King should take refuge in 
the Scottish camp.* 

At what time, by whose authority, and through what medium 
a communication was opened between the Scots and the King’s 
friends, has not, so far as we know, been exactly ascertained. It 
is evident, from Baillie’s Correspondence, that, long before the 
battle of Naseby, the influence and reputation of the Scots had 
declined in England—that one of the causes of the new model 
had been the inefficiency of their army—that their jealousy of 
the sectaries had increased, and was increasing—and that suspi¬ 
cions had often crossed their minds of secret dealings between 
the Independents and the Court of France. In August, 1645, 
Montrevil arrived in London, with the ostensible object of ob¬ 
taining permission to make levies in Scotland for the King of 
France; but most probably with a secret mission to bring the 
King and the Scots to a good understanding. In his first des¬ 
patch to Brienne, the French secretary of state, he represents 
the Scotch Commissioners as well disposed towards the King, 
provided he will establish their religion in England; and having 
met the Earl of Holland, soon after the defeat of the Royalists 
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at Chester, which destroyed the last army the King had in the 
field, that nobleman mentioned to him the Scottish camp before 
Newark, as the only place of refuge that remained for his Ma¬ 
jesty. Montrevil communicated this suggestion to Balmerino, 
who approved of it, promised to mention it to Lord Loudon, 
Chancellor of Scotland, and requested Montrevil to convey it to 
his court. Montrevil declined to send an Express with the pro¬ 
position ; but, finding Sir Robert Murray was going to Paris in 
order to solicit a command in the Scotch Guards, which had 
become vacant by the death of Lord Irvine, he entrusted that 
gentleman with the commission ; recommending him strongly to 
Brienne as one who enjoyed in a high degree the confidence of 
his countrymen.* 

Sir Robert Murray was a man of good family in Scotland, 
and, like many of his’countrymen at that period, he liad entered 
early in life into foreign service. Burnet, who knew him inti¬ 
mately, tells us that he rose to great favour with Richelieu;—no 
bad test of his capacity and talents. Whether he had come to 
London at that time in order to get permission to recruit in 
Scotland for the French army, or with a view to sound the 
inclinations of his countrymen towards the King, is not dear; 
but he accepted the commission offered him, and, having received 
ample instructions, he went to Paris in October or November, 
1645; and, after communicating with the Queen and Queen 
Regent of France, he returned, in January, with letters to the 
King, which Montrevil conveyed in person to Oxford.f 

From the results of Sir Robert Murray’s negotiation, it appears 
that he had proposed to the Queen, and even signed a promise 
to this effect, that, if the King would consent to tjie establish¬ 
ment of the Presbyterian Church in England, the Scots would 
not only declare for him, but draw over to his side the city of 
London and the English* Presbyterians. There were other 
articles in the proposed agreement, which are not specified ; but 
they were probably the same with those demanded by the Par¬ 
liament at Uxbridge. The Queen, who considered Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians with equal indifference, seems to have entered 


* Thurloe State Papers, I. 71. Carte, England, IV. 546. 
f All historians, even Laing, have been misled by a misprint in 
Thtorloe’s State Papers ^i. 73), where the date of a despatch is marked 
(n. s.) when it ought to have been (o. s.), from which they have inferred 
that Montrevil was at Edinburgh in January, 1646. If they had read 
the despatch, and bestowed the slightest reflection on its contents, they 
must have seen that it relates io transactions which must have taken 
place in December, 1646. 
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readily into this scheme, and to have recommended it to the 
King. When submitted to Charles, he agreed to all the articles, 
those concerning religion alone excepted; which were either 
rejected or modified to such a degree as to be no longer satisfac¬ 
tory to the Scots. An active correspondence followed, which 
left matters as they were. Fresh letters were brought by William 
Murray, of the bedchamber, from the Queen and from the Queen- 
Regent of France, which were equally ineffectual with the. pre¬ 
ceding ones; for on this point, and on this point only, was the 
influence of the Queen on her husband of no avail. MontreviTs 
letters are frequent and urgent. He blames the King, while 
treating with the Scots, for negotiating in secret with the Inde¬ 
pendents, who were sworn foes to the monarchy; and repeats, 
what he hears from others, that, by trying to gain both, his 
Majesty may chance to lose both. Conclude, he says, without 
haggling, on the terms proposed by the Scots— cito, cito, cito — 
no time i» to be lost. In excuse for his importunity, he assures 
the King that he had employed every argument to convince the 
Scots, that they would do better to mind their own rights and 
liberties, than to meddle with the consciences of their neighbours; 
but that his exhortations had been in vain. They had told him 
plainly, that, independent of other objections, they could not 
relax from their demands on the subject of religion without the 
previous consent of the whole Scottish nation and of part of the 
English, which they knew it would be impossible to obtain. 
How the King, after these declarations, could flatter himself that 
his presence in their army would alter their resolutions, it is not easy 
to explain ;—except from liis sanguine temper and exaggerated 
notions of h\£ own importance. He had, at all events, no right to 
complain that those with whom he negotiated had deceived him.* 
At Newcastle, to the last moment of the King’s residence in 
the Scottish army, it was in his power to have secured the 
support of his Scottish subjects, by acceding to their terms on 
religion. Before the surrender of his person to the English 
commissioners, the Earls of Lauderdale and Traquair came to 
Newcastle on a mission from the Spottish Parliament, and most 
earnestly urged on him to establish Presbytery, and approve of 
the Covenant; offering, in that case^ to conduct him to Berwick 
and to persuade the English Parliament to be content with the 
conditions which William Murray had proposed to them onj^e 
part of his Majesty. He lent a deaf ear to their application, as 
he had done to all former solicitations on the subject—partly, as 
he alleged, from conscience, and partly from pride, lest he should 
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be thought to yield to the threats of his enemies what he had 
denied to the prayers of his friends. * So far as his refusal pro¬ 
ceeded from conscience, his firmness deserves credit; but, in 
the situation to which he was reduced, never was pride more 
misplaced. 

The English Church may justly admire and extol the firmness 
of his attachment to Episcopacy; but ought the Scots, who were 
as conscientiously attached to Presbytery and the Covenant as he 
was attached to Bishops—ought they to have espoused his cause 
against the English Presbyterians, who had the same worship 
and maintained. the same cause with themselves ? That it was 
not from fear of consequences that they abstained from taking 
his part, appears not only from the offers they made him at 
Newcastle ; but from their subsequent conduct, after he had fallen 
into the hands of the sectarian army, in undertaking their 
Quixotic expedition into England to free him from captivity. 
But, if they were not to engage with him on the terms he chose 
to grant, were they to carry him into Scotland, where they had 
no secure means of*keeping him under restraint till he complied 
with the desires of his people ? Were they to connive at his 
escape into some foreign country, from which he might return 
with an army of mercenaries to the destruction of his kingdoms? 
What remained hut to deliver his person into the hands of his 
English Parliament ? This was the advice of Holies, Stapylton, 
and other Presbyterian members,f who saw no other way of 
putting an end to the civil war and of getting rid of that victo¬ 
rious army, which, after triumphing over its enemies, had become 
formidable to its masters. Nor was Charles himself much averse 
to his removal from the Scots to the custody of his English 
subjects, when once convinced that there was no chance of his 
escape by sea from Newcastle, and that he had nothing to expect 
from the Scots, unless he took their Covenant. ‘ The question 
* is now,’ he observes, in a confidential letter to Lords Jermyn 
and Colepcpper, ‘ whether I shall be in Scotland or in England. 
4 To me the ease is very difficult; for I think to be better used 
4 in England, though 1 have more friends in Scotland (I mean 
4 of Parliament men.’) t 

The events that followed—the seizure of his person by Joyce 
—liis negotiation with the army—his flight from Hampton Court 
—his imprisonment in the Isle of Wight—the second civil war, 
thafr led to his trial and execution—were events which none 
could foresee ; and for whieh none of the actors at that period 
can be deemed responsible. 


* Thurloe State Papers, I. 85*87. 
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Art. V. The Life of George Lord Anson, Admiral of the Fleet, 

Vice-Admiral of Great Britain, and First Lord Commissioner 

of the Admiralty, previous to, and during, the Seven Years' War. 

By Sir John Barrow, Bart., F.R.S. 8vo. London: 1839. 

HHiie following passage describes so fully the reasons for under- 
taking a Life of Lord Anson, that we cannot do better than 
transcribe it from the author’s preface, as a prelude to this ar¬ 
ticles—« The life of Lord Anson, though wholly spent in the 
‘ civil and military services of the navy, is certainly less gene- 
‘ rally known than that of such an officer ought to be, who, by 
‘ character and conduct, worked his way to the very top of his 
( profession, to the head of the naval administration, and to a 
‘ peerage; and to whom was intrusted tne principal direction of 
1 the fleets of Great Britain, during the two French and Spanish 
‘ wars which occurred in the reign of George II. Every body 

* has heard of, and multitudes have read, “ Anson’s Voyage 
<e round the World;” many are acquainted with the fact of his 
‘ having been, for a long time, First Lord of the Admiralty; and 
‘ many in the profession may also know that he fought a great 

* action, took six ships of w T ar, and defeated two important ex- 
‘ peditions ; but it may be doubted whether the great majority of 
{ readers, even those in the naval service, know much more about 

* him than these few particulars. The recollection of his late 
‘ Majesty even (than whom few were better read in naval his- 
‘ tory, or better acquainted with the characters of naval officers, 
i or whose memory was more retentive), failed him on one re- 
f markable occasion with regard to Anson, the omission of whose 
‘ name, in the eulogy he bestowed on other officers, drew from 

* him an expression of regret, and at the same time of the high 

* opinion he entertained of Anson.’ 

Such being the true state of the case, we have often looked 
anxiously for a Life of Anson ; particularly as we knew that, 
amongst officers of the navy, this blank in their professional lite¬ 
rature was much lamented. We have even heard it suggested that 
it was a positive duty incumbent on some of our naval authors to 
undertake the task; but we are now very glad that none of these 
officers were of this opinion; for sure we are it could not pos¬ 
sibly have been so well executed by their hands. This opinion 
does not spring from any doubt of the capacity of such aumors, 
or of their zeal in such a cause ; but solely from our having 
learned from this work, what we knew but* indistinctly before, 
that many of the most important of the services which Lord 
Anson rendered to his country, lay almost entirely out of the 
field of view of naval men. We allude to his civil adminis- 
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tration of the Navyat the Admiralty Board; of the details of which, 
though naval men are made to feel the effects, they cannot, except 
in very rare instances, be fully aware j nor would any extent of 
industry or of research enable them to acquire this knowledge. 

Accordingly, we conceive that no person but one personally 
acquainted with all the forms of office, and having at his constant 
command the whole of the records of the Admiralty, and who 
should also, from circumstances, have rendered himself a profes¬ 
sional man, in every sense of the word but the name, could have 
undertaken to write the Life of Anson as it ought to be written; 
and therefore we consider it a piece of good fortune, both to 
the service and to the country, that the task has fallen into 
its present hands. 

We have already had occasion, in r former notice of one of Sir 
John Barrow’s biographical works,* to indicate the important 
position which this author occupies in this class of writers; and 
to show in what particulars that position distinguishes him from 
others, and how his own sagacity and skill have enabled him to 
profit by a singular combination of advantages. Well known 
as Sir John Barrow is to the world as a successful man of 
letters, he is not less favourably known both to the public anil to 
the naval service, as an active and efficient promoter of the 
scientific interests of the navj'. For nearly half a century he has 
been engaged in official life, mixing intimately with men of all 
parties and stations, professional and otherwise—living in close 
habits with all the scientific and literary persons of the age—and 
enjoying all these advantages at the very headquarters of informa¬ 
tion, with the utmost facilities of reference to persons and papers, in 
every department of the state. These advantages, being seconded 
by great industry, sharpened by a life of business, and quickened 
into use by a singular keenness of observation and undeviating 
cheerfulness of temper and facility of access, have placed Sir 
John Barrow in a position to sift out the details of such a life 
as that of Anson, and to do justice to it, in the best sense of 
the word. 

We do not mean that spurious sort of justice, which, in the lax 
morality of most biographers, looks with a single eye to the ho¬ 
nour and glory of their hero ; and, as some one observes, ‘ un- 

* hooks one of the scales of the balance, to get rid of the trouble- 

* some weight of truth in the other*—we speak of that ho¬ 
nest and manly description of personal history which, while it cer¬ 
tainly desires to enhance the credit of the person whose life is 
related, neither directly nor indirectly lauds him at the expense of 


* See No. CXXXVI, p. 320. 
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truth and fair dealing 1 . Sir John Barrow has far too great a regard 
for hi9 own reputation, and too much love for the service, to seek to 
elevate any man at the cost of the interests alluded to. And this we 
can more readily understand, when we remember that the two de¬ 
partments of the public service m which Lord Anson was most 
distinguished, viz.—the Admiralty, and Voyages of discovery 
—are the very branches with which his biographer has had the 
most extensive personal acquaintance. He is therefore probably 
the best judge extant of the greater portion of Lord Anson’s.life ; 
and though there may possibly be more competent scrutinizes of 
his purely technical services afloat, we question if it would be easy 
to point out any one who, with the requisite degree of nautical 
knowledge, should unite the requisite power # not only of correct 
expression, but the still more rare faculty of rendering his explana¬ 
tions intelligible. Sir John, we should say, has quite enough of 
nautical knowledge to comprehend the merits of Lord Anson’s sea¬ 
manship and navigation ; and he has vastly mft-c general know¬ 
ledge of state matters, and of the routine of office, than any other 
naval biographer. lie has, moreover, the invaluable power of 
being able to arrange, condense, and generalize all this knowledge 
in Such a way that, when the story is told by him, it becomes 
almost as clear to the uninitiated, as it is to a professional man. 
He thus acts the part of an interpreter to the public, who are 
willing, from internal and other evidence, to rely upon his fami¬ 
liarity with the various languages in which so complicated a nar¬ 
rative, as the naVal and official life of Anson, necessarily requires 
to be written. 

Some people may possibly smile at our speaking of the life of 
a seaman being a complicated one; but, even in Anson’s days, 
and still more in ours, a naval man is so often called upon to fulfil a 
variety of duties, of an extra professional nature, that if he he 
possessed of abilities and habits of resource—if the station he is on 
be far from home—and if the times he lives in be critical, the scope 
of his public employments has no limit whatsoever. It includes 
at one time, all the sinuosities of diplomacy, as well as the more 
direct and obvious walks of business, which all the world are 
parties to, and can judge of—at another, it embraces the most 
extensive military combinations—at a third, it requires the incur¬ 
ring the heaviest weight of official responsibility, without the power 
of appeal, and yet under the necessity of coming to an immediate 
decision. Every one knows what a load of extra labour fell to 
the share of Lord Collingwood in the Mediterranean ; but the 
public are not, perhaps, aware that for many years the whole of 
the diplomatic and consulate duties of South America (with the 
single exception of Brasil), were entrusted \o the naval Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, Sir Thomas Hardy, formerly Nelson’s captain. 
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To do full justice to the character # of an officer, therefore, who, 
like Anson, was at one time afloat, in charge of a long and 
arduous voyage—at another, filling a high station in the executive 
administration of the country—and again commanding fleets and 
engaging the enemy—only to return to the chief*naval authority 
on shore—it becomes highly important that the narrator of his 
life should be capable, as we remarked above, of acting as an 
interpreter between him and the public; in order that the in¬ 
numerable technical mysteries, and other difficulties whick beset 
the reader’s path, but form the marrow of the whole story, 
should be made quite plain to persons who, though highly inter¬ 
ested in the topics discussed, cannot possibly understand their 
proper bearings, unless elucidated by a hand rendered familiar 
by long use with such explanations. 

, We have taken some*pains to point out the merits of our author 
as a nautical biographer, from feeling that his book will not only 
prove more interesting when these circumstances are taken into 
account, but that it will be more extensively useful, both ashore 
and afloat; for Sir John by no means adheres servilely to the mere 
story of Anson’s life, but interweaves with it a multitude of 
other matters, some of a historical, others of a professional, *nd 
many of an official and political nature ; and, as all of these 
bear more or less directly upon the main subject of his narra¬ 
tive, his reader will be very well pleased to take the extra 
amusement and instruction thus incidentally afforded him. In 
fact, it would scarcely be possible to form a correct estimate of 
the merits of Anson’s actions, were it not for the key which 
multifarious and collateral, but by no means irrelevant, jlis- 
quisitions furnish out. Anson, for example, makes a request to 
the Admiralty for the promotion of an officer, and*because it. 
is refused, beddings up his commission (p. 99). Here is an in¬ 
sulated, and no doubt very curious fact; but one in which 
unprofessional readers could see little, except that there was 
some loss of temper on one side, and apparently a great degree 
of official harshness on the other. But Sir John, with his means 
of information of a documentary kind, gives us a private letter 
from the secretary of the Admiralty of the day, andj. aided by 
his acquaintance with the rules of the Board, tells us what is 
the custom in such cases ; and thus the whole matter is made clear 
and useful. * Again, it happened that, upon one occasion, Parlia¬ 
ment interfered with the executive administration of the fleet, and 
succeeded in bringing a number of officers to a court-martial; a 
transaction in which Anson, as one of the Lords of the Admir¬ 
alty, was obliged to take a part (p. 125). This, nakedly stated, 
is a mere historical incident, indicative of the despotic power of 
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the House of Commons;—but iq Barrow’s hands, It is shown to 
be unique, and his cojnmentary proves it to be mischievous. 
$n like manner, a strange and indecent squabble takes place 
between the chief justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
the members of a court-martial, in which, absurdly enough, as 
we think, the naval men—who, to all intents and purposes, were 
themselves judges for the time—gave way. To turn this story, 
however, to account, requires a more intimate acquaintance, 
both ^ith the strict law of such things, and' with the usages of 
the service, than perhaps any other biographer could have 
Vernon’s dismissal from the navy, after all his services, is related 
brought to bear upon it. (P. 12C.) The painful story of poor 
with much feeling and good sense ; but at the same time witli 
a full recollection of what is due to the dignity of the Admi¬ 
ralty, and to the best interests of the public at large. (P. 130.) 
The whole account is not only full of instruction for ail ranks 
of naval officers, but is curious as a matter of historical contrast 
between those times and the present. Vernon, who was as gal¬ 
lant an admiral as ever lived, but happened t£ he cursed with 
about as bad a temper as ever tormented its owner and those 
about him, wrote two fiery pamphlets against the Admiralty; 
for which he was summoned before their Lordships, catechised 
as to the authorship, and, without further ceremony, was 
scratched off the list! In modern times we have heard (though 
we don’t exactly vouch for the fact) that officers, great and 
small, have lost no favour, but even gained appointments, by fol¬ 
lowing the self-same course which sent ‘ the brave conqueror 
* of Pofto Bello’ to rusticate "and grumble out the rest of his life in 
Suffolk. 

But it is time we should turn to Anson’s own brilliant career, 
which owes all its lustre to solid merit; and, bdlhg laboriously 
wrought out, during a succession of hard services, is more 
instructive than many others which might be named, of men 
who have made vastly more noise in the world, and done the 
state no small service, but the tenor of whose lives is by-.no 
means such as can be recommended for imitation. As Anson’s, on 
the contrary, so far as we have been able to discover, presents no 
part which might not he studied with advantage by the rising 
generation of -officers, we should be glad to see his Life lying 
on the gun-room and ward-room mess-tables of every ship in 
the fleet. 

‘ It is always desirable,’ says our author, ‘ where it can be done, to 
trace hack to early youth the education and character of every one who, 
like Anson, may have had the good fortune to rise to the highest emi¬ 
nence in his profession; for it has generally been found, that traits of 
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the future admiral are observable in the character tl|p jpid§hjpp}an— 
the inclination pf tfop tree frnpa the bepding of the jiwig. record 
was formerly Jippt in the Admiralty of the spryices of young gentlemen 
who entered the navy, unti| they had served Jjie required time, and passed 
the jiecessary examinations, to render them eligible for a lieutenant’s 
commission. 

‘ After a diligent search at Somerset House, it appears that the name 
of George Anson is first found, as volunteer, in the books of the Ruby, 
in January 1712; from the Ruby to the Monmouth, and from this to 
the Hampshire, where he received his acting order as lieutenant. As 
Captain Peter Chamberlain commanded all these ships (the Ruby from 
1706 to 1712), it is extremely probable that Anson entered the service 
under this officer, who, in 1720, was wrecked in the Milford frigate, off 
the coast of Cuba, whep he and nearlj the whole pf the crew perished.' 

‘ J3.ut whatever Anson’s education may huve been, and under whom¬ 
soever brought up, he rose by bis own exertions and good conduct, like 
Sfc Vincent and Howe, to the height of his profession—Admiral of the 
Fleet, First Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty, a Privy Counsellor, 
and a peer of the realm.’ 

Sir John says afterwards, that ‘ it appears evidenrly enough that 
Anson’s educatioft had been defective, and that he was neither more nor 
less than the plain, honest seaman, altogether self-educated.’^ 

We consider it important that all this should engage the atten 
tion of our young naval men, who are too often dispirited, and 
whose energies are too often * turned awry and lose the name of 
‘ action,’ when they make the painful discovery—as they suppose, 
too late—that their education, like that of Anson, has been ne¬ 
glected. Xhe only wonder is, indeed, how it can ever be other¬ 
wise ! A boy goes to sea at thirteen, or fourteen at most, and 
what can he have learned, deserving the name of education, at 
that age? It is true, if he have been in good hands, and if his 
disposition be cheerful, and his cast of mind docile, he may have 
had the seeds of virtuous principle sown so deeply in him, that 
the fruits may be developed in an after life of sound action; or, if 
only encouraged, he may begin his career so essentially under the 
quickening influence of a sense of duty, that his education, though 
not classical, may prove the best possible for himself and his coun¬ 
try. Under improper management, aud in an ill-regulated ship, 
we can scarcely imagine a worse school for a young man than the 
quarterdeck of a man-of-war. But if "she be in good order, and 
the captain friendly and well-disposed, and competent to execute 
the high duties imposed upon him; and if the youth be inclined 
to learn, and be prepared to make the most of things, we are 
sure there can be no better school, nor one more calculated to 
call forth his best energies, and to give him a fairer chance for 
honourable, distinction, and a happy, because a useful life. 
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Even without the advantages we have alluded to, we hold that 
‘ the quarterdeck of a British man-of-war,’ according to the ex¬ 
pression of his late Majesty, William IV., ‘is second to none 
4 for the education of a gentleman and we would earnestly en¬ 
courage those young officers who are apt to feel mortified on 
coming to a knowledge of their own imperfect education iii some 
respects, not to despond; but to be persuaded that the field of 
naval exertion is not only so extensive, but so wonderfully 
varied, that there is room for every description of talents, and 
ample occupation for every degree of industry ; and that, at every 
stage of their career, a man of sense and perseverance may be 
sure of getting on. 

It is usual to say that the Navy is overstocked; and we 
may hear the same with respect to all the other professions. 
But we maintain that the Navy, no mote than any other pro¬ 
fession, is overstocked, and never will be,—with good materials. 
It is not overstocked with men of talent, of industry, or of steady 
conduct ; and we are persuaded that, though abilities be the 
gift of Heaven, there are other requisites, such as exertion, and 
patient application, and resolute good behaviour, docility, and a 
genuine desire to perform the duty imposed upon them, which 
are all within the reach of any and every officer who truly loves 
his profession, watches his opportunities, and has faith in th* 
solidity of liis principles. This may sound-like preaching very 
commonplace doctrine ; but we freely risk such criticism, rather 
than omit the occasion, which Anson’s life presents, of directing 
the observation of young naval men to the real causes of that 
gr'eat officer’s rise in the world—causes which do not lie at the 
surface, buf which, We aver, are almost all of them within the 
reach of every man truly bent on searching for the means of doing 
his duty. 

We are the last to depreciate the transcendent advantages 
which spring from the example of such mighty warriors as Nelson 
and Wellington; for the good they have entailed on tlieir coun¬ 
try is probably even greater than that which they have bestowed 
upon it in their lifetime. But the far less conspicuous services 
of a quiet, plodding, modest seaman, like Anson, who, though he 
did not (in the w f ords of the Prophet) £ kindle a fire to compass 
‘ himself about with sparks, or walk in the light of that fire, and 
‘ in the sparks which he had kindled,’ may be turned to equally 
permanent good, if duly recorded by the historian, an?! properly 
studied by those'to whom it is especially addressed. $ 

That Sir John Barrow had this object in view, we are quite 
sure; and when he professes himself to be, H his official charac¬ 
ter, neither a Whig nor a Tory, hut that his only party is that 
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of the Navy, we oordially believe him ; and it is this circumstance 
which, in our eyes, gives so much value to his book, and which 
induces us to hope that the use he has made of the incidents of 
Anson’s life, will not merely prove creditable to that officer’s me¬ 
mory, but tend greatly to perpetuate the utility of his example. 

Up to this time, as wc have already remarked, Anson has been 
known to the profession, and indeed to most people, almost en¬ 
tirely for his voyage round the world ; which, again, owes very 
much of its celebrity to the singular beauty of its composition. 
Ibis narrative, now well known to have been written chiefly, if 
not entirely, by the celebrated engineer Robins, furnishes one of 
the most remarkable instances on record of the power of genius to 
invest itself with the feelings of others, and occasionally to impart 
not only more correct, but more forcible expression to those feelings 
than could have been given to them by the pen of the parties them¬ 
selves. Anson, indeed, admirable voyager as he was, seems to have 
been, as his biographer says, 4 marvellously frugal, both of his speech 
4 and his pen.’ Sir John Barrow, we regret to say, confirms the 
old report of Anson’s Private Journal of the Voyage being lost. 
We remember hearing in India, that a traditionary belief eifctcd 
at Madras, of liobins, who served in that Presidency, having 
keen in possession of Anson’s Journal; lent to him, probably, to 
assist in preparing a supplementary volume, which it was known 
liobins had flhdertaken to bring out, on the navigation and hy¬ 
drography of the voyage. This is confirmed by the authority 
of Major Rennell, who says, in a letter to a friend, 4 I forgot to 
‘ say, in defence of Anson’s voyage, that a second volume, con- 
4 taining the nautical observations, was written, and approved by 
4 Anson; but Colonel Robins, being hurried off to India (as 
4 Engineer-General), took the manuscript with him to revise and 
4 correct, very contrary to Anson’s desire. Robins died not long 
4 after at Fort St David, and the manuscript could never be 
4 found.’ These nautical matters, to be sure, could have little 
or no value now-a-days; but it would be extremely interesting to 
be put in possession of the private opinions and feelings of so 
correct a thinker, and so amiable and highly informed a man as 
Anson ; and we are not altogether without hopes that the private 
Journal may still be brought to light. 

f The voyage alluded to is so well known to every one, that we 
greatly admire the discretion Sir John Barrow has used, in 
jaferely skimming its cream, and condensing into one chapter 
what a biographer less advantageously placed, would have been 
too happy to have made the staple of his book. He expresses 
very just indignation against the administration of the day, 
for the iniquity of forcing on board Anson’s ships, about to un- 
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dertake a long and dangerous Voyage, sd large a number of mi¬ 
serable invalids—men altogether unfit for such a service. ‘ It 

* was in vain to remonstrate against this, or to represent the 

* impolicy and inhumanity.of sending such men on such an expe- 
‘ dition, who, from.their age, wounds, and other infirmities, were 

* utterly unfit to bear the rigours of a passage round Cape Horn.’ 
Not a single one of these poor wretches survived to reach their 
native land ! Such cruelty and folly combined, are not, indeed, 
likely to be again employed in the equipment of a voyage such 
as Anson’s; but it is well to keep in mind all that is here said on 
these subjects ; and especially to recollect, that the success of 
every enterprise, especially if it require a long time for its per¬ 
formance, is much more dependent upon the liberality of the 
outfit, the good quality of the crew, and the care in tjje selection 
of all the officers, than can readily be understood by those who 
have never been so employed. No other person can know the 
painful addition which it makes to the responsibilities of such 
a service, and the augmentation it brings to the inevitable 
struggles with the elements, to be ill provided with stores, un¬ 
dermanned, or ill manned; and, above all, to be unseconded /by 
officers of experience, in whom trust may be placed. From this 
last bitter evil Anson was fortunately exempted ; and.it is ex* 
tremely pleasing to observe, in after times, when he presided at 
the Admiralty, that the men who had served undffr him in his 
perilous voyage, and earned experience under his own eye in every 
clime, proyed themselves worthy of such an education, and rose to 
the top of their profession—rendering admirable service in war and 
in peace, in all departments of the navy. * Anson was remark- 
‘ dole,’ says Major Renhel, * for having brought forward such a 
‘ number of fine officers, who figured as captains dnd admirals 
‘ during the Seven Years’ War—Saunders, Sir Piercy Brett, 
‘ Dogger Bank Parker, Sfiumarez, Keppel, Denis, and others, all 

* of whom served in his ship, or in the South Sea squadron.’ Sir 
John Barrow adds in a note on this passage: 

‘ It is worthy of notice that three of those (lieutenants and midship¬ 
men) wlio were ih AnSoh’s squadron, Howe, Keppel, and Saunders, be¬ 
came First Lords of the Admiralty—that Piercy Brett, Sir Peter Denis, 
the Hon. John Byron, Sir Hyde Parker, all attained the rank of ad¬ 
miral, Imd commanded fleets—the first of them a Lord of the Admiralty. 
Pjoor Captain Cheap of the Wager died of fatigue and suffering soon 
after reaching England.’—P. 400. 

It is abundantly manifest, from a variety of passages in Lord- 
Anson’s Voyage, that had he been le$s ably seconded, he could 
not have gbne on with it; and even so assisted, the expedition 
must, in all probability, hdve beep entirely broken up, at several 
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stages of its early progress, had it been directed by an ordinary 
man. 

* A man, less gifted with the equanimity and steady perseverance 
which strongly distinguished the character of Anson, must have quailed 
at the reflection, that the whole of the surviving crews, which were now 
to he distributed among three ships, amounted to*-no more than three 
hundred and thirty-five men and hoys, a number barely sufficient for the 
mere navigation of the three, with the utmost exertion of their strehgth 
and vigour; and that he might have to encounter the whole or part of 
Pizarro’s squadron, with whose disasters he was yet unacquainted. As 
to attacking any of the Spanish possessions, that was now wholly out of 
the question, and even the Acapulco ship might be found too powerful 
for his reduced and nearly helpless squadron.’—P. 53. 

With these reduced means, however, Anson not only pro¬ 
ceeded boldly on his course, but, when his little squadron was 
eventually brought down to one ship, the Centurion, he perse¬ 
vered with as much confidence, apparently, as if he had just left 
Spithead with his fleet entire ; and not only did attack the Span¬ 
ish possessions, but did not find the great Acapulco ship too 
powerful for his single ship ! 

It is quite superfluous, we are sure, to follow the course of 
events in Arison’s Voyage; hut we are glad to have it in our 
"‘povver'To clear up one point of its history, which hitherto has al¬ 
ways distur^d the otherwise unmixed satisfaction with which we 
viewed his proceedings. We allude to his destvuctidlt of Paita, 
on the coast of Peru, after he h$H sacked it of money, jewels, 
and merchandise, to the amount of a million and a half of dollars. 
It now appears, from the instructions under which he acted, sign¬ 
ed by the King, and which are here for the first timejarinted, that. 
he in no manner exceeded the authority vested in him. Some 
people may differ as to the propriety of giving such orders, and 
others may still question—as we do# and always have done— 
whether there was good reason for carrying them into execution 
at Paita; hut there can no longer be any doubt, that Anson’s* 
orders fully justify the act. 

But his steady magnanimity, and his unbounded kindness to 
his prisoners, appear to have outweighed, in the opinion even of 
tire Spaniards themselves, this very questionable proceeding, 
and all the other acts of hostility on their coasts. Indeed, we 
have had personal opportunities of ascertaining that Anson’s 
name is still traditionally respected, at t’aita itself, though that 
unfortunate town has never recovered the blow which he gave it. 
An amusing instance of Lord Anson’s forbearance, in a case of 
youth and beauty under his power, is related with great spirit 
by Sir John Barrow, who humorously rates him only second to 
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ScipioAfricanus. All we can say is, that if the senoritas of Peru, 
in 1741, were at all like their black-eyed descendants in Lima 
some fourscore years afterwards, they must have been not onrly 
mightily surprised, but not a little disappointed at such sedate 
conduct, and in a sailor too. In fact, it appears, from the sequel of 
the story, that thesfe merry ladies absolutely refused to land till 
they had been permitted to wait on the Commodore on board the 
Centurion, to return thanks to him in person. Sir John ob¬ 
serves upon this, that, 4 if Anson under the circumstances of 
4 the times and country, be denied the meed of praise bestow ed on 
4 the Roman general, as an example of stern Roman virtue, he 
4 was amply repaid for his generosity and humanity to his prison- 
4 ers, by their cordial and grateful remembrance of his treatment, 

4 which was applauded and circulated through every corner of 
4 Spanish America.’ 

Anson, indeed, knew perfectly well what he was about; anil 
for no one thing is this remarkable voyage more w'orthy of at¬ 
tentive study by an officer, than for the admirable model set by 
the Commodore to every person under his orders. On two occa- 
sions # only, do we see the rigid formality of his character in the 
least**degree disturbed. Every reader must recollect the scene r 
so inimitably painted by the narrator of the Voyage, when his 
only remaining ship was blown to sea, and Anson, with up¬ 
wards of a hundred of his officers and crew, were 1^ behind, as 
they had tflo much reason to fjpir, only to perish of hunger or to 
be hanged by the Spaniards as pirates. Anson, not in the least 
daunted, set his people to work to lengthen a Spanish prize they 
had captured, and actually laboured busily at this task himself. 
After nineteen days had elapsed, the look-out-man on the top of 
the hill called out, 4 The ship! the ship!' 4 On hearing this 
4 happy and unexpected news, the Commodore threw down the 
4 axe with which he was then at work, and, by his joy, broke 
. 4 through, for the first time, the equable and unvaried character 
4 which he had hitherto preserved,’ It may not be altogether 
out of place here to make an extract from Captain Fitz Roy’s 
Narrative of the surveying service in which he and Captain 
King were so long engaged on the shores of Tierra del Fuego: 
— 4 Some persons are disposed,’ says he, 4 to form a very 
4 premature opinion of the wind and weather to be met with in 
4 a particular region, judging only from what they may have 
4 themselves experienced. Happily, extreme cases are not often 
* met with, but one cannot help regretting the haste with which 
4 some men, who have sailed round Cape Horn with royals set, 

4 incline to cavil at and doubt the description of Anson and 
4 other navigators, who were not only, far less fortunate as to 
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‘ weather, but had to deal with crazy ships, inefficient crews, and 
‘ unknown shores, besides hunger, thirst, and disease.’* 

Sir John Barrow very properly discusses, in his chaptei^on the 
Voyage, the two points which most remarkably contradistinguish 
it from all similar modern expeditions,—first, the existence, to 
such a frightful extent, of that horrible disease the scurvy ; and, 
secondly, the defective state of navigation and nautical science. 

It is extremely curious that the cause of this sickness, and its 
remedy, should not have been sooner discovered; and that it 
should have been left to this voyage to establish the fact that the 
scurvy is not peculiar to any climate ; but is equally common and 
fatal in the frigid as in the torrid zone. It is, perhaps, still 
more worthy of remark, that it was not till the great Navigator 
Cook came forward, xnore than thirty years afterwards, and, 
with his attention no doubt fixed on the incidents of Anson’s 
voyage, so completely eradicated this frightful evil, and so in¬ 
telligibly explained its causes, and pointed out the modes of 
prevention, that, with ordinary care, the disease scarcely ever 
occurs on board ship. There are many officers now alive who 
have made voyages of greater length—that is, who have been 
longer at sea at one time than Anson was—and who have Cecil 
exposed to as bad weather as any of^his ships met with, and yet 
who never, in the whole course of their professional lives, even 
saw a case ofoscurvy. 

It may not be without its share yf interest, and perhaps of use, 
even in these days, to point out, briefly, the mariner in which this 
important change has been brought about; for officers in com¬ 
mand will be all the better able to do their duty in this matter, 
by knowing the steps by which the present degree of perfection 
has been attained; and many persons will, no -doubt, be surprised 
to learn how so large a share of this improvement, not merely 
in victualling ships, but in establishing the existing discipline, 
belongs to Cook. In these respects, our great circumnavigator 
may be compared to Watt, whose improvements on the steam 
engine are still ver^ much as he left them. A hundred minor 
modifications, it i§ true, have of late years been made in the ar¬ 
rangements on board ship ; just as a hundred minor variations 
have been made in the valves and wheels of steam machinery. 
But Watt, by applying the scientific discoveries of Black to prac¬ 
tice and Cook, by availing himself of the experience of Anson,— 
established in their respective walks a new set of principles, which 

* Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of H,M. ships Adventurei • 
and Beagle, vol. ii. p. 126. 
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4re still in full ac$on, with little variation even in the details. 
Sir John Barrow very properly gives us, ill his supplemental 
chapter* an extract from Cook’s invaluable letters on this sub¬ 
ject ; and we are convinced that any one who is acquainted with 
the present state of naval discipline* will be surprised to observe 
how essentially its merits are due to that great officer, who, though 
not bred in the navy, lias done so much to enhance its renown 
and that of his country. 

Of the 510 persons who left England in the Centurion with 
Anson, in September 1740, only 130 re|urned alive to Eng¬ 
land in June 1744 ; giving a total of deaths during tht voyage 
of 380, or three-quarters of the whole number I On the other 
hand. Captain Cook, in the Resolution, performed a voyage of 
three years and eighteen days (Anson’s pasted three years and 
nine months), through all the climates of the globe, from lat. 
52 degr north to 71 deg. south, with the loss of # One man only 
by disease ; and he died of a complicated and lingering illness, 
without any mixture of scurvy. 4 Two others,’ adds Cook, 4 were 
4 unfortunately drowned, and one killed by a fall *, so that, of the 
4 whole number with which we set out from England, I lost only 
4 four.’ This greatest of voyagers, profiting by ail the expe¬ 
rience of Arison and othe^, and exercising his own sagacity 
upon their observations, devised a system of diet and discipline 
which secured the health of hjs crew under every variety of cir¬ 
cumstance to which they Were exposed. By means of sweet- 
wort, sour-crout, portable soup, and above all rob of lemons and 
oranges, together with sugar, instead of oil, and of wheat instead 
of oatmeal, he managed to vary his anti-scorbutics so successfully, 
that very few cases of that disease ever showed themselves* 
4 But,’ he adds, with great truth, 4 the introduction of the most 
4 salutary articles, either as provisions or medicines, will generally 
4 prove unsuccessful, unless supported by certain rules of living.’ 

He then goes on to describe his 4 rules of living’; and, as the 
paper from which they are taken lies buried in tfie 4 Philosophical 
4 Transactions,’ beyond the reach of most people, we shall give an 
extract from that portion which still forms £ part and parcel of 
the most approved naval discipline at this hour :— 

‘ I put the crew,’ he says, ‘ at three watches, except upon sortie 
extraordinary occasions. By this means-they weire not so Winch exposed 
to the weather as if they had been at watch and watch ; and they had 
generally dry clothes to shift themselves when they happened to get 
wet. Care was also taken to expose them as little as possible. Proper 
methods "were employed to keep their persons, hammocks, bedding, 
clothes, &c., constantly dean and <fry. pqual pains Were taken to keep 
the ship clean and dry between decks. Once or twice a-wefek she was 
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aired wittf fires; and when this could not be doue, < 8ihe was smoked with 
gunpowder moistened with vinegar or water. I had also frequently a* 
tire made in an iron pot at the bottom of the well, which greatly purified 
the air in the lower parts of the ship. To this and cleanliness, as well 
in the ship as amongst the people, too great attention cannot Be paid ; 
the least neglect occasions ri piitirid, offensive smell below, which nothing 
but fires will remove; ahd if these be not used in time, those smells 
will be- attended with bad consequences. Proper care was taken of 
the ship’s Coppers, so that they were kept constantly clean. The fat 
which bulled out of the salt'beef and pork I never suffered to be given 
to the popple, as is cnUbmar^f; being of opinion that it promotes thn 
scurvy. 

* 1 never failed to take in water wher *ver it was to ha procured, even 
when we did not seem to want it; because I look upon fresh water from 
the shore to be much more wholesome^ ban that which has been kept 
some time on board. (3f this essential article we were never at an 
allowance, butMiad always abundance for every necessary purpose. I 
am convinced that, with plenty of fresh water, and a close attention to 
cleanliness, <1 ship's company will seldom be much afflicted with the 
scurvy, though they shduld not be provided with dtiy of the anti-sco!-- 
bulics before mentioned- . 

‘ We came to few places where either the art of man or nature did 
not afford some sort of refreshment or other, either of the animal or 
vegetable kind. It was my first care to.procure what could be met with 
of either, by every means in my power, and to oblige our people to make 
use thereof, both by my example ancLjiuthority; but the benefits arising 
from such refreshments soon became so obvious, that 1 had little occa¬ 
sion to employ either the one or the other.’ 

4 Thus,’ says Sir John Barrow, ‘ did this excellent office!- and 
i 4 seaman, by care,attention, and the exercise of a Sound judg- 
4 merit, preserve his crew merely by his own resources?* ‘Happily,’ 
he adds, 4 a complete specific lias been found irr the citric^-aeid 
4 or lemon-juice, which, perhaps, has never failed.’ We are of 
opinion,.however, that, besides lemon-juice, the free use of cb- 
coa and sugar, which For many years have been served But to 
the Searhen in the n&vy, and a greatly superior description of 
salted nleat, far better biscuit and flour, nave all cbntributed 
their khare to this good cause. The introduction of iron tanks 
for holding the water has also been a great blessing; not only 
by increasing the quantity by the compactness of stowage, but 
by preserving its pUrity on the longest voyages. We are glad, 
to learn that the practice of stowing bread, and indeed all kinds 
. of dry provisions, in iron tanks is gradually coming into Use; 
and we shall hail its universal adoption as a very great im¬ 
provement. This ekjpei-ime'rtt W&k tried in India, and its efficacy 
proved, by Captaih Chads in bne of H.M. ships during the 
Burmese w&r, not merely in preserving these provisions from 
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decay, but in preventing their loss by waste and the disgusting 
Intrusion of vermin. The high gtate of discipline into which 
the Navy, in all its departments, is now brought, contributes 
greatly, to extend all these methods of preserving the health 
of our seamen. The act of cleanliness in the men, both in 
their persons and in their clothing and bedding, and the dry¬ 
ness and cleanness of the decks, the holds, store-rooms, and 
every other part of the ship, is carried to such an extent, that 
it has been said,— 4 You might eat a beefsteak from any plank 
on board.’ The Surgical department, too, df the Navy hp,s been 
vastly improved, by the encouragement of men of education 
and talents to enter the service as surgeons. And generally, 
it may be said that, in the spirit of Sir Gilbert Blanc’s admirable 
recommendations, a generous*flow of spirits ami a hearty cheer¬ 
fulness have been imparted to naval discipline, greatly, we are 
convinced, to the benefit of the public service, as well as to the 
happiness of the crew. The officers have gradually become men 
of higher education and more polished manners, without losing 
an atom q{ their spirit; or that genuine hardihood which is indis¬ 
pensable to success in a life at sea, especially in a ship of war; 
w^iile the men, without having lost that reckless sort of indif¬ 
ference to external circumstances, or that vehement love of 
locomotion and of new scenes, have acquired, we think, better 
habits of temperance, and are til the better seamen accordingly : 
they arc more docile, and more sensible of the value of good order; 
but equally ready to encounter any thing and every thing for 
the honour and glory of their sovereign and country. 

Before quitting this important subject of the health of seamen, u 
we must solicit the attention of officers to a (fifsagreeable fact, es¬ 
tablished on Captain King’s long and arduous survey of Tierra 
del Fucgo. In spite of all these improvements in diet and dis¬ 
cipline, and in spite of every other advantage of equipment, 
medical care, and kind treatment, his crew were attacked with 
scurvy.* It is evident that this sickness was brought on by the 
severity of the weather; and by the protracted, though inevi¬ 
table, exposure of the people, in open boats, to the horrid climate 


* ‘The appearance and severity of this disease, although every precau¬ 
tion had been used, and subsequent attention paid to their diet, are not 
easy to account for; fresh provisions, bread baked on board, pickles, 
cranberries, large quantities of wild celery, preserved meats and 6oups, 
had been abundantly supplied; the decks were kept well-aired, dry, and 
warm; but all to no purpose; these precautions, perhaps, checked the 
disease for a time ; but did not prevent it, as had been fully expected.’— 
Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle, vol. i. pp. 149 and 150. 
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of those inhospitable regions. It is by no means impossible that 
there may be a species of cold cUmate malaria belonging to that 
dismal country, and which tends to produce scurvy; as the 
noxious air of Batavia produces fever and dysentry. At all 
events, Captain King’s experience, so late as 1828,- ought to 
act as a warning to all commanders, never to intermit, for one 
instant, their .exertions to preserve the health of their crew, in 
the spirit of Cook’s maxims. 

The extraordinary mistakes made by Anson and his captains, 
in the' reckoning of their ships, seem worthy of a few minutes’ 
examination ; in ordef* that we may see upon what these singular 
errors in position turned. To those, indeed, who are accus¬ 
tomed to traverse the ocean with the means which science has 
lately brought to bear upon navigation, it appears incredible 
how ships made any progress .at all before—how voyages were 
ever successfully accomplished in any length of time—or how 
headlands, harbours, and other points on hydrography, were 
ever laid down with any thing approaching to accuracy. The 
evil was'felt severely; for if we turn back to the publications 
of a century ago, we find them filled with projects for disco¬ 
vering the longitude; and the records of bedlam are rife ivith 
enthusiasts who have cracked their heads against that post. 
Now-a-days, however, though we occasionally hear of some 
dreamer about figures, who, knowing little or nothing of what 
has been effected within the last*sixty or eighty years, fancies 
he has macadamized a royal road to the longitude, these in¬ 
stances of folly and ignorance are comparatively rare. The 
reason is, that the long-sought longitude may be fairly said 
to be now found ou|; and, as every properly instructed natigator 
knows this, there is really no demand for the discovery of any 
thing more—except the reduction in price of the instruments by 
which this object is accomplished. 

A few words on this particular, so important to the well-bein£ 
of a naval country, in its important relations of commerce and 
marine enterprise of every kind, may, perhaps, not be unaccept¬ 
able. 

In Anson’s time, and for a considerable number of years after¬ 
wards, the only means of ascertaining a ship’s place at sea (so 
far as longitude, that is, easting and westing, were considered), 
consisted in the clumsy device of the log ; which, at best, dots 
not profess to do more than measure the distance the ship 
has made through the water, and necessarily leaves out every 
thing which tides and currents, defective steerage, magnetic 
deviations, and the fluctuating effect of the winds, may have done 
to disturb the reckoning. During Anson’s voyage, although his 
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ships were provided with every instrument and book then in use, 
w and the officers rvere mostly well-instructed men, there \yere many 
mistakes in longitudes committed, of prodigious magnitude. 
The Centurion, for example, having passed the most western 
part of Tierra del Fuego, and proceeded, as they supposed, as 
far as ten degrees to the westward of it, had almost ran a-shore 
on the land which they believed was about nine degrees to the 
eastward of them (l 5 . 84). And Captain Legge, in another ship 
of the squadron, actually made the land on the wrong side of the 
continent of America, being no less.than twelve degrees out in 
li is reckoning I We venture to say, that this degree 00 error fn 
longitude is at least thirty times as great as could now be com¬ 
mitted on board any of her Majesty’s ships, and twenty times as 
great as probably ever occurs in the ordinary run of merchant 
vessels. In a ship furnished with a chronometer such a mistake 
is impossible. 

There is no difficulty, as most persons are doubtless aware, in as¬ 
certaining the latitude; since this problem requires for its solution 
nothing more than the determination of the angular altitude of the 
sun, moon, star, or planet, on any one of these bodies coming to the 
meridian. But the longitude, being an element dependent-on the 
diurnal rotation of the earth on its axis, requires that the time 
or hour of the day, should be known, not only on board the ship 
but also at some other meridian—at that of Greenwich for in¬ 
stance. In order to accorrfplish this purpose, there are two 
iqgthods now universally employed, though both of them were 
unknown in Anson’s time—one of these of great ease and simpli¬ 
city, but not quite infallable—the other somewhat complicated, 
delicate, and operose, in comparison, but ^essentially infallible 
within certain known limits. The first method, or that which 
is not infallible, but very easy, is that of Chronometers; and con¬ 
sists in setting- one or more well-regulated watches to the time on a 
given meridian—that of Greenwich for instance—and then trust¬ 
ing that these chronometers will continue to show the true time 
of that meridian. If these instruments be good, the longitude 
may at any time be found by comparing the Greenwich time, as 
shown by the chronometers, with the ship’s time, shown by very 
simple observations of the sun or stars—the difference of the two 
times, reduced to degrees and minutes, being the longitude. If 
watches could be made quite perfect, nothing more would be 
wanted ; but as this is not the case, and we are never sure that 
. they are doing their duty, it becomes quite indispe/isable to the 
secure navigation of a ship, that a check should he furnished 
of aji infallible nature. This is afforded by the rapidity of the 
moon’s course through the heavens; and it is only necessary to 
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recall to the recollection of our readers the-simile of Dr Wol¬ 
laston, who calls the moon the hand of a great Greenwich cluck 
in the shy. to render the lunar method of finding the longitude 
quite plain. 

By means of our sextants, we can ascertain the exact position of 
the moon relatively to the sun or to some known star; and then, by 
referring to the Nautical Almanac, we discover, from previous com- # 
putations, the exact moment, expressed in Greenwich time, when 
the moon (the celestial hand of the Greenwich clock), was in such 
ami such a position. This time, compared as before with that 
found board the ship, gives the difference of longitude; and 
thus, if the operation be performed with the proper degree of 
skill, and with instruments of the proper kind and quality, an 
infallible check is famished upon the uncertain going of the chro¬ 
nometers. • 

We have spoken of this method as operose, complicated, 
and delicate ; but the whole affair is well within the compass of 
ordinary ability and care ; and we have been in ships in which not 
mereiy the master and, the other officers, but all the midshipmen, 
could not only take a lunar observation and compute the result, 
but could likewise demonstrate the mathematical truth of each 
stop of the process. 

This degree of competency, though it be not absolutely neces¬ 
sary, is so highly useful in the practice of navigation, that we 
hail, with great satisfaction, the re-establishment of'the Naval 
College at Portsmouth, on a new and more extended, and incom¬ 
parably more efficient plan than the old one. We have been 
always persuaded that a good ground-work of mathematics was 
indispensable in the education of a naval officer, even jn the rudest 
times of our equipment. But now, that our nautical science is 
brought to so advanced a point—that our naval gunnery gene¬ 
rously rivals even that of the royal artillery—-that our men-of-war 
steamers are rapidly increasing in size, numbers, and armament 
—and that seamanship, ship-building, and the science of hydro- 
graphical surveying, are all brought into daily practice—it be¬ 
comes no longer a matter of choice, whether or not we shall 
instruct the rising generation of our naval officers, both in the 
mathematical elements upon which these things rest, and in the 
things themselves. The only question is—what is the best 
method of accomplishing this purpose ? And, so far as we are 
acquainted with the plan upon which the new College is to be 
established, we think the administration of the Admiralty deserves 
great credit for the kind and degree of instruction which they 
propose to afford. ‘ An admirable system of gunnery,’ as Sir 
John Barrow tells us, * of the laws of projectiles, of mechanic 
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6 powers, and a course of mathematics, are now taught on board 
* the Excellent in. Portsmouth harbour.’ And we believe that 
this system, at present limited in extent, is to be extended, not 
only to include the lieutenants and mates, to whom it las hereto¬ 
fore been limited, but to be open to officers of all ranks ; who may 
choose to instruct themselves up to the mark of the highest re- 
„ quired proficiency of the day. Sir John thinks that this establish¬ 
ment might be better afloat. We are not, however, of this opinion. 
It would be next to impossible, we conceive, to teach mathema¬ 
tics, and with it, the scientific principles of gunnery in particular, 
and projectfles in general, at sea. But we are strongly persuaded 
that the mathematical and other .knowledge, so admirably taught 
on board the Excellent, and which is now to be taught also in 
the dock-yard, must prove of the utmost practical utility afloat. 
We have the means of knowing, from undoubted authority, that, 
in the Mediterranean fleet, this system of gunnery practice, now 
disseminated over the navy by means of officers and men trained 
on board the Excellent, has been found to work admirably. 
We could produce, if it wei’e required, the testimony of some of 
the best officers in the navy, who were at first rather averse to 
this, plan ; but who have come to see, and are now happy to 
acknowledge the important advantages of imparting unirorijjity 
to our system of naval gunnery; and of resting its principles on a 
substantial basis of mathematics. And since we have learned 
that the new system, or rather the extension of the old plan 
followed on board the Excellent, is to be under the immediate 
direction of Captain Hastings, the accomplished and zealous 
officer who, for so many years, has commanded that ship, we 
are confident of its success. We have only further to express a 
hope, that^ besides the mathematical principles of gunnery, sea¬ 
manship, and navigation, the rising generation of officers may be 
required to possess a thorough knowledge of Steam Machinery 
and the management of steam-boats. It is also highly desirable 
that they should be required to be familiar with modern languages 
—at all events, with French and perhaps with Spanish and 
Italian. Of French, it is needless to advert to the advantages, 
since every one who has crossed the Channel must have felt 
its necessity; but to be sensible of the utility of Spanish, it 
is only required to rerqember that, besides the shores of the 
Peninsula, almost over the whole range of the South American 
station, it is the only known language; that, in the largest of 
the West India Islands, and great part of the Gulf of Mexico, 
it is spoken ;—to say nothing of Manilla, in the Chinese seas, 
where we have known it render yeoman's service at a time of 
need. 
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The study of one modern language always leads to another; 
and if this branch were duly encouraged, the officers of every 
ship on a „ foreign station wotfld soon dispense with the instru¬ 
mentality of interpreters. Sir John Barrow suggests that the 
Laws and Usages, the Best System of Discipline, and the Code 
of Instructions in the British navy, should be rendered familiar 
as household words to every midshipman when he passes for a 
lieutenant’s commission; and we cordially agree with our author 
in this suggestion. 

Before concluding this branch of the subject, we are tempted 
to give publicity to an admirable plan adopted on board their 
ships by some of the ablest officers in the service. They had 
seen with regret—as who has not ?—that young men, when 
called upon to pass their examination, were too often but im¬ 
perfectly acquainted with their duty ; and were merely “ cram¬ 
med,” as it is called, for the occasion. In order to inculcate a 
better spirit, these officers have frequent passing days on board 
their ships ; and, having called all the midshipmen to the cabin, 
subject them, in turn, to a searching examination on some one 
point of duty. In this way, the young men are not only rendered 
infinitely more useful on board their own ship, but become gra¬ 
dually so well informed in every department of their duty,—in 
seamanship, g&nnery, navigation, and discipline, that, when the 
passing-day arrives—so formidable to others—they court enquiry 
into their knowledge; which, from not being stuffed into them 
for the nonce, promises to endure throughout their lives. 

We think Sir John Barrow makes rather too light of Anson’s 
warlike services, when lie says, that ‘ It did not fall to his 
c lot to distinguish himself particularly in action with the 
*■ enemy.’ But immediately after this sentence, he alludes, in the 
highest possible terms of praise, to his wmnderful exploit—for 
wonderful it certainly was—in fighting and capturing the great 
Acapulco ship, with his reduced and feeble crew, just one-half in 
number to the enemy ! Sir John says this was highly creditable 
to him, his officers, and ship’s compahy; hut this is but niggardly 
praise, wc think, for an aetion so distinguished. Anson’s cele¬ 
brated battle of the 3d of May 1747, with the combined squa¬ 
drons, though his force was superior to that of the enemy, was 
also an extremely spirited affair. The dispatch reporting his 
success is written with such clearness and force, that we regret 
not to have more of his letters. We shall give paragraphs from 
it, however; chiefly on account of the passages which we have 
placed in italics, and which, we think, are worthy of the atten¬ 
tive study of every officer, as including the very essence of hi$ 
duty in a general action. 
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% Am one o'clock I made the signal for the line of battle abreast, end 
in half an hour afterwards for the line a-head. About three I made the 
signed for the ship in the Van to lead? more large, in order to come to a 
close engagement with the enemy; who, getting their fore-tacks on 
board, and loosing their top-gallant sails, convinced me that their sole 
aim was to gain time, and endeavour to make their escape under favour 
of the night, finding themselves deceived in our strength ; upon which 
I made ^ a signal for the whole fleet to pursue the enemy, and attack them, 
ibitkout having any regard to the lihe of battle. ' 

‘ The Centurion having got up with the sternmost ship of the enemy 
about four o’clock, began to engage her, upon which two of the largest 
Of the enemy’s ships bore down to her assistance. The Namur, Deflance, 
and Windsor, being the headmost ships, soon entered, into die action, and 
after having disabled those ships in suck a manner that the ships astern 
must come tip with them, they made sail a-kead to prevent the van qf 
the enemy making an escape, as did also sCVeral other ships of the 
fleet.’ 

This, after all, is the grand object of what is called breaking 
the line—namely, to disable a part of the enemy’s fleet, and 
oblige him either to abandon that portion or come to close action 
with the whole. The manner in which Lord Anson speaks of 
his opponents on this occasion is very amiable :—* To do jus¬ 
tice,’ says he, c to the French officers, they did their duty well, 
and lost their ships with honour; scarcely any of them striking 
their colours till their ships weTe dismasted.* 

Having givelf above a specimen of what we are inclined to 
call the Nelson stylte of action, we are tempted to add another 
in the Wellington style of writing; of which Gurwood’s com¬ 
pilation furnishes so many examples. It is in a letter from 
Lord Sandwich to Lord Anson, and is, we think, an excellent 
model of the manner in which authority should be delegated to 
those in whom we have confidence. 

< This is ray real opinion of our present situation ; but I am so little 
positive or confident of my own judgment, that if, on considering this 
matter more fully, you and the Duke of Bedford are of a different senti¬ 
ment, and think it will be right to recall our force from the westward 
immediately, I shall have no difficulty to give up my opinion to those 
who, 1 am sure, must know much better than myself; and I shall never 
inornate to any person whatever that I was of another sentiment, be¬ 
cause I think every act of this consequence, one way or other, ought 
to be considered as the act of the whole; and you may be assured, 
however yon determine, it will have adi the support I am able to give* 
it.’ 

The fVettch “commander, M. St George, appears to have beeti 
It rematkable person. He eornmanoed the Invincible, and 
next to him on the line, was the Gloire, which it Is necessary 
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to mention in order to understand the joke, 'which, even at the 
moment of 'defeat, the worthy Frenchman could not tesist in¬ 
dulging in ; and which made some one say, that although he lost 
his battle ,’ he gained his point / ’ 

* When the commander of the Invincible, which struck to the Prince 
George, came on board that ship, the manner in which he approached the 
vice-admiral, to deliver up his sword, made a favourable impression on 
Anson and his officers. He said, wjth a placid and undisturbed counts* 
nance, “ Monsieur, vousavez vaincu VInvincible, et la Gloire vous suit;” 
an epigrammatic compliment, as true as it is pointed, and said in a man¬ 
ner highly characteristic of this hrave and gentlemanly officer, between 
whom and Anson commenced a friendship and an intimacy, alike honour¬ 
able to both, which ceased only withAhe death of Anson/ 

Sir .Mm Barrow’s remarks on thit action are sound and use¬ 
ful. Some writers, considering the disparity of force, look upon 
it as an event of small moment; but it was the flrst victory 
gained in the war, and, like that of Howe, it inspired the navy 
and animated the nation. ‘ in war,’ says Sir John Barrow, ‘ the 
first blow is half the battle/ We trust that this maxim will be 
always borne in mind—and especially that steam is now brought 
into play; for the first successful blow which is struck b/ the 
agency of this new power, will he of no small importance. We 
do not doubt the issue in the least; but we are persuaded, that 
if we begin at once to let it be felt that we have the superiority 
in the application of a force which it is proudly hoped by not 
a few, is destined to lower our crest, we shall spare ourselves, 
and those who wish for such a consummation, no small trouble 
iuid expense. We are well convinced, indeed, that within a very 
short time after the bieaking out of a war, we should have be¬ 
tween one and two hundred powerfully-armed Steam-Vessels in 
the Channel;—all officered by persons duly instructed in steam na¬ 
vigation, as well as in naval gunner), and worked by naval officers, 
and by marine artillery and able seamen, perfectly familiar with 
the duties of this new line of service. This is not the plaee to go 
into the details upon which this confident opinion rests; nor in¬ 
deed are we sure thtit it would be quite right to develope any such 
measures; but we" speak no less professionally than confidently, 
when we bear our .testimony to the vigilance of Government in 
this, as well as in^the regular and every day, but by no means les* 
important, matter of the armament of the sailing fleet; which we 
are certain never was more efficient than at present; or which 
could be more promptly got ready to meet the strongest of otnr 
foes, or any number of our foes combined, in the event of a wat 
being declared. In speaking of the efficiency of the navy, we 
are anxious to be understood as meaning its efficiency for the 
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services of peace,—which servicesare very important, and certainly 
ought to include preparations for war, as well as preventive 
chefcks to its occurrence : for both these purposes we think our 
fleet sufficient. » ^ 

In a ‘ Supplemental Chapter,’ Sir John Barrow enters at con¬ 
siderable length into this important topic in answer to sundry 
strictures which have recently been made respecting the execu¬ 
tive administration of the Navy* Sir John, however, takes up 
the cause entirely in his private, not public capacity. * For the 

* facts and observations,* says he, 1 have ventured to state, I 

* hold myself wholly and solely responsible, having, advisedly, 

* communicated with no one, not even with a single member of 
‘ the Board of Admiralty. I Ifave no other object in view, but 
‘ that of letting the truth be known; by which test I am billing to 

* abide.’ And certainly we never read% more triumphant answer, 
nor-one which, upon the whole, is better calculated to allay the 
apprehensions of the country; roused as they have been, we 
think, unnecessarily. Sir John Barrow is placed in the Jbest posi¬ 
tion for obtaining every kind of information, foreign and domestic, 
as to the state of the Navies of Europe; and, from his long and 
uninterrupted course of official employment at the Admiralty, 
under eleven different administrations, he must have learned, 
from actual experience, probably more than any other man alive, 
of the detailed workings of our own maritime power and re¬ 
sources, under^a vast variety of trying'circumstances, both of 

, peace and war. His authority, therefore, we hold to be of the 
highest order; and we recommend his statements to the careful 
perusal of every one interested in the well-being of the naval ser¬ 
vice, and tfie consequent security of the country. We should 
have been better pleased (because we think the statements would 
have come with more weight), had Sir John treated both Cap¬ 
tain Crauford, and the anonymous writer, whojsigns himself a 
Flag-Officer,’ with a little more courtesy. The anonymous 
* writer is clearly inaccurate in some of his statements, and we cor¬ 
dially agree with our author is* condemning his line of thought 
and argument; but, while we sympathize with few, if any, of 
the ‘ Flag-Officer’s’ apprehensions, we see unreason to impugn 
either the public spirit or the private honesty of his purpose. 

is mistaken, we believe, but that he is sincere, we are well 
assured; and no less sure are we that he is disinterested—and 
therefore we think Sir John Barrow has visited him with too 
much severity. If, indeed*, he be the man we take him for, 
there is not a better or a more conscientious officer alive, nor one 
who would Vear * the bit §f bunting’ (p. 437) with more honour, 
at his mast-head* 
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We cannot abridge Sir John Barrow's powerful arguments 
without crippling them ; and therefore we shall merely give his 
w!nding-up paragraph on the state of the Navy. 

‘ In conclusion, I cannot hesitate to affirm, and I do so neither 
rashly nor Tauntingly, nor without due research, that, if any confidence 
is to be placed on official statements and returns, at no former period of 
profound peace, in the whole history of Great Britain, was her Navy in 
so efficient a state, as $o the number, condition, and equipment of the 
ships in commission, and the number and euperior qualities of the petty 
officers and effective seamen borne on their books : nor were the number, 
the dimensions, and the condition of the ships in ordinary, and^tbe pre¬ 
parations md stores in the dock-yards for increasing the active and effi¬ 
cient force of the fleet, at any time more satisfactory than at the present 
moment*—the commencement of the year 1839/ 

But to fall back into the regular current of this volume :-*We 
have, in the sixth chapter, an extremely animated account of the 
Seven Years’ War; during the whole of which Anson filled the 
important position df First Lord of the Admiralty ; and nothing 
can be more just than what is said of him upon this occasion. In 
the first place, however, and in order to enable any one to judge 
# of the wretched materials which Lord Anson had to work With, 
and out of which he afterwards educed such admirable results, we 
shall give a picture of the state in which the dock-yards of the 
country were in those days:— 

‘ In the early part of 1749 Lord Sandwich took his seat at the Board ; 
and one of his first measures was a visitation of all the dock-yards and < 
other naval establishments, which, for many years before, had been en¬ 
tirely neglected. Indeed, there is nothing on record to show that they 
had ever been officially visited by any preceding Board of Admiralty,* or 
even by the Commissioners of the Navy, under, whose control they were 
more immediately placed : yet these establishments Qccasion the great 
portion of the expense annually voted by Parliament on the Navy esti¬ 
mates. The object of this first visitation, by the proper and responsible 
authority, is fully stated in the following minute of the Board:— 

« • 

“ ‘ Friday, 9 th June , 1749. 

* Present—Earlof Sandwich, Lord Yere Beauclerc, Lord Anson, &c. 

t{ 1 The Lords, taking into consideration the number of men bor$e in 
the several dock and rope-yards, the great expense attending the same, 
and that the works are not carried on with the expedition that might be 
expected from'them, which must arise from the remissness of the officers, 
or insufficiency of the workmen, or both; and being determined, as far as 
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in them lies, to remedy the same, do judge it expedient forthwith to visit 
all his Majesty’s dock and rope-yards, to examine into the ability find 
conduct of the officers, the sufficiency ftf the workmen, the condition of 
the ships and magazines, together with what works are c^prying on, that 
such reformation may be made as shall be found needful to prevent any 
unnecessary expenditure of the public money, to see that the several 
rules and orders for the government of the vards are duly carried into 
execution, that the ships of the Royal &avy be kept in constant 
condition for service, and that the money granted for keeping up the 
same be frugally expended; and that the Comptroller of the Navy do 
attend tbep in their visitation.” 

* In the minutes of their proceedings it appears that they found the 
men generally idle, the officers ignorant, the stores ill arranged, abuses 
of all kinds overlooked, the timber ill assorted, that which was longest in 
store being undermost, the'standing orders neglected, the ships in ordi- 
naryvin a very dirty and bad condition, filled lVith women and children, 
and that the officers of the yard had not visited them, which it was their 
duty to do; that men were found, borne and paid as officers, who had 
never done duty as such, for which their Lordships reprimanded the 
Navy Board, through the Comptroller ; that the store-keeper’s accounts 
were many years in arrear, and, what was most extraordinary, that the 
Navy Board had never required them;—in short, gross negligence, irregu¬ 
larities, waste, and embezzlement were so palpable, that their Lordships, 
ordered an advertisement to be set up in various parts of all the yards, 
offering encouragement and protection to such as should discover any 
misdemeanours, committed either by the officers or workmen ; particularly 
in employing workmen or labourers on their jfrivate affairs, or any other 

, abuse whatever. 

‘ Every thing, in short, appeared to be left to the Resident Commis¬ 
sioner who, dn his part, left all matters to the pi%cipal, and they to the 
inferior officers. 1 he members of the Navy Board seem* to have given 
themselves no trouble about the dock-yards. Captain (afterwards Ad¬ 
miral) Savage Mostyn, the Comptroller of the Navy, must have felt 
himself in rather an awkward position while the enquiry was going on, 
,pnd at the public notice above mentioned, being stuck «up in the yards. 
In future years, when Lord Sandwich was again First Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty, he caused frequent visitations to b^ made, a^rl left a record of 
them in the Admiralty Office, as an inducement for subsequent boards 
to pursue the same practice, which was partially followed by Lord Howe, 
Lord Spencer, Lord St Vincent, and is continued to the present tirhfc. 
From these visitations much good has resulted, many abuses have been 
corrected, and a vast expenditure of money and stores Baved to the pub¬ 
lic/—?. 213. 

Sir John adds, in a note? that 

* Sir Edward Hawke, in 17f0 (then First Lord of the Admiralty), 
being di$satj§fied with the reports he received from the surveyor of _the 
Navy and the dock-yards, procured an order in Council which directed 
that, in future hie "Majesty’s, ships and docktyards should be inspected by 
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the Beard of Admiralty once every two yearn j—*they are new visited 
annually.’ 

^'No naval officer could have been chosen more fitted for the 
vacant station than Lord An$on ; he having, in fact, carried on 
the duties of the First Lord during the preceding five years. ‘ In 

* point of talent and energy,’ adds our author, s he might, per- 

* haps be considered inferior to Lord Sandwich; but by much 

* his superior in professional knowledge and sound judgment in 
‘ naval concerns, as was frequently acknowledged by his Lord- 

* ship.’ 

We confess that we were not aware before, how consider¬ 
able a share Anson took in public affairs; nor how much of 
the naval successes by which England was distinguished in those 
♦ days, is directly due t© his skill, perseverance, and professional 
knowledge. In nothing, however, is that professional knowledge 
more remarkable than in his penetration in discovering talents in 
others, and bringing forward valuable officers. His opportuni- 
nities for learning the characters* of the persons under him must 
have been great, on his South Sea voyage; and, accordingly, wc 
also read, with an uncommon degree of interest, the same names, 
figuring as captains, commodores, and admirals, with whom we 
had made acquaintance as lieutenants and midshipmen in the 

* voyage round the world’—a voyage which, is still about the most 
delightful of any with vyhich we are acquainted ; and we believe, 
has sent more young fellows to sea, than even the renowned * Rc- 

* binson Crusoe ’! 

In considering the manner, however, in which Anson stood by 
bis officers, we are naturally led to enquire how it happened that 
he who appointed the unfortunaffc Byng, should not* have inter¬ 
posed, effectually, to save that brave officer from a fate at once 
so shocking to humanity, and so entirely unjust; even had it 
been—which we must ever think it was not—within the strict 
letter of any technical law. It is truly astonishing that the indi¬ 
vidual share which Anson had in this tragedy has baffled the en¬ 
quiry of his indefatigable biographer. Not a scrap of paper either 
from Anson or him, as we understand, has been discovered which 
throws light upon the matter; not a word of it is to be found in 
Lady Anson’s voluminous correspondence, if that can be called 
correspondence, which is all on one side. 

Anson, it is true, resigned, along with the Duke of Newcastle, 
and Pitt, and with the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, his father- 
in-law, m eonsequence of the outcry about Byng, and the deter¬ 
mination of the country, right or wrong, to have his blood. But, 
although this resignation may have been perfectly proper, and 
undtr the circumstances, was probably quite inevitable, and 
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although it removed Anson from that position in which his power 
to save Byng was at its maximum, to one in which his influence 
was at the lowest point; still we-c&i by no means excuse him hr 
not standing by his own officer—an officer whom he had appointed 
to the command in which, if he did not succeed, he certainly did 
nothing worthy of death. If this were so—as we believe all men, 
professional and otherwise, are now pretty well agreed upon—we 
must even think that Anson, if he could do nothing in the king’s 
closet, or could not move the ministry, ought to have stepped 
boldly forward in his place in the House of Lords; and, at all 
hazards, have interposed himself between poor Byng and the 
senseless fury of the multitude. * 

This view of the matter recalls to our minds the noble conduct 
pf that excellent officer, Sir John Colpoys, who, when the mu- ¥ 
tineers on board the London, exasperated to the highest pitch 
of fury against one of his officers who had fired on the crew, were 
hurrying him to the yard-arm, ran forward, and, taking jjie rope * 
from the young man’s neck, insisted that, if any one was to be 
hanged, it was he himself who had given the orders, and not 
Lieutenant Bover, who had merely obeyed them.* We do not, 
of Course, say that the cases are strictly parallel; but we firmly 
believe that, if Anson had made the case of Byng his own, so 
far as to insist upon himself being impeached, rather than that 


* We regret that our space does not admit of giving an admirable 
letter, written by John Fleming, one of the delegates, or leaders of the 
mutiny on board the London, about this business of Lieutenant liover, 
and which Sir John Barrow, with great propriety and good feeling, has 
given at length in his Preface, p. xxii. It sets honest ‘Johnny’ very 
high; and, considering the irritation and other inflammatory circum¬ 
stances under which it was written, is certainly a most extraordinary 
document to have come at such a time from such a quarter. 

‘ Read this letter,’ says Sir John Barrow, ‘ written the day after the 
blood of the writer’s messmates had been shed, and then say whether 
such men as Joyce and Fleming, delegates as they were, and mutineers, 
if you will, are not an honour to human nature ; and who will doubt 
that there are thousands among our brave seamen possessing kindred 
feelings.’ (Preface, p. xxii.) *Sir John writes on a subject with which 
he is well acquainted; and we take the opportunity of adding, that we 
know of no page in our naval history which throws more light on the 
singular character of our n^al seamen than the painful one of the 
great mutiny at Spithead. It has often been our agreeable fortune to 
witness these characteristics of moderation and good feeling, no less 
highly developed on occasions when no one need have blushed for his 
countrymen. 
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By rig* should be shot, this terrible stain upon the justice of the 
country would have been saved. . 

For the rest, we think we lfiay safely say, that of the number¬ 
less accounts of Admiral Byng’s story, there is none extant 
which is written with more cleahiess, and more fairness, than 
that by Sir John Barrow, or which gives us so complete an insight 
into those official details upon which the merits of such a question 
very often turn. 

Every one who has read Walpole's letters—and who has not? 
must have seen what he says of Voltaire's interference, or rather, 
as it appears his intended interference, in order to serve Byng, 
by sending to that officer, when his trial was going on, a letter, 
which he (Voltaire) had received from the Marechal Duke of 
Richelieu. Sir John Barrow publishes both letters, though he 
thinks they never reached Byng’s hands, as there was no mention 
of them at the trial; and he has sough^br them in vain amongst the 
papers of the Byng family—those at the State Paper and Record 
Office, as well as those of Lord Hardwicke, at Wimpole—nor 
are these curious letters to be found in the daily papers of the 
day. At last they were discovered in the 4 Gentleman’s Maga- 
4 zine,’ from which they are reprinted in this volume, p. 275. They 
are curiosities in their way; but, we imagine, they would have done 
Byng no good had they been read at the Court-Martial. We 
strongly suspect that Voltaire got up the correspondence with a 
view to effect—and, perhaps, as a ‘pendant’ to his well-known 
sarcasm on the object of this execution being 6 pour encovrager les 
4 autres? Sir John Barrow ingeniously gives a new direction to 
Voltaire’s satire, by maintaining that Byng’s fate 4 did really en- 
4 courage the others, by rousing naval officers to a higher sense 
4 of responsibility, and to that spirit and enterprise, revived under 
4 an indignant feeling of the sacrifice to popular clamour.’ 

The interest of the seventh chapter, which relates to the expe¬ 
ditions to the coast of France in 1757 and 1758, has been fore¬ 
stalled by Sir John’s previous life of Howe—but Anson’s share 
in these matters is so fully developed, that we think it worthy of 
careful study by professional men. 

The busy and successful campaign of 1759 is next described; 
and Sir John Barrow’s address, in pltssing into the service of his 
hero all sort of topics of interest is here very conspicuous; for 
we read not only about Anson, but of the old stories of Wolfe 
at Quebec, and of the action in which 

4 Our Hawke did bang 
Monsieur Conflans.’ 
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—of Sydney attacking Havre-^of Boscawen defeating M. de la 
Clue—and of Pocock driving away the French fleet in India, just 
as if they were events we had nevefr heard before. Not much less 
interesting is the last chapter, giving an account of the conclusion 
p£ the Seven Years’ War, and the quarrel with Spain. This chapter 
is remarkable, from its containing one of the vefy few samples of 
Anson’s letters. He is describing his wife’s illness; and, after 
attempting to report what the doctors said, he adds, in a style 
both of thought and expression very characteristic of the man :— 
‘ I don’t understand their jargon, and always feel when I have any 
‘ of them in my house as I always did when I had a pilot; being 

* ignorant myself, I always doubted whether my pilot knew as 

* much as he ought to do ; but in both cases, there is nothing 

* else to trust to.’ 

Sir John Barrow frequently alludes to the difficulty he has 
had in writing the life of ajnan of whom so little remains under 
his own hand j—even of familiar letters, which generally form 
the staple commodity of .biography. To this was added the ana¬ 
logous circumstance of Lord Anson’s silence both in the House 
of Commons and in the House of Lords. With all these draw¬ 
backs, however, his biographer-—chiefly from the extent and 
variety of his own knowledge, historical, official, and professional 
—-has not only written a most interesting volume, but added essen¬ 
tially to the naval department of our literature.’ 

The following masterly comparison between Anson and Howe, 
is not a mere piece of ingenious composition, but a useful por¬ 
traiture of two officers well worthy of being examined in juxtapo¬ 
sition. 

* On every consideration it appeared to me desirable, that the name of 
Anson should no longer want a place in the naval biography of Great 
Britain ; and, having ascertained that materials, to a certain extent, were 
to be found for the purpose, I ventured to undertake it; and I am not 
sure that in doing so the similarity, real or fancied, between the circum¬ 
stances and characters of Anson and Howe might not have had its share 
in stimulating me to the attempt. The parallel might run thus :—each 
of those distinguished officers entered the naval service without a prospect 
of early promotion from any great interest or hope of patronage; the 
success of both appears to bavcgheen owing to constant service and strict 
attention to their duties, which rarely fail; at the period in question, 
when the lists were not so swelled as now, young men like these were 
Sure to succeed. Howe rose to the flag at the age of forty-five; Anson 
nt forty-seven. Both attained to the nighest honours of the profession ; 
qpth were raised to the peerage; and both were placed at the head of 
the naval administration. And it may he noticed, as one among the 
numerous instances of Ansbn’s discriminating faculty in the character 
of naval officers, that to him, and his recommendation to Mr Pitt, Howe, 
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while a captain, was indebted for the distinguished command of the ex* 
^editions to the coast of France in the Seven Years’ War. 

* The moral and physical character of these two officers was very 
similar. The same personal qualities and constitution of mind^prere 
common to each; resolution, with undaunted courage, uuited with 
patience, perseverance, and indefatigable attention to their professional 
duties ; modesty and diffidence were the characteristics of both. Howe, 
on one or two occasions only, spoke in Parliament—Anson never. 
Howe has been represented as silent as a rock ; Anson is called, by the 
same writer, the silent son-in-law of the chancellor. Howe was a family 
man, and seldom appeared in society; Anson was said to have been 
** round the worl^ but never in it.’* Howe’s character was strongly 
marked by benevolence, humanity, and generosity; and Anson's was 
not less so. Both were firmly attached to the naval service; and it is 
so far remarkable that, both should have had the opportunity of giving 
the first blow to the FrenCh navy, by each having gamed the first victury 
in two general wars/ * 

We have room for only ond more extract from this interest¬ 
ing volumej and as it relates to one of the officers whom it was 
Anson’s great merit to have brought forward, and touches on a~ 
point of professional importance, wc are sure it will be read with 
interest. 

‘ Sir Edward Hawke -had no great affection for fighting, in line of 
battle, and he was probably right. There never was, and perhaps never 
will be, a decisive battle fought where the line on both sides is preserved, 
or attempted to be preserved. Such a battle is littffmore than a sort of 
field-day ; the two lines proceed parallel to each other at a certain dis¬ 
tance, within cannon-shot, fire at each other in passing, tack or wear, 
or wheel round, going through the same process, consuming daylight in 
their several manoeuvres, and separating, each their own way in the 
evening. It is absolutely necessary that a large fleet should form the 
line, in order to keep the ships together, and each in its owm division, 
that the commander-in-chief may know where to find them ; but Hawke, 
like Nelson, thought only of attacking the first ship of his opponent he 
might be able to come up with. The plan of llodncy, Howe, St Vin¬ 
cent, pnd Nelson, dashing through the enemy’s line, and throwing it into 
confusion, and then attacking, ship to ship, i6 the sure way of arriving 
$t a decisive result. M. Charles Dupin, who knows more of naval mat¬ 
ters than most of the French officers, and is now in the department of 
tfie Minister of Marirife, successfully ridicules what he terms “ the pious 
respect of his countrymen for the sacred order of the line of battle,” to 
which he sayB “ the combined fleets w^re sacrificed at Trafalgar.” While 
Nelson advanced in two close columns to overwhelm the centre of this 
“ sacred line,” the two wings remained immovable: they were “ in line,” 
(he says), « and that was enough; and in this position they looked ov£ 
1 aveo une effrayante impassibility,’ until the centre was destroyed ; then, 
.and not till then, forgetting all respect for the sacred order of the line* 
they thought, not of seeking to remedy pny part of the evil, hut of mak¬ 
ing their escape.” 
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Art. VI .—Reports of the Commissioners appointed to consider and 
recommend a General System of Railways for Ireland . Pre¬ 
sided to both Houses of Parliament, by command of her 
Majesty. Folio. London: 1838. 

T \T e haye here before us the results of a Commission, issued in 
* ^ the last year of the reign of his late Majesty, to enquire into, 
and report upon, a subject of the utmost moment to the empire, 
and one respecting which it was above all things desirable to 
possess such a mass of information as is here collected; and to 
have the opinions and conclusions of men, not only competent 
in the highest degree to conduct such 4ti enquiry, but on the in* 
pendence of whose judgment the public might rely with entire 
confidence. 

Although the improvement of Ireland was the main object 
contemplated by the government ill setting on foot the season¬ 
able enquiry of which this able document is the fruit, it did not 
“follow, that the attention of the Commissioners was to be strictly 
. limited thereto: accordingly, we observe with satisfaction that 
theif views have taken a more extended range, comprising (as it 
is to be desired that all considerations regarding Ireland should 
comprise)* those broader interests of the United Kingdom in 
which those of ligand are involved. 

The Commissioners have enquired into the moral and physi¬ 
cal condition of^ the Irish people: they state the appalling and 
apparently anomalous fact, that, while Ireland lias made consi¬ 
derable progress in improvement, and manifests signs of increas- 
iri£ wealth,, the condition of her labouring population has not 
advanced at an equal rate, but is even more wretched than it has 
been ; they seek a remedy for this enormous evil, and find it 
in the establishment of works of such a magnitude as may af¬ 
ford extensive present employment* and create constantly in¬ 
creasing demands for labour. Having shown the influence of 
railways in developing the resources of a country, and thereby 
improving the situation of its people, they conclude, that the 
establishment of a system of railways would answer the impor¬ 
tant end sought for in Ireland, by giving large employment to 
Tier peasantry, and striking out new paths of industry. They con¬ 
sider, that separate and isolated lines would iffot accomplish the 
important public objects aimed at; and recommend a combined 
'system, in which the joint traffic of many places and districts 
would pass over one common line. The relative importance of 
different districts is then exhibited; and from data, the accuracy of 
which has not been questioned, the Commissioners describe the 
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general direction of the main trunk lines which would, in- the 
aggregate, give the greatest return upon the capital employed 
in their construction; and, finally, they discuss the important and 
disputed question, whether a work so essentially national should 
be undertaken by the state, or left to the energy and control of 
individual enterprise; and they adopt the former branch of the 
alternative. In the progress of these reasonings and calculations, 
the Commissioners present a statistical survey of Ireland, the most 
accurate and useful that has yet been*submitted to the public. 

We have given to this valuable document all that considers 
tion which its vast importance demands. We perceive that the 
accuracy of its statistical statements has been adiftitted in all 
the various discussions to which its recommendations have given 
rise. We have given to those recommendations the best atten¬ 
tion of which we are capable, and the result of it is, that we con¬ 
cur with the Commissioners in their views; and rejoice to find 
that the government has adopted the luminous and benevolent 
propositions contained in the Report. 

In thus acting, the Government has only followed up the course 
of policy which has guided all its proceedings respecting Ireland.. 
A plan for the employment of the people is a legitimate sequel 
of that great system of measures, which has had for its objects 
to dispel their ignorance, and civilize their habits. It follows a 
scheme of national education, the establishment of an excellent 
police, and the other reforms and improvements which, within the 
last ten years, have been effected by the liberal party in Ireland, 
in natural and just order; being, in truth, indispensable to the com¬ 
pletion and consolidation of all other reforms and improvements. 
When we find the public attention at length forcibly attracted, 
and about to be concentrated, upon the distressed condition of the 
mass of the Irish population, which we have ever regarded as 
the worst distemper of the country, we cannot but feel that we 
have advanced a great step in the career of useful legislation. 
We may indulge the giatifying reflection that we have not la¬ 
boured ineffectually in the earnest efforts w r e have repeatedly 
made to remove the obstacles to the discussion of this main ques¬ 
tion. The time is fresh in our memory, when the multitude of 
exciting topics that divided public men upon Irish affairs, caused 
us almost to despair of ever attaining the favourable position w™ 
now occupy, for considering a subject in practical importance be¬ 
yond them all. The Catholic question has been set at rest; 
the question of Education has been ^carried; the grievance of 
Tithes, as far as it involved the public peace, and fostered crime 
and insubordination, has been redressed. We are far from un¬ 
der-rating the value of these great steps; we advocated them 
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Strenuously, and of tlieir intrinsic importance none can be more 
assured. They would be generally estimated mere highly than 
they are, were it not that evils of*greater magnitude t han even 
civibinequality and popular ignorance, remain to be corrected. 

To present these evils distinctly to the view of the public,—to 
solicit their attention to a subject of such urgent moment,—to 
consider the adequacy of the remedy proposed by the Com* 
missioners, and sanctioned by her Majesty’s Ministers,—and to 
determine the mode in which that remedy ought to be applied,— 
are the points to which we Bhall apply ourselves in the following 
observations. 

/I he population of Ireland at this moment is upwards of eight 
millions ; amounting to nearly one-third of the entire population 
of the United Kingdom. The swift rate at which it lias advanced 
may be judged from the fact, that in 1791 it was under four 
millions and a half. In fact, it has doubled in the space of fifty 
years! The causes of so rapid a multiplication of the human 
species we have often had occasion to explain; and to enter at 
large upon the subject again here would be unseasonable and 
superfluous. Suffice it to repeat that it arose chiefly from two 
causfes,— first, certain defects in the law of lauded property, 
which, up to the passing of the valuable sub-letting act, deprived 
the Irish landlords of all effectual guarantee against the conti¬ 
nual division and subdivision of their estates: secondly , it is in a 
great measure to be ascribed to the infatuation (to adopt the 
mildest term for their conduct), of the landlords themselves, who, % 
partly through motives of avarice, to swell their rent-rolls, and 
partly instigated by ambition* to increase their political import¬ 
ance, adopted and pursued a system of management, the tempo¬ 
rary advantages of which blinded them to the enormous evils 
which it has since brought forth. 

Thus it was, that the population of Ireland attained a magni¬ 
tude so vast and so alarming. Alarming it must’*be called, be¬ 
cause, resulting from no previous increase of the national store*— 
from no previous impulse either to agricultural or commercial 
activity—there was no prevision to supply its wants, no accu¬ 
mulation of capital to meet the increased demand for labour and 

f bsistence. The pressure was accordingly upon the mere re- 
urces of the soil, upon which the growing population swarmed, 
and vegetated, rather than lived. Every man was a proprietor, 
and every proprietor a pauper. A beggarly tillage was the eon- 
sequence; an agriculture without skill, without management, with¬ 
out order or forethought—that racked the land aS its wretched 
occupiers were racked themselves by the agent and the bailiff— 
that extorted the last potato, as the proctor extorted the last 
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farthing—that exhausted the proifaetive powers of tlie soil 
as the demands upon it redoubled. For agricultural improve¬ 
ment there must be capital, there must be sltill, and there must 
also be room. Such improvement is impossible, where the far¬ 
mer only cultivates to pay his rent and escape starvation, where 
physical want paralyses activity and enterprise^nd where the 
patch designated a farm is scarcely spacious enough to admit the 
operations of the plough. Under such circumstances, the land 
must daily become less and less able tofeustain its living burthefis; 
and consequently a population, like the Irish, almost entirely 
dependent on their own wretched tenements for subsistence, 
must every day sink lower in die scale of destitution! 1 

A diminished, and a constantly diminishing supply of food is, 
however, but one of the calamitous effects resulting from the un¬ 
natural stimulus that has been given to the population of Ireland. 
The Second Report of the Railway Commissioners informs us of 
the distressing end startling fact, that not only has the food of the 
Irish peasantry decreased in quantity, but its quality has more¬ 
over greyly deteriorated. The following passage will not fail to 
excite a deep commiseration:— 

“ Among the effects of this rapid increase of population, without a 
corresponding increase of remunerative employment, the most alarming, 
though perhaps the most olniously to he expected, is a deterauration of 
the food of the peasantry. It could scarcely be thought, indeed, that 
their customary diet would admit of any reduction, save in quantity 
* alone ; yet it has been reduced as to quality also, in such a way as sen¬ 
sibly to diminish their comfort, if not to impair their health. Bread was 
never en article of common use amongst the labouring poor; hut it is 
now less known by them than it was at the time when a sum exceeding 
£50,000 per annum was paid in < bounties,’ to i ml ace the landholders no 
grow a sufficiency of grain for the supply of the city of Dublin. Milk 
is become almost a luxury to muny of them ; and the quality of their 
potato diet is generally much inferior to what it was ait the commence¬ 
ment of the present century. A species of potato called the * lumper/ 
has been brought into general cultivation, on account of its great pro¬ 
ductiveness, and the facility with which it can be raised from an inferior 
soil, and with a comparatively small portion of manure. This root, at 
its first introduction, was scarcely considered food good enoughfor swine ; 
it neither possesses the farinaceous qualities of the better varieties of thp, 
plant, new is it as palatable as any other, being wet and tasteless, and, in 
point of substantial nutriment, little better, as an article of human food, 
than a Swedish turnip. Iu many counties «f Leinster, and throughout 
the provinces of Munster and Connaught, the lumper now constitutes 
the p r incipal food -of the labouring peasantry,—a fact which is the more 
striking, when we consider the great increase of produce, together with 
its manifest improvement in quality, Which is annually raised in Ireland, 
for exportation and for consumption by the superior classes.' 
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is*a description of* the diet of a third of the people 
of the United Kingdom;—milk a luxury, bread a wonder, meat 
tfhknown, the verf potato only * cultivated in its most dege¬ 
nerate, uupalatatyp, .and least nutritive variety! That the Irish 
peasantry subsist almost exclusively upon the potato, is known 
wherever the Ijrisli name has reached; but we now learn the fur¬ 
ther particulars of their wretched' lot, that the only potato they 
can afford to cultivate, or eat, is the vilest description of that vile 
rd§t, Such, we are assured, is the principal and staple food of 
the labouring peasantry in the entire of two of the Irish pro¬ 
vinces, and throughout the greater part of a third. 

All reports, all accounts and narratives of the condition of the 
poor of Ireland tell the same story. Upon this point there is no 
discrepancy;—Whig, Tory,‘Radical, agree perfectly. Men dis¬ 
pute of the causes of the melancholy phenomena exhibited by 
that country ; the phenomena themselves are admitted upon all 
hands. The political grievances of the Irish people are subjects 
£f altercation ; but there is no question about their sufferings and 
destitution. They are, by unanimous consent, the yorst fed, 
worst clothed, and worst lodged population in*Europe. We have 
seen their diet—let us take a peep at their habitations. The 
celebrated work of Arthur Young, published fifty ygars ago, 
contained* amongst its other illustrations, drawings of the usual 
abodes of the Irish peasantry. It was hardly credible that those 
abject huts, made of sods and straw, without doors, windows, 
chimneys, hearths, beds—without the commonest furniture or* 
rudest utensils—affording protection neither against the elements, 
nor any other violence—answering, scarcely indeed proposing, 
a single object .ordinarily aimed at in human dwellings—were 
designed for animals above the rank of swine; yet these were 
the habitations of man as he was found in Ireland at that time; 
and the interval has neither improved their structure nor sup¬ 
plied a single deficiency. The peasant’s hut is the same dreary 
den at this hour—the drawings of Arthur Young’s book would 
illustrate with perfect truth any modern tour through the same 
portion of the empire. The Irish hut is described by the Rev. 
Baptist Noel, an enlightened and humane observer, in a late 
valuable work,* ‘ As a mud cabin of the worst description, built of 

* sods cut frorathe bog, with rushes or anything else piled on thV 
‘ top for a roof, shocking to the eye. Children and pigs, where 
‘ there is a pig, come together out of these’dismal dens ,* and in 
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4 some there seemed to be neither turf-stack nor furniture, nor 
4 any thing 1 .above absolute destitution.’ 

These are but the natural results of that unthrifty avarice and 
infatuated ambition, which called into being, a population so 
entirely disproportioned to the means of subsistence. It need 
scarcely be stated that it is not abundant employment that has 
reduced them to the lumper for their diet, and the sty for their 
habitation. The general absence of employment is the worst 
feature of their condition. Demand for labour there is none, at 
all commensurate to the supply afforded by a glutted market. 
Employment comes by fits, at long intervals, and leaves the ill- 
paid workman as improvident and wretched as it found him ; no 
industrious habits forifted,—no savings accumulated—no addition 
made to his comforts. Such employment as exists wants the 
two main requisites of continuity and fair remuneration. The long 
gaps of agricultural labour,—nearly half the year,—are periods 
of utter idleness,—not the vice of the wretched peasantry, but 
their calamity and curse. The writer whom we have just quoted 
desciibes a scene in the town of Tipperary, in the following 
v vivid colours:— 4 At least a hundred men in frieze, many of 
4 them ragged, were standing about. 44 Is it naarket-day here ?” 
4 I somewhat thoughtlessly asked the landlady, as we were 
4 changing horses. 44 Oh no,” she answered, “ the streets are 
4 generally as full at this time—they are men who can get wo- 
thing to do.” 1 

To the question suggested to Mr Noel by this spectacle, there 
can be but one reply. ‘ Is not this enough to account for all 
4 the turbulence for which Tipperary is infajnous ?’ 

On the state of the King’s County, the theatre of the 
late atrocity which has excited so much attention, Mr Noel 
makes the following remarks, which we must also take leave to 
quote: 

* We saw no symptoms of improvement in the state of the people, no 
inhabitants being visible but the worn and ragged tenants of filthy cabins. 
In this neighbourhood, no less than others, there is a frightful excess 
of labourers ; it appears that, of 1599 labourers in the barony, there are 
G68, or two-tifths of the whole, who have not regular employment. It 
is easy to perceive the consequences of this state of things: it must 
depress wages, and raise the rents of small holdings jof land, till nothing 
is left to the tenant and labourer but potatoes and rags.’ 

Yet there are men who can discover no solution for the crimes 
and disorders that deform the face of Ireland, but the missives 
of M‘Hale and the orations of O’Connell. For our part, we 
concur with the same author, that depths of misery like these, 
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4 with* Mr O’Connell’s speeches, or without them, are quite 
« enough to account for an enmity to the laws under which the 
‘ people of Ireland endure such hardships.’ The marvel is, in 
truth, not the occasional outbreaks, but the prevalent and general 
tranquillity;—that we have not counties in rebellion, instead of 
here and there a disturbed barony. Produce the example, in 
ancient or modern times, of a population so orderly amidst ani¬ 
mal sufferings so intense, in a state of destitution so utter and 
so desperate. Try the same clothing, the same housing, or the 
like diet In quantity and quality, with the peasantry of England ; 
try the lumper potato for one day,—who would pledge himself 
for the order of the most exemplary district in the country ? 
Who would answer for the Queen’s peace ? Who would guarantee 
the farmers’ ricks against the incendiary, or the houses of the 
gentry against the burglar ? Make the experiment where you 
will,—make it where the lessons of Christian resignation have, 
we may presume, been best inculcated,—where daily example, 
we must believe, has taught the duties of patience and abstinence 
more ably and lastingly than any precepts or any sermons ; try 
it at Fulham, try it with the populace of Lambeth, try it even* 
under the sacred walls of Exeter,—there, even there, where 
Bloomfield dwells bodily, where Philpots sheds his apostolic in¬ 
fluence round about him, make experiment of the lumper diet; 
—but first give notice to the Horse-Guards, call out the militia, 
organize a rural police, prepare all the defences of the nation ! 
May, we question, were the daily food of the Irish peasantry 
set before the aforesaid holy bishops themselves, whether the 
flesh would not mutiny against the spirit, whether peace would 
reign within their palaces, whether all their Christian panoply 
would repel the assaults of Satan ! 

Yet it is not in the 4 dismal dens’ which they tenant in com¬ 
mon with the swine—in the loathsome diet, miscalled subsis¬ 
tence—in the rags that constitute their only wear—nor in the 
disease that ever dogs the heels of nakedness and hunger, we 
are to seek the springs of the disorders, which, though for party 
objects much exaggerated, still, to a great extent, -disfigure the 
face of Ireland. The plummet must sink lower, before the entire 
depth of misery be fathomed—before we reach the true immediate 
cause of agrarian crime. That cause is insecurity !—the pre¬ 
carious tenure of their hovels and their rags, the uncertain frui¬ 
tion of the very swine’s leavings ! Not until the quiet possession 
of their very wretchedness is w rested from them, do the pea¬ 
santry of this distempered country raise their hands against the 
law. Far the greater part of the offences that occupy the public 
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tribunals, and characterise the rural population of Ireland, ori¬ 
ginate, we are firmly assured, in the reckless exercise of what 
are speciously called the rights of property. Newly awakened to 
the madness of their former system, the Irish landlords have 
been following, of late years, a reverse process. Consolidation 
has succeeded to subdivision; a change sound in principle—a 
change not only salutary but necessary—affording the only hope 
of a thorough reformation of the social state of Ireland ; but, 
unhappily, it has been attempted, in too many instances, with 
the characteristic selfishness and violence of the Irish aristocracy. 
As the future was formerly sacrificed to the present, so the pre¬ 
sent has of late been sacrificed Leo commonly to the future. 
Avarice and intolerance are now, as avarice ant! ambition were 
before, the motives. .A system of ejectment, described by its 
advocates as a plan of extermination, has opened to the view of 
its harassed victims an abyss of destitution, compared with which 
their habitual condition was comfort itself. 

‘ And in the lowest depth, a lower deep, 

Still threatening to devour them, opens wide, 

To which the hell they suffer seems a heaven.’ . 

Still, although it is most true that the revolution in the ma¬ 
nagement of Irish estates, now in progress, has been too gene¬ 
rally attended with circumstances of great cruelty, and bitter 
aggravations of the distiess of the rural population—although 
the lords of the soil have hitherto prosecuted, and must, we fear, 
be still expected to pursue their selfish interests, alike regardless 
of the wretchedness occasioned by their measures and the crime 
and turbulence of which that wretchedness is the parent—still 
we are thoroughly convinced that the principle now in operation 
is the sound one; and carries in its womb the ultimate improve¬ 
ment and prosperity of Inland. Again and again we have 
pressed upon the landlords of that country, that the excessive 
subdivision of the soil is its bane and curse ; and that, until their 
estates shall be cleared of the superfluous tenantry, and consoli¬ 
dated into farms more capable of being properly managed, Ire¬ 
land must necessarily continue to be overspread with crime 
and misery. From this opinion (always protesting against the 
injustice and cruelty of turning swarms of helpless families 
adrift, without asylum or resource), we do not recede. Saving 
the 6acred rights of humanity, the system of consolidation ought 
to be persevered in; and the clamour against it upon general 
grounds should be utterly disregarded and discountenanced. 
Already has the progress it has made been productive of the best 
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results to agriculture, attested by the improved aspect of the 
country; and it is only to be deplored that the condition of the 
people has not been changed for the better also. It is, however, 
beyond dispute that this condition has deteriorated as the new 
system has advanced; the gentleman has improved his estate, 
but the lot of the peasant has become more destitute than ever. 

The fact might have been foreseen. Indeed it was foreseen. 
The first steps of the transition through which the peasantry of 
Ireland have to pass from tl»© state of the mendicant landholder 
to that nf the remunerated labourer must necessarily be attended 
with great hardships. Expelled from their hovels and potato- 
grounds, before society has provided them with refuge or pro¬ 
vision, they are driven to seek for labour in a market already 
glutted with that commodity. The price of labour accordingly 
diminishes, and the entire mass of the labouring population ex¬ 
periences a new depression. The evil, too, is one which must 
necessarily be progressive, for the cause from which it springs 
must continue active. The system of dispossession must still go 
forward ; hourly multiplying the clamourers for labour, and aug¬ 
menting the demand upon a decreasing fund for its employment. 
The •change is therefore undeniably accompanied by evils of great 
magnitude ; and the question is,—shall we arrest the movement, 
or address ourselves to mitigate the hardships attendant on it ? 
Can a means of mitigating those hardships be devised ? Can a 
course of policy be struck ojit, by which, while a revolution essen¬ 
tial to the future welfare of the country is supported and promoted, 
we may alleviate, or even avert the sufferings and derangements 
incidental to the process? To reconcile ultimate and lasting good 
with the least amount of present misery and disturbance, ought 
of course to be the statesman’s object. • 

In the following passage, which we quote for the admirable 
union it exhibits of strict principle with humane feeling, the 
Irish Railway Commissioners state, in language the most forci¬ 
ble, the claims of the landlords on one hand, and the tenantry 
upon the other—the claims of the landlords to support while 
prosecuting durable improvements, and of the tenantry to pro¬ 
tection in the perils and hardships to which they are conse¬ 
quently exposed. ‘ 

* This change cannot much longer be delayed with safety. It is not 
possible to avoid it by any other alternative than that of permitting a state 
of society, pregnant with all the elements of disorder and confusion, to 
go on unchecked, until it forces the whole population down to the lowest 
depths of misery and degradation. 

The proprietors of estates claim public support, in their endeavours 
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to bring- the country to a sound and secure condition, by opposing and 
counteracting the further progress of so ruinous a system ; and it they 
would proceed in all cases with discretion, and a just consideration of 
of those whose interests are as nearly concerned as their own, they are 
entitled to it. Of course we do not palliate the injustice and cruelty of 
turning families adrift, helpless and unprotected upon the world. There 
is a compact, implied at least, between the landlord and the peasantry 
who have been brought up on his estate, by which the latter have as 
good a right to protection, as the lord of the soil has to make arbitrary 
dispositions for the future management of his property. Nor do we 
think that it makes much difference as to the force of this obligation, 
whether the injurious subdivision of lands was made by the direct sanc¬ 
tion and for the immediate benefit of Lie tenant in fee ; or by others to 
whom the power of a landlord over the property had been delegated by 
lease. It is not denied that those subd visions were lawful at the time 
they were made. They Were a part of the system then recognised and 
in operation for the management of property ; for their effects, therefore, 
upon the general welfare and security, the property itself is justly to be 
held accountable. Nor is this responsibility to he shuffled aside, or laid 
at the door of persons, who, having ceased to possess an interest in the 
lands, are no longer in a state to repair the error that has been committed ; 
but the country will look to those who now hold the property, hav¬ 
ing received it charged with all its moral as well as its legal engage¬ 
ments.’ 

At the same time, we fully concur with the position also laid 
down by the same judicious authorities, that ‘the owners of es- 
‘ tates in Ireland are unequal to sustain the entire of this liability, 
‘ and proceed with that work of improvement which is so essen- 
‘ tial for the interests of all classes of the community, and even- 
‘ tually of none more than of the laboming- poor themselves.* It 
follows, then, that measures must be taken to distribute a portion 
of the bur^n through other channels ; and we may naturally be 
asked, whether the legislature has not already, by the New Poor 
Law, established a provision of such a tendency. In reply, we 
must observe, that the operation of the Poor Law will, in some 
degree, tend rather to fetter the proceedings of the landed interest 
than to aid them. While to the pauperism of the country its 
effects will unquestionably be a valuable and timely boon, it is 
equally certain that upon the landed proprietors it will be propor¬ 
tionately burthensome; thereby lessening their ability to curry 
on their improvements; inasmuch as every ejected cotter will 
augment the public demands upon them in the shape of poor- 
rate. Emigration will of course suggest itself as a means of ef¬ 
fectuating the desired object; but the evil is too va^tfor a remedy 
like this, incapable of being applied upon a scale of sufficient 
magnitude, for the double reason of the great expense involved, 
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and the difficulty (in the case of Ireland, we believe, insurmount¬ 
able), of inducing any large body of the people to abandon their 
native shores. We have to deal with a distemper which will 
yield to no half-measures — which calls for vigour—which calls 
for promptitude. Emigration is too slow a process, were there 
no other objection to its adoption. 

A remedy, however, must still be sought: we are bound to 
seek it, not alone as our philanthropy is interested in lifting up 
from the abyss of destitution myriads of our suffering fellow- 
creatures ; alone as we value the peace of Ireland, ever 
precarious, while so huge a mass of human suffering, big with 
the elements of crime, threatens laws, institutions, and so¬ 
ciety itself, with dangers, various, appalling, imminent; but as 
Englishmen, who know that the degradation, the poverty, the 
disorders, and insecurity of Ireland are evils in which the 
entire kingdom must participate; that the prostration of a part 
is the weakness of the whole; that justice and relief to the Irish 
people are justice and relief to ourselves, not to be extended 
without joint advantage, or denied without common detriment, 
such being the result of our neighbourhood, and the law of our 
connexion. 

But the remedy is still the question. Let us seek it in the na¬ 
ture of the malady ; we cannot take a better guide. The ma¬ 
lady is want of employment,—of employment for thousands,— 
of employment commensurate with avast and a growing demand. 
The object is to raise the physical condition of a people,—the 
employment must he extensive and remunerative. The object 
is to elevate the moral state of a people also—to form and che¬ 
rish habits of industry, order, economy, forethought:—the occu¬ 
pation must be steady and protracted to answer thes^liigh pur¬ 
poses. The object is further to guard against relapse into the 
old disorder—to secure the benefits resulting from a few years of 
constant and lucrative employment against the consequences of 
its abrupt cessation ; not only to advance the condition of the 
labouring population, but to tortify the ground gained, and con¬ 
solidate the improvement effected. To accomplish this, the re¬ 
medy we are in search of must possess another character. To what¬ 
ever work we direct the dormant energies of Ireland, its i\ature 
must be such as not only to sustain, but reproduce, employment 
for them ;—such as will not merely open a field of industry in the 
execution, but develope a still wider sphere for labour and enter¬ 
prise in all its branches, after the period of its completion. 

These, we apprehend, are the principles upon which any ratio¬ 
nal plan for the improvement of Ireland by the instrumentality of 
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Public Works must be founded; and it is, precisely, a plan upon 
such principles that the Railway Commissioners have so ably re¬ 
commended, and that the Irish government has, so greatly to its 
honour, partially adopted. 

In the proposed Railway Undertaking all the conditions 
above deduced will be found combined. The project possesses 
all the requisites of magnitude, duration, and remunerative em¬ 
ployment; jvith the further indispensable attribute of unlock¬ 
ing founts of social activity and commercial enterprise, upon 
whose continued flow we may confidently roly. The execu¬ 
tion of such a work must necessarily occupy some years; and, 
in the interval, we may reckon with assurance upon the dis¬ 
appearance of that abject poverty, and that social disorganization, 
so disgraceful to the legislature and so embarrassing to the go¬ 
vernment. ISew r taste* and habits would be generated, and have 
time to strengthen, and fasten their roots into the character of 
the people. 'There would grow up a taste for those necessaries, 
and even comforts, which constant occupation and good wages 
would introduce into the improving cottage of the labourer. 
With unintermitting employment, peaceable habits would be in¬ 
troduced and fostered, and a relish for order would result/rom 
the sweet experience of solid advantages resulting from it. The 
condition of the peasantry would be assimilated to that of our 
own rural population ; and all the results that have followed from 
railway communication, wherever established, as well as all the 
advantages that have ensued in Ireland itself from the execution 
of public works of a corresponding nature, forbid us to entertain 
the least alarm that the progress of national improvement would 
cease with the first impulse to it. 

We desire to record our full concurrence in flie doctrine 
laid down by the Commissioners, that to provide a remedy 
for the existing distress of Ireland—a remedy, not temporary 
and partial, but permanent and complete, is an undertaking 
os politic (w'ere generosity and humanity silent) as a British 
minister could propose, or the people of Great Britain sanc¬ 
tion and promote. We are ourselves the chief losers by the 
neglect of the vast moral resources, no less than the physical 
capabilities, which exist, like hid treasure, in the people and the 
soil of Ireland. As, therefore, the great exigency of the Irish 
people is Employment, let it be a public object, a national 
enterprise, an imperial concern, to supply that vital want upon 
the necessary scale. Let no miserable spirit of spurious eco¬ 
nomy prevent whatever expenditure of the public resources 
may be essential to the execution of a plan of such measure- 
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less importance. The folly, the extravagance, consists in suf¬ 
fering so rich a mine to remain unworked. We have been 
guilty of this worst kind of prodigality much too long: we have 
too long left the physical condition of the Irish peasantry unim¬ 
proved ; and have egregiously overlooked the close connexion be¬ 
tween that condition and their moral conduct. The first steps to 
the establishment of a national system of education have been 
taken; we have made a change of the utmost consequence, dictated 
by the soundest wisdom, and prolific of the fairest fruits, in the 
spirit of our government in that country; the national schools 
are excellent instruments of civilisation ; the influence of an able 
and popular administration has been deeply felt; but there is a 
broader basis of public order than the best schooling, or the best 
government; there is an engine for raising at once both the phy¬ 
sical and moral condition of Ireland that has not yet been putin 
motion. Is idleness the bane ?—employment is the antidote. Ad¬ 
minister it largely, steadily, above all, promptly. Give Irishmen 
British industry as well as British institutions. Industry, indeed, 
is the oldest and best of our gifts. Can we confer a nobler 
boon than the fountain of all that we possess ourselves of 
national strength and consequence, and social happiness and 
prosperity ? 

The moral elasticity of the Irish character is highly favourable 
to the great undertaking we would urge upon the British public. 
Upon this point we must again quote the report of the Commis¬ 
sioners, where we find the following strong testimony to the un¬ 
conquered energy, the exemplary fortitude, and the aptitude for 
improvement, which, despite of all that laws and policy have done 
to demoralize and degrade them, still happily distinguish the Irish 
people. ‘ * 

* But the spirit of the Irish peasant is hy no means so sunk by the 
adverse circumstances of his lot, as to be insensible to the stimulus 
which a due measure of encouragement to laborious industry supplies. 
Where employment is to be obtained without difficulty, and at a fair rate 
of compensation, his character and habits rise in an incredibly short space 
of time with the alteration of his circumstances. In a state of destitu¬ 
tion, no race of people are more patient and resigned. Their uncom¬ 
plaining endurance seems almost to border on despondency. They make 
no effort to help themselves, probably because they despair of being able 
to do so effectually; and it ought to be mentioned to their honour, that 
in such emergencies they have scarcely ever been known to extort by 
violence that relief which cannot be obtained from their own lawful ex¬ 
ertions, or the benevolence of others. Their fortitude during the un¬ 
paralleled sufferings of 1822 was regarded with the greatest admiration 
and respect j feelings which have not failed to be renewed by their con- 
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duct on every subsequent trial of a similar kind. Within the last two 
years, namely, in the summer of 1836, a populous district on the coast 
of Donegal was exposed to all the miseries of famine,'rendered tenfold 
more agonising by the knowledge that there was food enough and to 
spare within a few miles; yet the poor people bore their hard lot with 
exemplary patience, and throughout the entire period, though numbers 
were actually without food, and reduced to eat sea-weed, there was no 
plundering of stores, no theft, no secret pillage. Such forbearance, al¬ 
most approaching to insensibility, might be deemed to belong to a cha¬ 
racter incapable of being roused to exertion in any circumstances; yet 
^he same race, wh* endure the last extremes of want without a mur¬ 
mur, are no sooner placed in a condition of supporting themselves by 
independent, industry, than they cast aside the torpor which distinguishes 
them in a depressed state, and become active, diligent, and laborious. 
The unsparing exertions and obliging disposition of the poor, half- 
starved harvestmen who periodically visit the west of England are well 
known, and will, we are sure, be cheerfully acknowledged by all who 
have had occasion to employ them.’ 

Another encouragement to embrace the proposition of the 
Irish Government, founded upon the Report of the Railway 
Commissioners, is the acknowledged success that has crowned 
analogous undertakings^in Ireland, of a local nature and a 
smaller scale. If the application of the principle of state-labour 
to the construction of common roads has been uniformly benefi¬ 
cial, we may reasonably anticipate the like advantages, proportion¬ 
ally magnified, from the same principle applied to railways. Those 
roads that have been executed from time to time, at the public 
charge, in various parts of Ireland, have repaid the outlay a 
hundred fold; we do not speak, of course, of pecuniary return, 
but of the far more important requital which the public has re¬ 
ceived in the shape of agricultural improvement, mercantile ac¬ 
tivity, and the other numerous and obvious good effects which 
increased facility of communication uniformly produces upon 
civil society. The ‘ Annual Reports of the Board of Works ’ teem 
with evidence in support of what we now advance. We are 
told that, almost in every instance, the traflic immediately ensuing 
upon the opening of a new channel of intercourse, has surpassed 
the most sanguine calculations. In consequence of the expendi¬ 
ture of £160,000 upon roads and bridges in Connaught, within 
seven years, the increase of the annual revenue has been equal 
to the whole of that expenditure. It was stated by Mr Nimmo, 
that there never would have been any developement of internal 
improvement in Ireland, but for the advances of public money, 
made from time to time for the construction of roads. We have 
beard no objection to the advance of public money for the exe- 
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cntion of railways, that does not apply with equal force to its 
expenditure on ordinary roads ; and what would be the state of 
Ireland at this moment, had the construction of the latter been 
left to the principle of private enterprise ? And will any body 
say that the excellent roads that now intersect that country in all 
directions, and for the possession of which it is indebted to the 
not less wise than liberal interposition of the state, have not 
amply repaid the sums they cost the public, by the impetus they 
have given to internal traffic, and the benefits they have conferred 
upon civilisation ? In the principle upon which fhe Government^ 
has called on Parliament to proceed in the case of railroads, there 
is nothing novel,—nothing that has not been frequently and fa¬ 
miliarly acted upon in Ireland by governments of all parties. In 
opposing this principle now, the Tories oppose what they have 
repeatedly recommended and sanctioned when in office ;—no sin¬ 
gular proceeding, it must be admitted, upon their part, as their 
conduct on the Education question, amongst numerous other in¬ 
stances, will suffice to show. 

A further consideration of the greatest weight, as an induce¬ 
ment to the undertaking, is the demand which the progress 
of steam navigation has created for the introduction of the 
same gigantic power into the channels of internal intercourse. 
The sLeam-boat has made the steam-carriage indispensable. 
The vast impulse that lias been given to commercial and so¬ 
cial activity, by the general establishment of this regular and 
rapid system of communication, upon the rivers and along the 
coasts of Ireland, as well as between the ports of the two coun¬ 
tries, has caused the in/crioiity of the old methods of land con¬ 
veyance to be felt sensibly. A system of railroads would have 
the excellent effect of continuing and propagating through the 
island the benefits which the various harbours and maritime cities' 
have already derived from steam-vessels; while, on the other hand, 
the new’ vents thereby afforded to internal traffic would re-aet 
upon the latter; and daily increase their number and activity. 
The Commissioners inform us, that, since steamers have begun 
to frequent the rivers and ports of Ireland, the operations of 
commerce have been extended enormously. Not only have old 
branches of trade put forth new energies, but nine-tenths of the 
traffic carried on at the present moment is a new creation ; attri¬ 
butable to the influence of the new power that has so gloriously 
revolutionized navigation. A remarkable example is the trade 
in fattened cattle, the increase of which, within the last fifteen 
years, has been prodigious. Taking cattle of all kinds, collec¬ 
tively, the number exported from Ireland in 1825 was 200,000; 
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in 1835 it had risen to 600,000. The benefit, however, of this 
important traffic is limited at present almost exclusively to the 
eastern counties; for the condition of the animals would suffer so 
much by their being driven any considerable distance, that they are 
necessarily disposed of in some neighbouring market; and thus the 
principal feeding counties in Ireland, such as Limerick, Clare, 
and Tipperary, are precluded from the advantages open to Cork, 
Waterford, and other places. * A railway,’ says the Commis¬ 
sioners, ‘ intersecting the country from Dublin, would place the 
‘ cattle of those Tich pastures within reach of Liverpool, Man- 
4 Chester, and Birmingham, thereby insuring to these markets a 

* larger supply, and of superior quality, while the profits of the 

* Irish feeder would be proportionally enhanced. A similar ad- 

* vantage would be secured, throngu the same means, to the 
4 growers of corn; the 'prices of produce being thus equalized 
4 through the whole country, land would be of nearly equal 
4 value to the cultivator at a distance from the metropolis, as in 
4 its immediate neighbourhood ; and hence the inducement to 
4 expend capital and labour upon its improvement would be as 
4 strong in the one case as in' the other.’ 

We have alluded to ^e growth of one important branoh of 
Irish commerce ; but tra same improvement is visible in the 
trade of the country generally. Within these few years, for 
example, grinding, malting, brewing, and distilling, have made 
great progress. The grain of Ireland is no longer converted 
into flour by the mills of Liverpool and Bristol. The Irish 
streams no longer flow to the sea idle ; and to keep up regularity 
of supply ; steam is now generally combined with water-power, 
—a proof of a better system of trading, and more enlarged 
means. The quality of the raw produce, as well as its quantity, 
has also improved vastly;—a tact established by the augmented 
prices which Irish butter, pork, and beef, bear in the British 
markets now; compared with the prices of these commodities 
some years ago. 4 From north to south,’ say the Commission¬ 
ers, whose Report abounds with interesting details upon the 
state of Irish commerce, 4 indications of progressive improve- 
4 ment are everywhere visible.’ 

Here is the great anomaly in the state of Ireland: a thriving 
trade, an improving agriculture,—the state of the people alone 
exhibiting symptoms of decline and deterioration. The gentle¬ 
man, the merchant, the manufacturer, the farmer,—all prospering, 
while the greatest interest of any, that of the bulk of the population, 
decays, as we have seen, apace. The explanation, however, of 
this startling and disgraceful paradox is most simple. To account for 
it, we have only to revert to the causes which gave the population 
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of Ireland so powerful and unnatural an impulse; and to recollect 
that the very measures adopted to check its increase, necessarily 
augment its destitution. True it is, that, by the mere opera¬ 
tion of agricultural and commercial improvement -upon the one 
hand, and a constant and active check to population upon the 
other, the country would, in process of time, work out of the 
evils of its present strange position; but it is no less certain, 
also, that the interval would be one of intense physical suffering 
to multitudes, besides being of incalculable danger to society ;— 
resulting from the crime and turbulence attendant upon a process 
of depopulation, unmitigated by any provision for the ejected 
peasantry. It is here, therefore, that a plan of Public Works 
recommends itself with so much force, as a means of helping 
the country through so painful and perilous a crisis ; as a sup¬ 
port to the landlords in prosecuting their territorial improve¬ 
ments, and a resource for the peasantry in the hardships thereby 
entailed upon them; at once aiding a most desirable and most 
necessary social reform, and guarding against the evils incident 
to a harsh and sudden revolution. 

When the Report of the Commissioners had made known the 
condition of so many millions of ourfeij^v men, and established 
the adequacy of such a work as a system of railways to amelio¬ 
rate that condition, we had fain hoped that no opposition to an 
undertaking of so benevolent and politic an aspect would have 
been raised, and that party feeling, on such an occasion, would 
have slept. It grieves us to discover how utterly the interests 
of party can extinguish the kindly feelings of humanity. It 
grieves us to find that a cry has been raised against a project, 
conceived in the spirit of the purest benevolence and the sound¬ 
est policy, conducted by men of confessedly the highest attain¬ 
ments and the most unimpeachable character; as though it had 
been a scheme promoted by the lowest jobbers, and directed to 
the narrowest and basest ends. 

In Ireland, with the exception of a few disappointed specu¬ 
lators, the plan of* the Commissioners had been received by all 
good men with a unanimity, in such a distracted country, almost 
miraculous. The Whig, the Conservative, the Protestant, the 
Catholic, the peasant, and the peer, had all emulated each other 
in bearing grateful attestation to the unwearied but prudent zeal, 
the singular accuracy, the manifest integrity, with which the 
task of the Commissioners had been performed; while all men 
exulted in the prospect of an undertaking sure to banish, for a 
time at least, that idleness which is the parent of every crime,— 
to open new paths to industry, and develope the overflowed 
resources of a neglected country. Nevertheless, men have been 
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found not hesitating to declare that the recommendations of 
the Commissioners should be indignantly rejected; while they 
have not ventured to deny,—2nay, have admitted, the truth of 
their statements, the accuracy of their calculations, and the fair¬ 
ness of their conclusions. While the selection of the lines of 
railway made by the Commissioners is unimpeached, and the 
amount of profit to be expected from the establishment of such 
lines is admitted to be correctly stated by them—a profit no¬ 
toriously insufficient to bring the private capitalist into the field 
—we are told by some eminent men, and in accordance, as is 
said, with certain fundamental principles of Political Economy, 
that undertakings of this description should be left to the exer¬ 
cise of private enterprise ; that the state should fake no heed as 
to whether such works are executed or not; and that, until Ire¬ 
land shall arrive at sucll a pitch of improvement, and have made 
such an advance in wealth, as to hold forth a sufficient bait to 
the cupidity of individual capitalists, her people must remain as 
they are, immersed in every temptation to outrage and insubor¬ 
dination which famine can suggest, or idleness improve and nur¬ 
ture ; and this in the teeth of the admitted fact, that, though 
Ireland advances visiblyjpid steadily in improvement, and though 
signs of increasing wealth may be descried on every side, yet 
does every coming day dawn upon a population more destitute 
than the preceding one had found them. 

It is not denied, that increased facilities of intercourse, in 
whatever country effected, have invariably not only increased the 
traffic which originally existed, but created traffic till then un¬ 
known; that civilisation, with its train of lights and blessings, 
has ever been extended just as means of communication have 
been opened. It is not pretended that a greater or a more sus¬ 
tained impulse was ever given to the trade and commerce of Ire¬ 
land, or a larger benefit conferred upon the community than by 
the public roads undertaken, not by joint-stock companies, but by 
the state; nor is it hinted that a fraction of what has hitherto 
been meted out has been misapplied or unproductive. It is 
not pretended that the profit reasonably to be expected from a 
system of railways in Ireland is sufficient to tempt a private com¬ 
pany or individual capitalists to undertake its completion. It is 
known that, while hundreds of miles of railroad have been con¬ 
structed in England, and thousands of miles in America, private 
enterprise in Ireland has been driven to call in the assistance of 
the state to complete a line of six miles in length !—that, while 
the public ear has been assailed by private speculators proclaim¬ 
ing the projects they have in view, and while acts of Parliament 
have been obtained to enable them to execute their vast designs, 
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—beyond the fragment we have named, a solitary inch of rail¬ 
way is not to be discovered from one end of the island to the 
other. Before our eyes lies Belgium, whose government wisely 
refused to let the interests of the universal nation wait upon the 
wisdom or the selfishness of private speculation. * We have seen 
that country covered, in the course of a few years, with a net of 
railways, constructed by the government, at an expense consider¬ 
ably less than the cheapest undertaking of the kind which pri¬ 
vate enterprise in England has as yet accomplished—conveying 
passengers lor about one-third of the fare demanded in England 
—multiplying the traffic of goods and passengers at a rate with 
which private enterprise cannot compete; and yet, despite of all 
facts, we are told, that Ireland must await the activity of private 
enterprise, and that the Government should not act upon the plan 
which has already conferred upon Belgium benefits surpassing 
the largest expectations of the enlightened policy by which it 
was adopted. 

Far be it from us ungratefully to depreciate the incalculable 
gain which society has derived from the vigour, intelligence, and 
wealth of individuals, actuated by that spirit of commercial daring 
which has made the name of the BritisWcapitalist illustrious ; nor 
do we hesitate to admit the truth of the proposition that the in¬ 
terest of the private capitalEt, and that of the community are, in 
general, identical ; but we are mistaken if it require more than 
a glance at the distinct and anomalous nature of railways to dis¬ 
cover, that scarcely a reason can be assigned for the great results 
which have generally flowed from giving unrestricted scope to 
private enterprise; or advanced against interference with that great 
principle, .which does not likewise go to prove, that from rail¬ 
ways originating with, and managed by individuals, the commu¬ 
nity at large can never derive the full advantages wliieli these 
establishments are capable of conferring upon it. 

To what causes are we to trace the fact that the interests of 
society have been best promoted by leaving the operation of 
private enterprise free and unfettered? First, to that feeling 
of private interest, which urges each individual to exert his 
every faculty, and employ his store of wealth, in such a way as 
to distance his competitors in obtaining the favour of that public 
on whose countenance and support must depend the profit which 
his industry or capital may gain : next, to that perfect free¬ 
dom of competition which brings into the field of generous 
rivalry, the entire skill, energy, and enterprise of the commu¬ 
nity ; and, lastly, to that supreme dominion held by the public 
over all these competing interests, which enables them to select 
from out the achievements thus submitted to their choice such 
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of them as best deserve their favour, because they befit pro¬ 
mote their interest. Thus it is that the wealth, the talent, the 
energy of the community are'ever called forth, and made subser¬ 
vient to the public weal. 

But let us* see what the nature of a railway is, and then 
consider how far private undertakers, when entrusted with the 
management of such a work, are likely to confer upon the 
public all those benefits which such an instrument is capable 
of producing. Let us see how the causes which, in other in¬ 
stances, render the achievements of individual enterprise so trium¬ 
phant, will operate to carry into full effect the powers here en¬ 
trusted to its control; how far the individual capitalist will be in¬ 
duced by his interest, or compelled by competition, or driven by his 
dependence on the publjc, to call into full operation the capabilities 
of a system of which he is the supreme and irresponsible master. 

The immediate effect of the establishment of a railway is to 
invest the proprietors thereof with a monopoly of the closest kind; 
to extinguish instantaneously and effectually all competition, and 
to place the community, in some of its most important concerns, 
completely at the mercy of individuals;—endued with no motive 
of action but their own selfishness, swayed by every gust of preju¬ 
dice and passion, and too often as profoundly ignorant of even 
their own real interest as they are exclusively devoted to its ad¬ 
vancement. 

‘ So great are the powers,' say the Commissioners, * so vast the capa¬ 
bilities of u railroad, that it must, wherever established, at once super¬ 
sede the common road; and not only will all the public conveyances 
now in use, disappear, but even the means of posting will, in all proba¬ 
bility, rapidly decline, and eventually, perhaps, cease to h^> found along 
its line. These effects may be expected as the necessary consequences 
of opening a railway. Its superioiity is too manifest and decided to ad¬ 
mit of rivalry; it possesses almost unlimited means of accommodation; 
no amount of traffic exists on any road, or is likely to exist, which a 
single, railway is not capable of conveying; no concourse of passengers 
which it cannot promptly dispose of; the velocity of the locomotive, 
when impelled even at a very considerable reduction of its full power, 
surpasses the greatest speed which the best appointed coach, on the best 
made road, can maintain.’ 

The monopoly of the company is complete from the moment 
of the railway's opening. The salutary dread of competition 
can never stir the activity or ruffle the repose of the railway 
monopolist, who finds himself, in a moment, invested with a de¬ 
spotic power to which the best interests of society must succumb. 
Private enterprise, of course, selects for its field of exertion those 
portions of the kingdom where the most extensive intercourse 
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promises the largest profit. The main avenues throughout the 
country cease to be the property of the state; and are handed 
over to the absolute possession of monopolists placed beyond the 
reach of rivalry or control. 

* They are enabled to establish a monopoly, in the most extensive 
sense, and to keep the intercourse of the country entirely at their com¬ 
mand. The rate of speed, the choice of hours for departing, the num¬ 
ber of journeys in the day, rest at their discretion ; and, as they hav$ 
the unlimited right of fixing the charges for the conveyance both of pas¬ 
sengers and goods, they then have an opportunity of repaying them¬ 
selves, not only for the legitimate costs of constructing and maintaining 
the Railway, but for all the heavy expenditure incurred, either through 
their own extravagance, or in consequence of the various impositions 
practised upon them. Thus, every item of unnecessary expense falls 
eventually upon the public.' 

Thus, it is evident, that competition and subservience to the 
public interest—those causes which so effectually call forth the 
energies of private enterprise — cease to operate in the case of 
a railway company; that to no motive but their pecuniary in¬ 
terest can the community look for any the least attention to its 
convenience. It may be said that the community will benefit by 
the operatioir of this motive to this extent at least, that so much 
accommodation will be afforded by the company to the public, as 
will keep down competition by the superceded roads. This may 
be admitted; but how slight need the alarm of such competition 
be, when it is remembered that the locomotive has only to put 
forth one-third of its powers to render the road again a desert. 
The vast expense incurred by increasing the velocity of the loco¬ 
motive,—an expense which it is well known increases in a pro¬ 
portion considerably greater than the speed,—will teach the pecu¬ 
niary interest of the company to reduce the velocity to a rate not 
much exceeding the conveyances which formerly plied on the 
road. f l’he fare, likewise, will increase to something less than the 
fares formerly demanded on the road; and thus will the public, 
while deriving assuredly some advantages from railway travel¬ 
ling, which will always preserve a superiority to that which it 
has superseded, be deprived of innumerable benefits which the 
mighty power of the instrument we are considering might, if 
intrusted to other hands, confer upon them. 

‘To illustrate the complete monopoly which the railway com¬ 
panies conceive themselves to possess, we need only refer to an 
argument advanced by one of them before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, for some exorbitant demand made upon the 
post-office for carrying the mails. It shows how fully the com- 
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panies are already convinced that the time and convenience of 
the community are at their mercy. 

‘ In order to justify the demands of one of these companies, it was 
stated, that the entire expense of the night service of trains for convey¬ 
ance of the mails, including all the watchmen and gatekeepers alongthe 
line, &c., must be considered an extra expense, because there was reason 
to believe that all the passengers who accompanied those trains, would 
still be customers by day if the night trains did not run. 

* Now, not only is the general dispatch of business materially pro¬ 
moted by the power of travelling by night, hut many persons, for various 
reasons, set a high value upon the saving of time thus effected. This 
is proved by the fact of night travelling being resorted to so commonly, 
notwithstanding the manifest privation of ease arid comfort that attends 
it; and yet, according to the above reasoning, the public are to be pre¬ 
cluded from this advantage, because the railway establishments are sure 
of the passengers, at the times host suited to their own interest and con¬ 
venience. If tliey are to he regulated by such a principle, the expense 
of night trains, necessarily greuter than any other, will not be incurred, 
nor that of a greater number by day, than may be absolutely necessary 
for the conveyance of all the passengers, in the most crowded and econo¬ 
mic,d manner; and these arrangements may and will he made, not only 
to obtain a moderate return for the capital expended, but whore the 
difference may tend to increase enormous profits, by a small addition. 

1 This is the manifest consequence of an absolute monopoly. The 
parties have only to adapt their accommodation for the public, to the 
precise extent that will keep down any competition by the roads; and 
this may be easily effected.’ 

It will be said that the principles we have laid down go to 
establish, that those railroads which, in England, have absorbed 
the entire intercourse, and turned the high roads into deserted 
wastes* should not have been thrown so absolufely into the 
hands of individual enterprise ; but that the state should have 
cither undertaken their construction, or imposed some control 
upon their management. Most confident are we that the legis¬ 
lature acted with no little blindness, in confiding the monopoly 
of concerns so important as the avenues of public communica¬ 
tion, to the uncontrolled possession of private capitalists. When 
we see the lavish expenditure incurred in works of this descrip¬ 
tion—when we see enormous sums awarded to landed proprie¬ 
tors, not as a compensation for property injured, but as a bribe 
for their concurrence in projects from which none will benefit 
more largely than themselves—when we see the shameful waste 
of money in fictitious contests between opposing lines, got up by 
speculating and scheming projectors, before an act of incorpora¬ 
tion can be obtained—and when we remember that this cost of 
construction, this extortion of proprietors, this harvest of projec- 
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tors, must all eventually swell the fare to be imposed upon the 
passenger, and so far throw an obstacle in the way of intercourse, 
we cannot but regret that the state'has not adopted measures to 
reduce expenses, which will ultimately be saddled upon the 
community. And when, in addition to the cost of the original 
establishment of a railway, we observe the despotism already 
exercised by its proprietors over the pockets, the time, the con¬ 
venience, and the safety of the public, submitted to their ca¬ 
price,—when we find fares raised to the utmost that the public 
will consent to pay—the rate of travelling entirely incommen¬ 
surate with the speed the country might reasonably expect— 
when we see the press teeming with instances of negligence the 
most gross, and regulations the most capricious and unjust,—we 
deeply lament that a matter so peculiarly of public moment has 
not from the first been made a national concern. 

We admit the truth of the proposition, that thfe gain of the 
capitalist can rarely be a loss to the country; but if to no other 
cause of advancement a country be so much indebted, as to every 
fresh facility that can be given to public communication—if it 
be the immediate and inevitable effect of such facility to increase 
the commerce, promote the traffic, and augment the revenue of 
the kingdom—if the gain of the nation in such a case be of a 
magnitude that overshadows the largest profit that the individual 
proprietor can obtain—then, is it not clear that every farthing 
of profit made by the railway proprietor is an injury to the na¬ 
tional welfare, because an unnecessary clog upon communication? 
When the receipts of a railway cover the expenses of its main¬ 
tenance and repairs, and the interest of capital invested in it, we 
conceive that enough has been done:—to produce this result, not 
to gain a profit, is the principle that should regulate the Amount 
of the fares. It is on this principle that the Belgian Government 
has acted in the establishment of the successful system of rail¬ 
roads, with which that fine country is already intersected. The 
end there aimed at is, not the gain of the individual, but ‘ the ex- 

* tension of the traffic and communication of the country to the 

* utmost limits of the public capabilities, at the lowest rate of 
• ‘ charge at which the original outlay can be reimbursed.’ 

But the plan acted upon in Belgium, where the government 
has taken into its own hands the construction of railways, merits 
the close attention of every one who would dispassionately dis¬ 
cuss the question, between the relative advantages of railways 
left to the energy of individual enterprise, and those constructed 
by the state. In 1834, the law authorizing the Government to 
execute their project was passed; and in August last, two- 
thirds of the entire length of the lines proposed had been opened 
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to the public :—the whole length will be completed before the 
expiration of another yea^. 

We shall compare thg system adopted in Belgium with that 
which prevails in England. In the former the state—in the 
latter a private company—is proprietor of the railway. The 
comparison will illustrate in the clearest manner the fallacy or 
the truth of the principle for which we have been contending. 

In England, no railway is undertaken until the interest of the 
private speculator induces him to undertake its construction—his 
own individual profit is the chief and only object present to his 
mind. Already have the most profitable lines of traffic been 
seized upon by the private capitalist; the mischievous effect of 
which is, that the country is effectually deprived of the incal¬ 
culable advantage of a General System of public communication. 
The most productive portions of the public lines having fallen 
into the hands of private companies, their prolongation to Edin¬ 
burgh, to Glasgow, to Holyhead, to Milford-Haven, &c., cannot 
now be accomplished without the interference of the state, and 
an expenditure of public money which piomises an inconsiderable 
return. The country can only now obtain a system of railways 
at a cost which will more than counterbalance any gain which it 
may derive from the profit of the private capitalist;—assuming that 
profit not to be, as we have ventured to suppose, a public evil, 
because an obstacle to public intercourse. Let us now consider 
the object aimed at by the Belgian Government in undertaking 
the construction and the management of the railways of that 
kin gdorn. 4 The undertaking,’ says the Report presented last 
November by the Minister of Public Works, 4 is regarded by 
4 thq Belgian Government as an establishment which should 
4 neither be a burthen nor a source of revenue, and requiring 
4 merely that it should cover iN own expenses; consisting of the 
4 charge for maintenance and repairs, with a further sum for the 
4 inteiest and gradual redemption of the invested capital.* 'Thus 
lias the Belgian Government, by taking the work into its own 
bands, been able, in the course of a few years, to accomplish a 
system of railway communication, having for its single object 
the benefit of the entire community ; while England, by permit¬ 
ting private enterprise to monopolize the productive lines of 
traffic, is deprived of a General System of improved intercourse, 
and in the avenues of her most extensive traffic sees, too .late, 
the public welfare of the nation sacrificed to private monopoly. 

Let us compare the preliminary steps towards the construction 
of a railway in Belgium with thosg taken in England. We 
quote from the 4 Report of the Statistical Society on Public 
4 Affairs in Belgium.’ 
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1 The first 6tep which the Belgian Government took for the accom¬ 
plishment of its object was, to employ a number of competent engineers 
to survey the kingdom, and to determine the main lines with reference 
not only to the general features of the country, but also to the interests 
of the several large towns, and to their internal and foreign relations. 
On the first of May, 1834, a law was passed authorizing the govern¬ 
ment to carry their project into execution. Mechlin was taken as the 
centre of the system, with four branches extending from that town, in 
different directions, to each frontier.’ 

The Report then gives a summary'of the lines resolved on, 
and goes on to state— 

‘ The people have had the advantage of a much earlier introduction 
of this important means of communication than if the undertaking had 
been left to private speculation—without risk to individuals—without 
the interference of private interests—on lines, perhaps, which of themselves 
would have offered no temptation to private enterprise, but which, as part 
of an extensive system, will repay, either directly or indirectly, the money 
expended upon them. The government will, in all probability, recover 
its outlay from the profits of the undertaking, but will assuredly be re¬ 
paid by an augmentation of revenue arising from the increased commerce 
and traffic throughout, the kingdom. If it be objected that the govern¬ 
ment wilbbe enabled to exercise too despotic a power over the means of 
public communication ; the experience of similar private undertakings in 
our own country may give rise to a question whether the Control of the 
state is likely to be more absolute than that of the directors of a char¬ 
tered railroad.’ 

Look now at the proceedings, as they are described by the 
flailway Commissioners, attending the birth of a railway project 
In England; always bearing in mind that every farthing of the 
enormous expense incurred therein, must fall eventually upon 
the passenger, and thus impose a clog upon communication. 

‘ The plan of a railway in these countries originates, as already men¬ 
tioned, in nineteen cases out of twenty, with an engineer, solicitor, or 
other ingenious projector, who conceives and draws up a proposition cal¬ 
culated to be attractive. 

‘ The plan is laid before a certain number of capitalists and associates, 
who form a company, collect a sum of money for the purpose of proceed¬ 
ing with detailed surveys and the preparation of a bill. 

‘ When arrived at that point, the engineer, the solicitor, and the salaried 
agents obtain very lucrative employments. 

‘ The survey is made, prospectuses and advertisements issued, and the 
share list tilled up, chiefly by parties who look to profits by dealing in 
shares. 

* This list is filled with more or less facility, according to the attractions 
held out, and likely to be maintained for the necessary period; frequently 
the influence and reputation in such concerns of the engineer or solicitor 
will be sufficient for the purpose. 
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* The bill is presented to Parliament; and, if it be strenuously opposed, 
particularly by a rival company, then commences the rich harvest of 
counsel, solicitors, engineers* and persons summoned and retained in 
London for the purpose of giving evidence: discussions are entered into 
respecting every abstract professional matter connected with railways: 
the principles of curves and gradients, of friction and gravity, are inves¬ 
tigated—questions on which, in many cases, the counsel, the witness, 
and the court, are all equally ignorant. Then a formal effort may be 
made, and perhaps with success, to reject a measure, after an expen¬ 
diture of tens of thousands of pounds, not on account of some very 
essential grounds of objection, but frequently for some such trivial cause 
as that a notice to the proprietor of a small piece of waste land was left 
at No. 23, instead of No. 24, in a given street. 

* Thus a project, though possibly of great value (for that does not 
-alter the case), may be defeated for two or three sessions of Parliament, 

having the whole to recommence each time; and the same process would 
have to be gone through before the committee of each house, but that 
the Lords do not admit of so discursive a system. 

‘ After the company has once battled its way, at an enormous expense, 
through Parliament, it has still to contend, under many disadvantages, 
with the landed proprietors and others to whom compensation is to be 
made ; after which it has its own way, and is in a condition tojnalce re¬ 
prisals upon the public for all these unnecessary expenses and vexations. 

‘ These are among the natural consequences of leaving such under¬ 
takings (according to the received popular notions), entirely to the ex¬ 
ertion of private capital, ingenuity, and enterprise ; when it is manifest 
that the projects thus urgently enforced are often taken up for mere 
temporary objects, and that the great body of the same parties, having 
made their account of them, will readily enter upon others whose only 
prospect of success may depend upon the ruin of the first.’ 

Having contrasted the motives which, in the t\no countries we 
are considering, have led to the establishment of railways, and the 
expenses attending their commencement, we might naturally 
conjecture that the wasteful expenditure in the one country, and 
the exemplary economy in the other, would be followed by a cor¬ 
responding cost of construction. And such is the result. In Bel¬ 
gium, the average cost of the lines already completed amount to 
about £8526 a-mile. The lines executed in England, have 
cost from £30,000 to £40,000 a-mile. The greatest expense 
incurred in the execution of any portion of the Belgian line is 
about £10,000,—equal to the lowest sum incurred in the con¬ 
struction of the cheapest line in England; while it does not 
amount to one-fourth of the expense which hundreds of miles in 
England have cost. 

Here, again, let us remember that all this expenditure must 
ultimately fall upon the public, and retard communication; and 
that an immense portion of it might have been avoided, had the 
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Government in England taken into its hands the management of 
the undertaking. The Parliamentary costs, amounting some¬ 
times to £1000, rarely to less than £d00 a-mile, might, as in 
Belgium, have been saved. The flagrant extortion of proprie¬ 
tors, sometimes amounting to £10,000 a-mile, might have been 
prevented. A government undertaking a work of this descrip¬ 
tion, and looking only to the public interest, would act with 
less extravagance than a company; they woidd be aware that the 
community was at their mercy, and that every shilling squandered 
in extravagant outlay, and costly establishments, must ultimately 
be defrayed by the public, whose purse must be at their dis¬ 
posal. 

'] hat the fares of railway travelling in England should greatly 
exceed those in.Belgium, is a necessary consequence of the dis¬ 
tinct objects proposed iri the formation of railways, and the dif¬ 
ference of outlay expended in their construction, in the two 
countries. The following table will exhibit at one view the 
extraordinary cheapness of railway travelling in Belgium, as 
compared with England. The fares between Antwerp and 
Brussels are the same as those charged on the other lines. 


Table of Fares on various Railways in England and Belgium. 



One of the most remarkable facts exhibited by this table is 
the great contrast between the fares to which the lowest class of 
travellers are subjected in two countries ;—the charges in Eng¬ 
land being generally from three to four times greater than those 
in Belgium. Now, when wc remember that (as was truly stated 
in a recent debate by Sir It. Peel), ‘ one of the chief advan- 

* tages of railway travelling is the facility it affords those whose 
‘ capital consists.in labour—and that it is almost impossible to esti- 

* mate this advantage,’ we see an invincible argument for adopt- 
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ing the principle acted upon in Belgium; in other words, for look¬ 
ing only to such a return from railways as may be “Sufficient to cover 
their expenses, instead of (by making them a source of private 
profit), counteracting those incalculable benefits which they are 
peculiarly adapted to afford the labourer and the artizan. How 
quickly the lowest classes avail tllemselves of the facilities which 
cheap travelling affords them, we may judge»from the fact, that 
of the total number of passengers conducted by the railway 
between Brussels and Antwerp, during the six months ending 
October, 1836, more than nine-tenths were those using the 
cheapest class of carriages. 

The effect of low fares, and increased facilities of intercourse, 
in multiplying the traffic of passergers, is strongly exemplified 
by the following statements; which we quote from the same 
* Statistical Report,’ we have already referred to; in which the 
increase of traffic on the Liverpool and Manchester railway is 
compared with that on the Brussels and Antwerp line. 

‘ The Liverpool and Manchester railroad offers a very favourable 
comparison for this country, as ihe intercourse between those two towns 
is perhaps greater than between any other two places at an equal dis¬ 
tance. The number of passengers booked at the company’s offices on 
that line, since its opening, has been as follows:— 


In 1830 (from 16th September to 30th December), - 71,951 

1831 (the whole year), ------ 445,047 

1832, “ -356,945 

1833, “ 386,492 

1834, “ 436,637 

1835, “ 473,849 

1836, “ .•- 522,991 


The population of the towns on this line, exclusive of the adjacent dis¬ 
tricts, which teem with inhabitants engaged in commerce and manufac¬ 
tures, was, in 1831, Liverpool, 196,694; Manchester, 270,963; War¬ 
rington, 19,153;—total, 486,812. This number could not have been 
less, in 1836, than 523,000, which is the number of passengers using 
the railway in that year. On an average, therefore , each inhabitant 
may be supposed to take’one trip in a year' 

* In Belgium, the number of passengers booked at Brussels, Mechlin, 
and Antwerp, inclusive of two intermediate stations, in each year 
since the opening of these lines, has been as follows :— 

Brussels. Mechlin. Antwerp. Total. 

1835 (8 last months), - - 215,342 206,097 421,439 

1836 (Antwerp only 8 months), 379,588 265,048 226,671 871,307 

1837,. 475,155 361,317 305,995 1,145,467 

1838 (only 10 months), - - 511,326 338,351 290,146 1,148,823 
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‘ The population of these three towns did not, in 1838, amount to 
one-half of that on the English line, namely, Brussels, with its suburbs, 
134,302; Mechlin, 22,895; Antwerp^ 75,363; total, 232,960; and 
neither the population nor the commercial activity of the surrounding 
districts can be compared with those of its competitor; yet the intercourse 
in 1837 was more than twice as great, and with reference to the dif¬ 
ference of population, was five time's as great; the average number of trips 
jto each inhabitant having been five per annum. A comparison with the 
intercourse on both lines previous to the formation of the railroads is 
equally favourable to the Belgian undertaking. On the Liverpool and 
Manchester line the average number of passengers which the coaches 
carried, in the year 1’825, was estimated at 450 daily, or 164,250 per 
annum. The number actually conveyed by the railroad, in 1836, was 
523,000, showing an increase of 218 per cent.., or rather more than three 
times the former number; the fares having been reduced from 10s. and 
and 6s., to 5s. 6d. and 4s.—the higher rates on<j.-half, and the lower-only 
one-third. On the Belgian line the number of passengers between 
Brussels and Antwerp, before the opening of the railway, is said to have 
been 80,000 yearly. The rates of conveyance have been reduced from 
4s. and 2s. 6d., to 2s. 6d. and Is. 0£d.; the higher fares two-iifths, and 
the lower three-fifths ; and in 1837 the number of passengers booked at 
Brussels and Antwerp, excluding Mechlin, whence a portion of the 
passengers were proceeding on other lines of railway, was 781,250, 
showing an increase of 87G per cent, or about nine and a half times the 
former number.* 

How completely, then, do the results of the system acted upon 
ill Belgium bear out and confirm our principles. In every point 
of view is the superiority of that system apparent. If we look 
to the cost of construction, we find it on an average not one- 
fourth of that incurred in England. The fares in the latter 
country we perceive three and four times greater than those 
charged in Belgium; and pressing with peculiar and mischievous 
weight upon the lowest classes ot society. We see in England, 
under the operation of those heavy fares, an increase of traffic 
less by two-thirds than that which cheapness of travelling has 
created in Belgium; while we find the lowest classes of the 
Belgian community enabled to avail themselves of, and actually 
enjoying, that facility of intercourse so, intimately connected 
with their prosperity, from which we see the English labourer 
debarred. 

Surely, then, theory and fact triumphantly bear out the pro¬ 
position—that the state should undertake the establishment of 
railways—a work, on the proper management of which the 
welfare of the community so largely depends ; and that the ad¬ 
vancement of that community, and not the aggrandizement of 
individuals, should be the end proposed. 

But, with respect to Ireland, we have no choice of systems; 
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the question is not between the execution of railway^ by private 
enterprise, or by state intervention ; but between the latter prin¬ 
ciple, and the utter impracticability of establishing railway com¬ 
munication at all. That private enterprise would undertake no 
more than a few profitable portions of the great lines recom¬ 
mended is certain; for it is demoiistrated that, upon the entire 
length of these lines, the return to the capitalist would be far from 
a fair remuneration for his outlay. The state must, therefore, 
interpose, or we must make up our minds to have no railroads in 
Ireland; and to forego all .the advantages resulting both from the 
employment afforded by the construction of such mighty works, 
and.the development of the natural resources consequent upon 
their completion and full activity. And we are to deprive Ireland 
of these vast benefits, because they are not to be secured by the 
energies of private enterprise; as unquestionably they have been to 
a certain extent in England. We are not to act upon the principle of 
state intervention in Ireland; because in England the exertions of 
individual undertakers have anticipated public interposition. In 
almost the only instance where the course of policy pursued in 
England is utterly inapplicable, and certain to fail in Ireland, the 
principle of uniformity is contended for. When analogy was in fa¬ 
vour of Irish interests, as in the case of Municipal Institutions, how 
the argument was scoffed at—with what scorn did the Tory chiefs 
repudiate it! When it is adverse to those interests, as in the pre¬ 
sent question, it is curious to observe with what pomp they parade 
the topic, and with what fervency they cling to, and extol it. The 
just analogy was ridiculed and rejected ;—the false one is held up 
as a sacred and fundamental principle. It was happily observed 
by the noble Secretary for Ireland, in bringing this vital ques¬ 
tion under the consideration of Parliament,— 4 So far from the 
4 treatment in some matters being necessarily the same for this 
‘ country, and a country situated like Ireland, it is singular that 
4 the facts in some instances prevent it, and the present is a ques- 
* tion to be resolved by Facts, and not by Theories/ From which 
his Lordship went on to exhibit, in the following eloquent strains, 
the striking discrepancies between the two islands :—‘ Is Eng- 
4 land in want of the intervention of the state ? Look at the sur- 
4 face of England, and then contrast it with the surface of Ireland, 
4 In the one country the soil is improved by all the matured pro- 
4 cesses of agriculture, in its produce, and its wealth distributed 
4 through countless channels, its mills and its workshops are clus- 
4 tered in every division, its factories are gathered on the banks 
4 of every river, and forests of masts are thickening in every port; 
4 in the other, the country is scantily cultivated, its plains are yet 
4 more fertile, and yet more level; but the hand of industry is not 
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‘ heard on every side; and on the yet more spacious and still 
‘ more rapid rivers, the. easily c^inted sails drop down to the 
‘ comparatively deserted harbour#/ 

The true policy is to aim in both countries at the same ends ; 
and to shape our course to their attainment with prudent regard 
to the differences which the operation of various causes has, in the 
lapse of ages, produced between them. In the case before us, 
if private enterprise has answered, in the one country, all the great 
objects of public employment, commercial activity, and social im¬ 
provement, to a degree that has excited universal admiration and 
astonishment; and if it is certain that the same effects-are not 
to be expected in the other, from the operation of the same cause, 
although, from the working of a different principle they may be 
confidently reckoned on,—surely the wise course is to introduce 
and apply the latter; and not to sacrifice the attainment of results 
the most beneficial to Ireland, because they are not to be arrived 
at by the same steps which have secured them for a country to¬ 
tally different in all the circumstances that affect the question. 

The principle, besides, which is now repudiated in the case of 
Ireland, happens to bo one of those few principles on which the 
British Government has heretofore acted in that country with 
complete success. When Sir Robert Peel employs the fact of 
the growing commercial activity and agricultural prosperity of 
Ireland, as an argument for leaving railways to the chances of 
private enterprise, he forgets or overlooks the circumstance, 
that these very advances are to be mainly attributed to the wise 
and seasonable interference of the state; in setting on foot and ex¬ 
ecuting in that country various public works of the first order of 
utility, whjch, but for that interference, would never have been 
undertaken. He forgets that the present facilities of internal 
intercourse enjoyed by Ireland are mainly attributable to the 
advances of public money in enterprises, which, to the private 
capitalist, held out no encouragement;—he forgets, too, that his 
own official career in that country was honourably distinguished 
by more than one important undertaking, in which the friendly 
assistance of the state accomplished what the private capitalist 
was either too timid or too prudent to engage in. To tell us 
now that we must wait for the further progress of the island, be¬ 
fore he will sanction the extension of the self-same policy to rail¬ 
ways, is surely grossly inconsistent. Let it {>e recollected that it 
is no gift of the public money that is asked for : the appeal is not 
to the generosity, nor even to the justice of the British nation. 
No grant is solicited, like the Million that we presented so hand¬ 
somely to the parsons, or the Twenty Millions that we gave so 
munificently to the planters : the proposition is no more than a. 
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Loan ; a loan twice secured,—;/??•$*, by the produce of the lines 
proposed; secondly , by the counties through which it is intended 
to carry them ;—a loan, as productive and advantageous to the 
lender as the borrower, advanced as it would be to increase the 
strength and the resources of the empire, by improving and ex¬ 
alting the condition of one of its greatest and most important 
limbs.* If ever a proposition was recommended by the true prin¬ 
ciples of economy, it is the proposition in discussion. If ever a 
pioject promised its undertakers a rich return, it is the project of 
these great and beneficial works. The measure recommended 
is one of Work for the unemployed, and Food for the hungry ; a 
measure of humanity, a measure of protection, a measure of se¬ 
em ity for the peace of society, a measure promoting the interests 
of all classes—giving scope, to every improvement now in progress 
—opening a thousand avenues to public enterprise, and unlock¬ 
ing a thousand springs of wealth in a country whose great ener¬ 
gies have too long slumbered, and whose vast resources have 
been too long unexplored. By measures such as this we may 
hope to assimilate Ireland to our own condition; and strengthen the 
bonds of a union wlich has hitherto been held together too much 
by arms, and too little by redress and justice. If to make Iffe- 


* It is almost impossible to conceive how a loan of money can be 
more amply secured than that required for the Irish railways. The sum 
demanded for the construction of a railway from Dublin to Cork, with 
branches to Limerick and Clonmel, is L.2,500,000. The repayment of 
interest on this, at the rate of 3^ per cent., to the Government, would 
require an annual sum of L.87,,000. The Commissioners calculate upon 
a return of 4 per cent., or L. 100,000, upon the sum invested in the con¬ 
struction of the railway, which would exceed the sum required by 
L. 12 500. This calculation has been impeached by private speculators 
and their supporters as too low ; but supposing it to exceed, by per 
cent,., Ihe return which will actually be made—supposing the railway to 
yield but 2-^ per cent, on the sum expended upon its construction, or 
L.G2,500, there would remain but L.25,000 to be raised by the counties 
and cities through which the railway is to pass. As there are eleven 
counties and three cities so situated, the sum required from each would 
amount to less than L.1800 per annum, or an increase of something about 
Is. 5d. in the pound on the present Grand Jury assessments—a sum 
which would be repaid tenfold by the advantages likely to result from 
the establishment of railways. We are glad to find that the Grand 
Juries of the several counties alluded to, have not been deterred by the 
improbable supposition of the railway not fulfilling the anticipations of 
the Commissioners, from giving to the plan adopted by the Government 
their cordial support. We are glad to find them generally petitioning 
Parliament for the measure. 
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land English is our object, let us give her our English habits as 
well as our English laws, and our English comforts as well as 
our English institutions. Gitfe her work for the industrious, 
and bread for the people. These are the foundations of public 
tranquillity amongst ourselves. If we enjoy a superior peace 
and a superior morality, these are the causes. Give Ireland 
the same advantages, and we may retrench the vast expenditure 
for police and military, rendered necessary by the want of the 
humane and civilized securities for order. 


Art.V II — Memoirs of the Life and Adventures of Colonel Mace- 
roniy late Aide-de-Camp to Joachim Murat 9 King of Naples. 
2 vols. 8vo. London : 1838. 

T his is a singularly interesting and entertaining publication, 
and although written hastily, and with little method, it 
may well stand by the side of the most approved autobiographies, 
from the number of strange scenes in which the adventurous life 
of the author has been passed, and the great frankness and sin¬ 
cerity with which he gives his description of them. He is evi¬ 
dently a man of great spirit, ingenuity, and resources : and, like 
others of this caste, he has had much to complain of in respect 
of worldly success; although, like them too, he is willing to 
make am unequal distribution of the cause of his failures, and to 
ascribe some things to fortune which belong to the province of 
wisdom and prudence. 

The Colonel is of a noble Italian family, settled for ages at 
Rome, and proud of tracing its descent from the Maceri of anti¬ 
quity. But his father entered into commercial speculations, 
first in Italy, then in England; and the beginning of this work 
is employed in blaming for his misfortunes the conduct of his 
English partner. He himself was liberally educated by his 
parents, towards whom he displays an amiable affection and 
piety throughout his narrative. The feelings connected with 
domestic ties, indeed, appear to predominate in his nature ; and 
the present publication is destined* to contribute towards his 
children’s support. It is none of the least pleasures attendant on 
a perusal of these volumes, that the author’s manner of viewing 
all subjects is original; he is often wrong, and frequently pushes 
his opinions to violent extremes; but, without any affectation of 
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leaving the ordinary tracts, he naturally falls into novel and 
' unexpected views. 

Of the curious matters which this book contains, though w& 
cannot afford space for extracts, we must give the following 
letter from Bonaparte to Talma, the celebrated tragedian. We 
only wish our author had favoured us with the original from 

which he translates. 

, * 

* 

‘ My dear Talma,—I have fought like a lion for the Republic ; but, nay 
good friend Talma, as my reward, I am left to die with hunger. I am at 
the end of all my resources: that miserable fellow Aubry (then Minister 
of War) leaves me in .the mire, when he might do something for me. I 
feel that I have the power of doing more than Generals Santerre and 
ltossignol, and yet they cannot find a corner for me in La Vendee, or 
elsewhere, to give me employment 1 _X ou are happy—your reputation 
depends upon yourself alone. Two hours passed on the boards, bring 
you before the public, whence all glory emanates ; hut for us soldiers, 
we are forced to pay dearly for fame upon an extensive stage, and after 
all we are not allowed to attain it. Therefore do not repent the path 
you have chosen. Remain upon your theatre. Who knows if I shall 
ever make my appearance again upon mine ? 1 have seen Monvel J a 

distinguished comedian and dramatic writer); he is a true friend. Bar- 
ras (President of the Directory) makes me fine promises ; but will he 
keep them ? I doubt it. In the mean-time, I am reduced to my last 
sous. Have you a few crowns to spare me ? I will not reject them, 
and I promise to repay you out of the first kingdom I shall win by my 
sword. How happy were the heroes of Ariosto ; they had not to de¬ 
pend upon a minister of war 1—Adieu, your affectionate 

‘ Buonapakte.’ 

‘ Toulon, January 3 , 1794 .’ 

Some singular anecdotes of Lady Hamilton, and of the Nea¬ 
politan Court, will amply gratify the lovers of such reading ; but 
there is more instruction to be found than pleasure to be derived 
from contemplating the perfidy, cruelty, and oppression exhibited 
in such details. 

As the Colonel was Murat’s aide-de-camp, it may be supposed 
that he gives a full account of that brave but imprudent man’s 
life; and our estimate of his courage, always very favourable, rises 
by these anecdotes to the highest pitch, and it seems to have 
been combined with a generous and manly disposition. The 
author was with this gallant soldier at his final capture, and in all 
his extremities did not forsake him. The particulars of these 
events are told in a most lively and entertaining manner; and 
give the Colonel occasion to enter upon many circumstances 
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Art* VIII.— Ancient Scotish Melodies, from a Manuscript of the 
Reign of King James VI. With an Introductory Enquiry , 
illustrative of the History of the Music of Scotland. By 
William Dauney, Esq. F.S.A. Scot. Edinburgh: 4to. 
1838. 

Tt is the characteristic, and wc suppose the weakness, of each 
successive age, to consider itself, with reference to its pre¬ 
decessors, as ‘ wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best.’ In this com¬ 
fortable opinion of its superiority, our own is probably not de¬ 
ficient. Still it is fortunate that if we are disposed to estimate 
our own merits at their full value, our self-complacency has 
not led us to treat with neglect or contempt the labours of 
our predecessors ; and particularly the earlier efforts of litera¬ 
ture, and the first forms in which the rude conceptions of the 
arts have been embodied. The century which preceded our 
own was not content with the establishment of its own su¬ 
periority, without denouncing the labours of most of those who 
had gone before, and certainly of all preceding the sixteenth 
century, as little better than barbarism;—totally unworthy either 
of being collected or commented on. It acted upon the principle 
of the Turkish tyrants— 

‘ To secure their reign, 

Must have their fathers, brothers, kinsmen, slain/ 

•t 

Our own age, on the contrary, has all along had a strong 
sympathy with the dawnings of art, and the first rude efforts of 
struggling poetry; not unnatural, indeed, considering how much 
our own tastes have been modified by such influences; and that a 
species of consanguinity has been thus created between our¬ 
selves and our intellectual brethren of earlier times, since some¬ 
thing of the same blood flows in our veins. This sympathy 
and respect has evinced itself in a warm interest in the past;— 
in a reverential (some may say superstitious) gathering to¬ 
gether of all its scattered fragments of song, its floating tra¬ 
ditions, the traces of its manners and customs, pastimes, festivals, 
and religious rites,—in the republication of those rude shows 
and religious mysteries which marked the very infancy of our 
drama, or of the wild, unequal, daring, incongruous plays 
which followed,—and in the careful preservation of the early 
monuments of art, particularly architectural;—that bSng, 
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in truth, the anly form in which art can be saiH to have shown 
itself in Great Britain before the sixteenth century. 

The publication of the present volume, containing by far the 
•oldest collection of Scotish melodies which has yet appeared, 
accompanied by a preliminary dissertation on Scotish music, of 
great learning and research, and the general attention which it has 
excited, is another proof of the same interest and the same curio¬ 
sity as to the tastes and feelings of ourfeicestorg, which dictated 
the republication of our earlier romances and ballads, and the 
works of our older dramatists. We do not mean to say that any^ 
musical work is calculated to throw the same clear light on man¬ 
ners and natural character, which is afforded by the publication 
of the rude memoiials of popular feeling as embodied in song. 
Not but that we arc persuaded there is a close correspondence 
and harmony between national music, and national disposition. 
It would be singular if the sounds with which a country most 
aboftftds should not reproduce themselves in its music. It would 
be equally so, if the scenery and the climate, which so power¬ 
fully affect our associations, and by which, undoubtedly, a grave 
or lively chaiacter is in some measure impressed upon a national 
genius, should not be traced in those musical sounds which are 
the most natuial channels through which we vent our emotions 
of gaiety or gloom. There appears tq^ps, then, to be nothing 
fanciful in supposing, that the Swiss music derives its peculiarities 
from the mountain echoes among which it has been produced; 
and vividly reflects the hardy and elastic temperament of a people 
at once pastoral and warlike ;—that the ripple of smooth canals, 
tftti undulation of the Adriatic, and the prolonged, melancholy, and 
monotonous cry of the boatmen, may have given their character 
to the Venetian Barcaroles ; —that in the light and dancing mea¬ 
sures of France, pleasing and lively, but without deep feeling , 
we may trace something of the animal gaiety and levity of the 
country which gave them birth;—or that the plaintive and gloomy 
airs of the northern nations, have a natural connexion with that 
more thoughtful and brooding turn of mind, which an ‘ in-door 
* existence,’ or a sombre landscape and uncertain climate W'ithout, 
have a tendency to create. We are rather deficient, we believe, 
in genuine war-whoops, and still more in authentic scalping airs; 
but we have little reason to doubt that, when Lieutenant Lesma- 
hago’s friend, Ensign Murphy, w'as brought to the stake by the 
Miami Indians, the music incidental to the piece would have made 
one’s hair stand on end ; and, in like manner, that if the musical 
qgtongements for the ‘Interrupted Sacrifice’ in the case of Friday 
been completed, that interesting negro would have been 
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roasted to the accompaniment of an appalling tune. Two or 
three specimens of savage music which are known to exist, 
are wonderfully in harmony with the wild ferocious character of 
the nations in which they have their origin: ‘ were ne'er pro- 
1 phetic sounds so full of woe.’ They are strains such as would 
scatter wild dismay among the ranks of hostile tribes, or form a fit 
accompaniment to the ‘dismal dance around the furnace blue/ 
Nay, further, we are "rsuaded that not only is something of 
national character always impressed qp music; but that the music 
joi each age has its peculiarities essentially connected with the gene¬ 
ral state of the social condition ; and therefore likely to render it 
unsuited to the tastes and habitudes of others. And in that 
view, without entering on the contested question of the wonders 
effected by ancient music, we think there ia>the less reason to regret 
its total disappearance; since, in all probability, it would have 
possessed little with which we could sympathize, and a m^ern 
audience would probably have had as little relish for a Concert, as 
for a feast after the manner of the ancients. 

But while we firmly believe in this harmony between national 
music and national character, we admit that it is not of that 
sort which would enable an observer to draw inferences from 
one to the other, with much security or satisfaction. Even from a 
nation’s poetry, it is hard gather with accuracy its character at any 
given period; and still less could we pretend to draw conclusions 
from any thing so much less determinate, as the representative 
of ideas, as Its music. It is not, therefore, in this point of view 
that the airs which have been resuscitated in the present volume 
are interesting; their main importance, certainly, is derived from 
their value'either as musical compositions, or as illustrating the 
progress of Scotch music. Yet we may notice in passing, that 
some light is occasionally thrown on manners and history by the 
mere titles (generally the first line) of the airs which have been 
thus republished. We see, in particular, evident traces of the 
closeness of our connexion with France, in the dancing tunes, all 
apparently French, which it contains;—sarabands, almanes, 
volts, galliards, cufrands, brangils, and many more;—from 
which it appears that our Scotch nobles of the days of the 
Jameses, borrowed their fashions in such matters, as their suc¬ 
cessors have continued to do, from the great original of the 
dance and arbiter of the elegancies of the day, the Court at 
Paris. «» 

It so happens, too, that the initial line of the tune often in a 
manner tells its story; furnishes a hint on which the imagV- 
tion may work, and tempts*the tnind to fill up the picture. 
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Burns had sometimes nearly as slight iriaterials to work upon, 
in many of those fine compositions, based upon snatches of oldsongs, 
which he contributed to 6 Johnson's Museum,’ or to the publica¬ 
tion of Mr Thomson ; yet we doubt whether, without these hints, 
his songs would have been so good as they are. A single line, to 
an inventive mind, is much. It gives the key-no$e by which the 
composition is regulated ; it calls up soqpe natural and touching 
association, which becomes the fruitful parent of many more; 
the imagination has reeeive(fl^ll that it required—a suggestion, a 
direction ; and the images and the feelings which are always at 
the bidding of a creative fancy, readily come thronging back into 
the memory of the poet, and are fixed in some sportive or 
melancholy strain. 

We observe, indeed, «that an attempt has been made, from 
these fragments of lines, to reconstruct some of the Songs in this 
collection ; not, indeed, in similar words, for no attempt is made 
to give them a character of antiquity; but in such a manner as 
that the words may harmonize with, and bring out the senti¬ 
ment of the air. Several of the airs in the £ Skene Manuscript,’ 
which are now in course of publication, with symphonies and 
accompaniments,* have been illustrated by original words* 
and, as we think, with considerable skill and address. They 
possess, in particular, that cardinal virtue of a song—simplicity ; 
and are free from that tawdry sentimentalism which is the general 
character of the vocal compositions of the present day. As a 
specimen of these, we quote the words to the very beautiful old 
air in the MS., entitled, ‘ Peggy is over the sea with the sol¬ 
dier —a hint which at once suggests the idea of some deserted 
swain left at home by a coquettish admirer of the scarlet coat, 
and' venting his regrets in song. There could be nothing parti¬ 
cularly unpleasing, we think, in hearing the old air wedded to 
such words as these : — 

Peggy, fair Peggy, is over the sea, 

Leaving her country, her kindred, and me: 

Lang shall we mourn 
Ere she return— 

She's over the sea with the soldier! 


* * Ancient Scotish Melodies, from the Scotish Songs and Airs of 
tl#Skene MS. Arranged with Symphonies and Accompaniments, by 
G. F. Graham and Finlay Dun.’ 
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Friends that watched o’er her sae lang and sae vreel, 
Hearts that were ever sae loving and leal,;— 

A’ Are forgot » 

For the Scarlet coat— 

She’s over the sea with the soldier! 

Scotland’s clear burnies and go wan y braes, 

Nights o’ saft slumber and innocent days, „ 

Changed for the strife 
Of a rover’s life—^ 

She’s over the sea with tne soldier! 

Kindness that’s humble and hamely to see, 

Meets little grace in a light lassie’s e’e; 

Years of true love 
Maun bootless prove—' 

She’s over the sea with the soldier I 

But the chief importance of the work, as we have said, con¬ 
sists in its bearing on the history of Scotish music; and, in this 
respect, it is interesting in two points of view, both of which 
bear g, considerable analogy to the corresponding services which 
the republication of the early ballad literature ot a nation effects 
for poetry. 

First , by fixing at a certain and very early period, the precise 
state in which some of those airs then were with which we are now 
familiar, and which, since that time, we can follow through 
various shapes and modifications, it enables us to trace, with 
some certainty, the fluctuations of musical taste and style during 
several centuries;—an advantage analogous to that rendered to 
the history of poetical style, so far as regards language and ver¬ 
sification—the absence or redundance of ornament, the inter¬ 
mixture or abstinence from ideas of foreign original,—by the 
publication of an authentic collection of the popular literature at 
any particular period, so as to afford us safe materials for com¬ 
parison with those that preceded and followed. And if, as is 
most probable, judging from what has already taken place, the 
publication of the present manuscript, lead to the discovery of 
others of still earlier date, its importance, as illustrating the 
progress of Scotch music, will be very greatly increased. We 
observe the learned editor notices, that 4 there is reason to 
4 believe that, irt the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, if not be - 
1 fore, the best of the Scotch song^and melodies had Ween com- 
4 mitted to notation;’ and he ascribes their subsequent disap¬ 
pearance, partly to the ravages of time, but still more to the 
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active measures adopted in Scotland about the year 1550, by tlie 
ecclesiastical and civil power, for putting down 4 all rhymes and 
‘ ballads reflecting upon the Boman Catholic hierarchy and its 
4 members—a purpose for which the popular airs, united to 
coarse, satirical words, and adapted to 4 modern instances* of a 
scurrilous and obscene cast, (of which, in the existing state of the 
Catholic Cipirch, there was no want,) had been found, in Scot¬ 
land, as in England, France, and Germany, to be extremely 
well adapted. We know fiot on what foundation the Editor 
grounds his statement as to the probability of the popular me¬ 
lodies of Scotland having been committed to notation as early 
as the fifteenth century, if not before ; but, if such was the case, 
it is extremely probable that some of these collections may yet 
be resuscitated, by the curiosity awakened, and the line of 
enquiry set on foot, by the publication of the present Manu¬ 
script ; and that thus some of the contested questions as to the 
originality of the Scotish music, the exact nature and extent 
of the foreign influences by which it may have been modified, 
and the share which James the First had in its improvement may 
be settled; and such absurdities as that of ascribing its reform 
and present character to Rizzio may be so conclusively^set at 
rest, that it shall be impossible, even for such persons as the 
author of ‘ Music and Friends, or Pleasant (?) Recollections of 
4 a Dilletante,’ gravely to repeat them. Till we saw this non¬ 
sense,—which the good sense of Hawkins, and Burney, and the 
Italians themselves, who are not disposed, of course, to under¬ 
rate their own musical influence on other countries, had repu¬ 
diated,—again brought forward in a work bearing the date of 
1838,* we were rather disposed to think the discussion of the 
question in Mr Dauney’s Dissertation somewhat a work of 
supererogation; conceiving the notion itself to be one of those 
shadowy phantoms which had been laid for ever in its grave, 
by the spell of argument and common sense. 

But a more important service is rendered both to music and 
poetry, by the republication of the older strains of each ; for, in 
both arts, there is a tendency towards the same malady, which, 
in both cases, is cured by similar appliances. Both poetry and 
music seem at times to forget that their nature is essentially 
popular ; that it is in the element of the common air that they 
4 must live, or have no life that the one may gain the applause 
of scholastic critics, and th^ other of cognoscenti , and yet that 


* ‘ Music and Friends.’ By William Girdiner. Lond. 1838, 
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both may deservedly fall cold and lifeless on the public ear, and 
PO read or listened to with a feeling of listlessness or weariness, 
Tfthich we are afraid openly to express, but which we do not feel 
^he less, notwithstanding the assurances we receive from the com¬ 
posers themselves that we ought to be excessively delighted. 
Thijs, in poetry, as soon as civilization reaches a certain stage, 
aud the period of action, and of the description of action, has be¬ 
gun to be superseded by science and philosophy, a*d the charm 
which lies in mere diction begins to be perceived, there com¬ 
mences a leaning towards the choice of subjects with which the 
mass of the people have few sympathies in common ;—the culti¬ 
vation of a species of learned and scholastic poetical philosophy, 
Platonic or otherwise, as the case may be; and a corresponding 
anxiety for the creation of a style unattempted before in prose 
or rhyme, altogether remote from ordinary usage, creating new 
words, or.employing old in new senses;—a tendency towards 
the sequestrating of poetry from those universal topics and simple 
forms of expression by which it connects itself veith humanity jn 
general, and making it not a spontaneous expression' of feeling, 
an inspiration coming from the heart and finding its way to it, 
but a*mere matter of the head,—an art, a mystery, requiring a 
poetical apprenticeship for its attainment, and appealing, in its 
creations, mainly, if not entirely, to the sympathies of the ini¬ 
tiated. From this exclusive and technical character, it has been 


more than once reclaimed by the well-timed republication of the 
earlier ballads, and primitive lyrics of our ancestors—rough, 
manly, energetic, spirit-stirring ; and, amidst all their vulgarities, 
and redundancies, and conventional lines and phrases, rewarding 
us, from time to time, by some touch of nature which makes in¬ 
tervening centuries disappear between us, and shows us that, 
when the chord of genuine feeling is struck, even by an un¬ 
learned hand, the whole world is kin. Such was the service 


rendered to English poetry, during the period of barrenness'and 
cold imitation of the greater models of our intellectual school 
of poeUy, Dryden and Pope, by the appearance of Percy’s 
Reliques , in 1765. . We are aware that the editor of the 
Reliques , in order to meet what he supposed to be the taste of the 
public, in many cases modernized and altered portions of these 
old ballads^-very often for the better; but still enough of the old 
materials remained, to entitle the work to the name of ‘ Reliques 
of Ancient Poetry They proved the magic which resided in 
simplicity and in strong feeling, assffbiated as they were with much 
against which a cultivated taste revolted; they recalled to our 
recplleetion the essentially popular character and destination of 
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poetry; and mainly contributed to the formation of that school 
In which we see an attempt made to blend modern depth with 
antique plainness—the comprehensive philosophical views which 
experience has suggested, with the contemplation and delineation 
of our natural feelings, in their humblest forms, and in the 
simplest language ;—of which we witness the finest examples in 
some of the lyrics of Wordsworth and Southey. 

In music, again, we find a tendency towards the same aber¬ 
rations. The simple, though it produces its effect, soon appears 
too easy; difficulties are courted, merely for the sake of being 
overcome, and of thus displaying the technical skill of the per¬ 
former. Sometimes the search after novelty leads the composer 
to venture into the field where mus'c is weakest,—that of direct 
imitation of natural sounds by musical notes,—a species of rivalry, 
the hopelessness of fvhich makes us feel the good sense. of 
Agesilaus’ answer, when requested to hear a man sing who could 
imitate the nightingale,—‘ I have heard the nightingale herself.’ 
Nay, musicians have attempted not merely to imitate sounds by 
notes, but even to represent motion—to describe the seasons— 
to picture sunrise or sunset—to convey the impressions of colour 
—or even to narrate the incidents of a battle or a campaign ; for 
the ingenious organist of Ferdinand III., Froberger, is said to 
have presented a very striking musical representation of Count 
Thurn’s passage over the Rhine, and the dangers of the transit, 4 in 

* twenty-six cataracts, or falls of notes.’* Indeed, when a taste 
for this sort of mimetic music is once introduced (the proper 
sphere of which would be the comic opera), it is wonderful how 
even the greatest genius gives way to the contagion, and follows 
the herd,—for a greater than Froberger, Handel, has now and 
then ventured upon similar tricks of sound. In the* Messiah,’ at 
the passage, * 1 will shake the heavens and the earth,’ he has 
introduced a sort of musical pun, by repeating the word several 
times on a chain of musical shakes, ‘ as if,’ says a critic, 4 the 

* quavering of the voice could represent the commotions of the 
< world.* And, in his 4 Israel in Egypt,’ he lias undertaken to 
represent, by musical notes, two of the plagues of Egypt, viz. 
the buzzing of flies and the hopping of frogs. 

But even where these elaborate quackeries have been avoided, 
there is still a tendency, as music becomes more scientific, to 
diverge more and more from the simplicity of original melody ; 


* Sir J. Hawkins, vol. i. Preliminary Disc. p. 3. 
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to give an undue predominance to harmony ; to render instru¬ 
mental music a series, of tours de force, calculated rather to 
excite astonishment than to give pleasure: and then to make 
vocal music itself ape the capricious movements of the instru¬ 
mental— 

* With giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running,' 

till the proper object of music; the suggestion of pleasing, or 
tender, or elevating associations, is, in a great measure, forgot¬ 
ten. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance, that there should 
exist a mass of popular song, of which the people are at once 
the poets and the musicians; from which an infusion of fresh 
vigour and original melody should from time to time be con¬ 
veyed into the frame of music, to counteract those tendencies 
which it acquires in the hands of strictly scientific artists, and to 
bring it back to its proper vocation, as an art of universal appli¬ 
cation. From such sources— 

* Whose birth tradition notes not, nor who framed 
'Their nameless strains’— 

the greatest of our modern composers have drawn liberally, and 
with the happiest effect even on music of a scientific charac ter. 
Mr Dauney accordingly notices, that to the judicious employ¬ 
ment of these popular resources ‘ we are chiefly to refer what has 
‘ been called the ideal system of modern music,—a system at once 

* scientific and pleasing, and which we find carried to its highest 

* pitch in soipe of the symphonial compositions of Haydn, Mozart, 
4 and Beethoven, which not only delight us by the richness and 
‘ brilliancy of their harmony and instrumentation, but transport us 
‘ into regions of enchantment, by the variety of characteristic as- 

* sociations to which they give rise; and by awakening our ima- 
‘ ginative faculties, conjoin with what may be termed the organic 

* pleasures of the art, all the higher enjoyment of which the 

* poetical part of -our nature is susceptible.’ 

In this point of view, publications like the present are of great 
importance, both from the substantial additions wliich»they make 
to our stock of melodies, and also from bringing before us airs, 
which have gradually been altered from their original character, 
in a shape somewhat approaching to their former form,—thus sug¬ 
gesting a comparison between the effects of simplicity and orna¬ 
ment. We read the rough verses which charmed our ancestors, 
too, with fresh curiosity, and seemingly with a more perfect 
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understanding of their spirit, when we heaT them accompanied 
by the yery notes with which, centuries ago, they were asso¬ 
ciated in their hours of festivity, and to which we know that so 
many thousand hearts have vibrated with the emotions of joy or 
sorrow. 

The Skene Manuscript, which has given rise to the present 
publication (for which we are in a great measure indebted to 
the patronage of the Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs), ap¬ 
pears, from an accumulation of probabilities, amounting nearly 
to a certainty, to have been noted in great part between 1615 
’ and 1620 ; and while no part of it is likely to be more Tecent 
than this latter date, there is every reason to believe that one 
portion of it was committed to writing before 1615, and pro.bably 
about the commencement of the seventeenth century. The 
manuscript is in the possession of the Faculty of Advocates, to 
which it had been presented by the last lineal descendant of the 
family of Skene, and appears to have belonged to, if not to have 
been actually noted by, the great-great-grandfather of the donor, 
John Skene of Hallyards, a principal Clerk of the Court of Ses¬ 
sion in Scotland, who died in 1644. It contained, in whdTe, 105 
tunes, of which the greater part were certainly Scotish,—some 
with which we were already familiar, such as ‘The Flowers of the 
‘ Forest,’ ‘ Bonnie Dundee,’ and ‘The Last Time I came o’er the 
‘ Muir,’ but appearing in a simpler, and, as we think, far more 
impressive form; others of our old acquaintances very consider¬ 
able disguised, and in some cases, we rather think, inferior to 
the modern edition of the same airs ; and, besides these, and a 
considerable number of dancing airs, chiefly interesting to those 
versed in the antiquities of the dance, and certainly of foreign 
origin, several hitherto unknown melodies of no inconsiderable 
beauty and musical merit. The airs were noted for the Mandour, 
a five-stringed instrument of the lute class, then fashionable; 
and the peculiarity of the mode of notation, which is totally 
different from that of modern times, for a long while interposed 
a formidable difficulty to decyphering the musical contents of 
the Manuscript. That difficulty was subsequently overcome, and 
the airs rediced to ordinary notation, by Mr G. F. Graham, the 
accomplished author of the Treatise on Music, published in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Of course, although the ait's in the Skene MS. cannot be of 
a later date than about the year 1620, it is impossible to say 
how much earlier many of them were composed ; for it is na¬ 
tural to suppose that the collector, in forming an anthology 
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gf Scotch airs, would not confine himself to the airs then curr 
rent, but would select the best from the whole range of existing 
tunes,, including those- which, evaa at that time, were entitled 
to the name of old airs. Hence, although a few of the tunes 
contained in the MS., from their allusions to historical events, 
may be said to fix their dates, such as, 4 Prince James’s 

* Masque,’ and, 4 Somerset’s Masque,’ yet, in most cases, their 
date is unpertain, and there can be little doubt that among the 
collection some of very remote antiquity are interspersed with 
the compositions of a period shortly preceding, and with the 
ephemeral favourites of the day. 

The importance of such a collection, of undoubted autlienti-* 
City, and clearly traced back to the first quarter, of the seventeenth 
century, will be easily seen, when we advert to the fact, that 
the dldest collection of Scotch airs which‘has yet been committed 
in a printed form to the public was Thomson’s 4 Orpheus Calc- 
4 domus,* the first volume of which appeared in 1725, and the 
second in 1733. Consequently, the present collection is about 
a hundred years older than the earliest hitherto published. It is 
quite true, however, that several of our Scotch tunes were 
know& in England—witness Iago’s 4 Tak’ your auld cloak 
4 about ye,’ in Othello,—if that ballad be really Scotch, and not a 
north of England song; and that others (though none nearly so 
early as the date of the present manuscript) had even found 
their way into printed collections before the publication of the 
Orpheus — particularly into Tom D’Urfey’s 4 Pills to Purge 

* Melancholy,’—a result which, however desirable, was undoubt¬ 
edly obtained in his volumes at the expense of decency. A good 
many of D’fJrfey’s 4 Pills’ were Scotch, and certainly compounded, 
not secundum artem , but with most villainous adulteration ; for 
never was the pure spirit and essence of Scotish song mixed up 
with such an unsavoury mass, in the shape of vulgar, meaningless, 
or obscene words. In the form in which they were dispensed by the 
patentee, the pills were sufficiently drastic; but D’Urfey seemed 
to know his patients’ constitution—they throve under a course of 
cathartics which would have annihilated ordinary frames; and 
the favour bestowed upon these specimens of Scotch song, even 
in the unprepossessing form in which they had fi^t appeared, 
seems to have been Gay’s main inducement to borrow several of 
those tunes as the basis of the airs in the 4 Beggar’s Opera.’ 

The appearance of such a MS., carrying our Scotch airs, in 
an authentic written form, nearly a century further back than any 
other printed collection had yet done, afforded a natural oppor¬ 
tunity for a general enquiry into the history and character of 
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(Scotch music, of which Mr Dauney Jias ftYfuled himself in the 
present yolnme j and while he has accumulated, with great 
research, almost every thing, even down to slight incidental 
notices, which are to be found in former writers on the subject 
of Scotish music, he has brought forward many ingenious and 
original views and conjectures ns to the influences by which 
Scotish music may have*been modified, its analogies with the 
canto fermo of the Catholic Church, and the nature of the scale on 
which the Scotish airs are supposed to have been composed. 
These views, however, he urges, whether cofybating the opinions 
of others, or advocating his own. with no ordinary degree of 
modesty, and a perfect absence of that truculent spirit of cri¬ 
ticism in which theologians, antiquarians, grammarians, and 
musicians, are supposed peculiarly to indulge. Nor jare his 
views and conjectures founded on the present collection 'alone, 
for besides the MS. which gave rise to the publication, he 
states that he has examined several other MS., one belonging 
to Sir W. Muir of Rowallan, of nearly the same date with the 
Skene MS. i another dated about 1670; a third about 1692, be- 
lpnging to Mr Blaikie, engraver, with several others of some¬ 
what later date. And, while the work was going through the 
press, he appears to have obtained access to another MS. of 
great interest and value—originally noted by Sir Robert Gor¬ 
don of Stjralach, and bearing the date of 1627,* subsequently 
presented to Dr Burney by Dr Skene, Professor of Humanity 
in King's College Aberdeen, into whose possession it had come. 

* From these various sources, much additional information, and 
many corrections on the information which had previously been in 
circulation on the subject of the antiquities of Scotqh music, has 
been derived. 

Mr Dauney’s Preliminary Dissertation is divided into three 

f >arts: the first and[ shortest is devoted to ancient Scotish 
yrical poetry; the second to ancient Scotish musical intru- 
pients ; the third, and by far the most interesting, to ancient ma¬ 
nuscripts of Scotish music* with an enquiry into its antiquity, 
and the formation of its peculiar genius and character. 

The portion which relates to ancient Scotish lyrical poetry, 
though evincing careful research, only tends to prove how few 


* The title of this MS. is, ‘ Ane Playing Booke for the Lute, where- 
*<in are contained many currents and other musical things. Musica mentis 
* medioina'jnoBstce . At Aberdeen, noted and collected by Robert Gordon, 
‘in the year of our Lord 16g7, in February.’ 
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fragments of the kind exist prior to the time of Douglas and 
Dunbar. Etiam periere mince would be its appropriate ^motto. 
Only two compositions which are altogether new are adverted 
to, bearing the dates of 1503 and 1507, and these are re¬ 
markable, certainly not so from their merits, for they have none 
whatever, but from the strange situation in which they were 
found. They are two songs or fragments of song, entitled, 

‘ Adowe deer hast of Aberdene,’ and, * Quhy so strat strang 
go we by youe.’ # Found—(where would our readers ima¬ 
gine?)—duly recorded in the Register of Burgh Sasines fbr 
the city of Aberdeen ! How they came there is a question-on 
which the editor does not presume to offer an opinion, and 
which, as Sir Thomas Browne remarks of the song sung by 
the qyfens, admits of a ‘wide solution,* Our own conjee- w 
ture is, that some clerk in that office, of a poetical turn of 
mind, and addicted to ‘ pen a stanza when he should ‘ engross,’ 
had," in the fine frenzy of composition, or, perhaps, with an 
eye to what he considered to be a species of limited and pro¬ 
vincial immortality, recorded in the Register his*own verses, 
instead of the infeftment he was set to copy, utterly regard¬ 
less of* the effects of this sally upon what lawyers would call the 
future state of the titles. If so, we cannot helpafiguring to 
ourselves the consternation of the proprietor of this burgh tene¬ 
ment, 0 when upon demanding ‘an extract’ of his sasine, in some 
disputed question of succession, he ]yas presented with a faith¬ 
ful transcript of the faithless record of the poetical clerk ‘of 
‘ Aberdene.’ # 

* This, by the bye, is not the only instance which this disserta¬ 
tion notices of the w himsical and unexpected situations in which 
antiquarian enquirers stumble upon out-of-the-way discoveries. 
Indeed, the fortunate escapes of some of the ‘ Reliquiae’ of liter¬ 
ature is a subject which would deserve a separate chapter from some 
future D’Israeli. One elderly gentleman, for instance, detects a 
^palimpsest of an unknown treatise of Cicero on the parchment 
of some ‘ doubling drum’ which his Son and heir is beating ( with 
‘ furious heatanother walks into a snuff shop, and discovers, 
like Sterne, in the analogous case of the MS. which covered his 
pound of butter, that his Lundyfoot is enveloped in a papyrus of 
inestimable value ; a third is respectfully informed by his grocer, 
that, among the w r aste paper which he has purchased in the course 
of trade, he has stumbled upon the missing history, by Sir George 
Mackenzie, of the affairs of Scotland from the Restoration to* 
1691, which accordingly turns out to be the case. And so in 
regard to Scotch airs; besides the tw T o recorded by the ^nthusi- 
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astic or dreamy clerk in the Aberdeen Register, we find that 
nearlydifty of the popular, melodies of Scotland, noted in the 
same tablature as those ofthe«Skene Manuscript, were discovered 
4 in the midst of a little volume of very closely written notes of 
4 sermons , preached by the well-known James Guthrie, the cove - 
‘ nanting minister , who was executed mlGGl, for declining the ju- 
* risdiction of the king and council.’ Considering the miscel¬ 
laneous, and inched rather equivocal titles of some of the airs 
in this collection, it is difficult to account for tkeir juxtaposition 
with the religious discourses in connexion with which they>were 
found. In fact, we cannot help thinking that the pious collector, 
endeavouring to reconcile his private musical tastes with the 
strictness of his public profession, had, like Lydia Languish in 
4 The Rivals,’ been taken 4 in the manner’ by the intrusion of un¬ 
expected visitors; and*, in the hurry of the moment, had placed 
in close approximation these very discordant and uncongenial 
compositions. 4 j^ling 44 Peregrine Pickle,”’ says the lady, 4 qnder 
4 the toilet, throw 44 Roderick Random” into the closet, put the 
4 44 Innocent^Adultery” into the 44 Whole Duty of Man,” cram 
4 44 Ovid” behind the bolster, put the 44 Man of Feeling” into 
4 your pocket, lay 44 Mrs Chapone” in sight, and leave* 44 For- 
4 44 dyce’s Sermons” on the table.’ 

The second division of MrDauney’s dissertation is devoted to an 
examinati^ of Scotish musical instruments; and contains a great 
deal of matter highly interesting to musical readers. We can¬ 
not, however, enter upon the history of mandours, hurdie-gurdies, 
♦monoehords, which (like lucus a non lucendo), seems to mean 
many chords ;—of flutes, cornets, harps, shawms, 4 or even of tlje 
4 brisk awakening viol,’ and the 4 twa fithelaires’ Qlnglice, two 
fiddlers) who performed thereon the ancient romance of Gray- 
Steil before James IV. But, on the subject of the bagpipe, 
which Mr Dauney discusses at considerable length, he propounds 
some opinions, which though, as we believe, perfectly well 
founded, will probably appear highly heterodox to those whg 
always connect the idea of the bagpipe with the national music * 
of Scotland, and seem to look upon it as pre-eminently the na¬ 
tional instrument. Strip a Highlander, according to the common 
notion, of his bagpipe and kilt, and what do you leave him ? 4 A 
4 naked Piet,’ 4 meagre and pale, the ghost of what he was.’ Ac¬ 
cordingly, the contest as to the antiquity of the one, and the 
merits of the other, has always been viewed as one pro arts et 
*focis ; and we ourselves have felt, as to the bagpipe, that it was 
one of those musical instruments with regard to which it was 
prudent to confine our opinions to our own breast. It is matter 
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of Surprise to us, therefore, that Mr Dauney has so fafscretfed 
his courage to the sticking placO, as to publish, in Scotland, 
opinions highly unfavourable to the bagpipe, either musically 
or nationally considered.. Under the shelter of his authority we 
may as well confess, that we are by no means sorry to see the 
bagpipe degraded from its conventional supremacy as the national 
musical instrument of Scotland; especially as the tendency of his 
remarks is to set up the claims of the harp in instead. We can 
easily conceive, that^with its 4 windy suspiration of forced breath,* 
it may have a kind of factitious charm for those who associate It 
with Highland geneatogies, and think of it as played by the 
descendants of time-honoured minstrels, striding before the 
castles of the chief, or pacing the Boor of the hall with the 
dignity of an Ossian. But really to ourselves, it is matter of 
slender regret to learn, that it was only within the last two or 
three centuries that it was introduced into the Highlands, and 
becaftie the martial instrument of a few Highland regiments. 
We see from Boccaccio, that while the instrument was well 
known in Italy, during the fourteenth century, it #ks not held 
in the best repute ; for, while the high-born gentlemen and ladies 
who form the story-telling group in the Decameron accompany 
their Canzoni and Ballate with the lute and the viol,* the task of 
performing on the bagpipe is committed to Tyndarus, a servant. 
Chaucer, in like manner, puls it into the hand of his ' 4 JbrunheH 

* Millerand the terms in which Shakspeare speaks of the 

* drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe,* show that he entertained no ft 

great-admiration for the instrument. - ft 

jJ* 

* The bagpipe,’ says Mr Dauney, ‘ has never been a very popular in¬ 
strument in Scotland, except in the Highland districts; and we may state 
this with some confidence, as to one part of the country, a royal burgh, 
which we have already had occasion to name, end where the magis¬ 
trates actually prohibited the common piper from going his rounds, 
in terms by no means complimentary of the instrument. Our readeri 
Will be the less surprised at the superior refinement here exhibited, when 
they are informed that these were the ‘ musical magistrates’ of the city 
of Aberdeen, whose praises have been so loudly trumpeted by Forbes, 
the publisher of the ‘ Cantus,’ in his dedication of that work. 1 26th 
May, 1630.—The Magistrates discharge the common piper of all going 
through m town at night, or in the morning, in tyme coming, with his 
pype,— it being an uncivill forme to be usit within tic a famous burghe t 


* Dioneo ptresO un Liuto e la Fiaitiihetta Una viuola, cominciardttb 
eoavemente Una dtmia a m>nwe^-lntrednzibnt. 
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and being %ften fund fault *wlth t als weill be sundrie neighbowis of the 
towne as ba*strangetis! * 

• » 

t Our author advocates-with much zeal the c&use of the harp, 
an instrument fit, according to the description of the French 
poet Machau, 4 to be used by knights, esquires, clerkes, per- 
* sons of rank, and ladies with plump and beautiful hands , and 
4 whose courteous and gentle sounds should be heard only by 
4 the elegant and the good.’ There is something extremely in¬ 
teresting in the history of this instrument; not only diffusing its 
charms at the couits of princes, and in the houses of nobles, but 
constituting a souice of delightful and innocent recreation to all 
classes of people in the tianquillity of domestic life. We fear 
the merit of the original introduction of the instrument into this 
country must be asciibed to Ireland; but it seems very %arly 
to have become a favourite instrument, and one on which the 
Highland harpers appear to have attained a proficiency little if 
at all inferior to that of the Irish and the Welsh. During the 
fifteenth century, it appears to have been extremely fashionable, 
James 1. having touched it, as Fordun says, like another Or¬ 
pheus : it figures among the musical instruments mentioned in 
Douglas 4 Palace of Honour’ (about the commencement of the 
sixteenth eentuiy), and again among those with which Queen 
Anne was greeted, on her public entry into Edinburgh, in 1590. 

It was in the Highland districts of Scotland, however, that the 
instrument appears to have been most successfully cultivated, 
and to have longest maintained its ground;—the perforjpers 
generally uniting, like the more ancient minstrels,* the character 
of harper and poet. The last of this race, representing the more 
respectable class of harpers* is said to have been Roderick* or as 
he is generally called Kory Dali (Blind Rory), a Highland Do- 
modocus, who, if tradition is to be trusted, was born a gentle¬ 
man, and lived on that footing at Dunvegan Castle, in Skye, in 
the family of the laird of Macleod. His name will be familiar 
to most of our readers, as the supposed instructor of Flora 
M 4 Ivor. 

The proficiency of the Highlanders in harp music is sufficiently 
proved by the 4 ports’ as they are called, or airs composed for 
the harp, of which the Skene MS. contains only ott| ; viz. * Port 
4 Ballangoune,’ which turns out to be the same witn one entitled 
4 Rory Dali’s Port’ in the Stialoch MS. (probably a predece9* 
sor of the Rory Dali above alluded to), but greatly inferior to the 
Straloch version in musical merit. Besides Rory Dali's, the Strfc* 
loch MS. contains four other ports, which have been translated by 
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Mr Graham, all of them interesting artd remarkable from th ej? 
elevated character;—the wild itnnai\tic style their modulation 
often reminding us of the wilde*j&p$«more gloomy conceptions 
of Beethoven’s Adagios; and tjidt totfe of melancholy which 
pervades them, so much in harmony with the character of 
the Celtic muse. We hope our readers will not he startled if we 
so far break the usual symmetry of our pages, by a musical quo¬ 
tation, as to insert one of these old aiis from the Gordon MS., 
entitled ( Port Jean Lindsay,’ which, though not so ‘ rich and 
* strange’ as some of the others, is beautiful and characteristic, 
and, would do honour to any composer, ancient or modern: 





It serves not a little to pique our curiosity with respect to these 
relics of the old Highland bards, that the melody should possess 
a peculiar national character, to all appearance essentially dissi¬ 
milar from the Welsh ; and even distinct from the Irish harp mu¬ 
sic, to which, however, it is more nearly allied. 

But it is to be regretted that, owing to the harp having been 
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%o long disused in this country, we can scarcely expect to make 
many additions to*our stock, MSS. such as this of Sir Robert 
Gordon are so* rare, that it «aay be doubted whether another 
is extant; and what reliance <;an be placed on such harp airs 
a* have been noted in the course of the last century,—altered as 
they must have been, from their having passed through the 
medium of other instruments? Even the ‘ports’ to which we 
have alluded are objectionable, from their not having been noted 
for the harp; and any old specimens of this music written down 
as expressly composed for that instrument, might be ditferent^ifrom 
those here given, though to a much slighter extent than if they 
had been adapted either to a bowed or wind instrument—the lute, 
as well as the harp, being what the French call an instrument d 
pinter. 

Having thus given a hasty sketch of the contents of Mr 
Dauney’s Dissertation, let us indulge our feelings by saying 
something generally of that body of national music which gives 
interest and importance to any publication of this nature. 

In estimating the merit of Scotish melody, it is not easy for 
us who arc natives, £ and to the manner born,’ to put off those 
prejudices which tend to bias the judgment; so as to enable us 
precisely to determine how much was to be ascribed to the effect 
of local or accidental suggestions, and what to the genuine and in¬ 
trinsic excellence of the music itself. Scotchmen have been often 
taunted for allowing the love of Scotland to warp their perception 
of truth ; and it is not to be wondered at if it should have still more 
influence on their perception of beauty. We should scarcely 
think the better of our countryman who could scan the beauties 
of a long-remembered air as a pure abstraction, without reference 
to its name or object,—who could dissect the structure of the 
i Flowers of the Forest,’ as if he had no share or sympathy in 
the living recollections which it represents. Such a one, thus 
fit 6 to peep and botanize upon his mother’s grave,’ must be in a 
great measure destitute of those general feelings on which a 
more large and liberal criticism depends. The sensibilities of 
local and personal preference cannot be wholly eradicated from 
our frame, without also plucking up the fine fibres by which the 
sense of beauty in the abstract is best appreciated. All that we 
can do, is to watch and make allowance for the operation of our 
own partialities, and, if not wholly to correct the error, at least 
to approximate to the truth. 

But the tendency we now jefer to, is often corrected or com¬ 
pensated by one of an opposite kind, almost equally natural, and 
now more common. Nationality, in the present day, though 
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we are far from thinking it' extinguished* is, at least among 
' many classes of society, much less prominent and prevailing. 
If we are not yet ashamed of ouf country, many of us are at 
least willing to keep its peculiarities in the back-ground, except 
when we find them the theme of praise among strangers. The 
simple and unsophisticated among us, may be as Scotch as ev«r. 
To such, Scotish music and Scotish mountains, Scotish dan¬ 
cing and Scotish dishes, the language, and the laws of Scot¬ 
land, are all the best of their kind in the world. But those 
whdvhave lost the honesty of ignorance without reaching the 
vantage-ground of instruction—those who occupy the debate- 
able land between vulgarity and fashion—think it a duty to 
suppress or conceal their national predilections, and to depre¬ 
ciate or despise w r hat is Scotish, unlesg when they find them¬ 
selves not in safety to do so. To these persons, and to many 
who think themselves free from the fault, Scotish melody brings 
with it not only no prejudices from early association, but is even 
on that ground suspected of being too vulgar and vernacular to 
be acknowledged ; and many a would-be fine lady, who makes a 
fool of herself in ‘ Di tanti palpiti,’ or ‘ Una voce poco fa,’ thinks 
it an ihsult when we ask her if she can sing 4 Low down in the 
‘ Broom,’ or 4 Logie o’ Buchan.’ 

Believing that the latter is the more grievous mistake of the 
two, we shall now venture to express, in a few sentences, the 
admiration lyhi^h we feel for Scotish music; and do our best to 
replace it in its merited position in public favour. It may partly 
promote this object to impress on our readers, what seems daily 
more certain in the progress of such enquiries, that the pecu¬ 
liarities of eur Scotish airs must not be considered as the results 
of rudeness or ignorance; but are conformable to the approved, 
and, indeed, the only principles of composition prevailing in the 
remoter periods which produced them. The flat seventh in the 
ascending minor key, which is a remarkable feature in Scotish 
music, w r as the regular form of intonation in all our music until 
a comparatively recentperiod. The modulation, which we consider 
so characteristic of nationality, from the minor chord (popularly 
speaking) of the tonic to the major chord of the tone below—as 
from D F A to C E G—is still to be traced in the works of the 
highest masters. Indeed, the greatest composers of modern times 
—and Beethoven in particular—are in the practice of resorting to 
these simple and old-fashioned forms of tonality, from a sense of 
their superiority in expressing certain emotions; and as a con¬ 
trast and corrective to the too chromatic and luscious sweet¬ 
ness of ipodem intervals. If we are to despise Scotch music, 
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therefore* let us not do it as being rude and irregular. It be¬ 
longs to an old school, less refined, less flexible, and less vo¬ 
luptuous than the one now prevailing; but yet founded in prin¬ 
ciples of science, and, if we mistake not, or if the experience 
ot many revolving years may be believed, founded also in the 
j#nciples of the human heart. But it is not necessary tto set 
the two styles of composition in conflict with each other. We 
are not declaring war against modern music; we are seeking 
merely to restore the old to its due honour. We may «admire 
both, if we can admire either ; and, indeed, we somewhat doubt 
whether any person can truly admire the one without also ad¬ 
miring the other. 

The ancient melody of Scotland is distinguished from modern 
music by those tonal paculiarities which characterise all mugic of 
an eailier-date. The individual character of Scotch music, as 
a class, depends upon the manner in which those peculiar 
tonalities have been made use of;—as demonstrative either of 
melodic skill, or expressive of mental emotion. In both of these 
respects, the Scotch melodies undoubtedly possess great excel¬ 
lence. The range of their modulations is limited, probably both 
by the scale which their composers employed, and by ttiG rules 
of that simplicity which ballad music, if we may so call it, ought 
always to preserve. But those modulations are conducted often 
with great art and ingenuity, in a musical point of view ; while 
they are made eminently subservient to purposes of expression. 
The modulations chiefly used, are from the major to the relative 
minor, and vice versa; from the minor chord of the tonic to the 
major chord of the tone below,—a peculiarity which we already 
noticed ; and from the tonic to the dominant, particularly in 
minor keys. A beautiful example of the management of these 
two last-mentioned modulations is to be found ih the air of 
i Bonny Dundeeor as we prefer to call it, after the Skene MS., 

‘ Adew Dundee.’ 

Authentic Scotch airs in a purely major key, are certainly 
not wanting; and many of them are graceful and pleasing; but 
they do not, we think, so well exhibit 1 either the musical cha¬ 
racter or the expressive power of our native melodies. The most 
beautiful anti affecting airs are those in which major and minor 
modulations are interwoven together like the shower and the 
sunbeam of an April day,—when the feelings or recollections of 
grief and gladness, pity and love, fear and confidence, are 
struggling for the ascendency, and each alternately gives law to 
the strain. Any one who carefully analyses our music, will be 
much struck with the variety and effect of these changes, which 
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have not always been fully attended to; either by those who 
have arranged harmonies, or those who have written verses to 
accompany the airs. A good deal, we think, has yet to be 
done in these departments, as well as in pointing out the pecu¬ 
liar phrases which prevail in Scotch melody, and the manner 
and character of their successive transitions. • 

Among the later compositions of Scotland, are to be found 
several examples of beautiful melodies constructed on the modern 
minor Itey with the sharp seventh. A favourable specimen of 
this ISlass may be found in the air, * She rose and loot me in 
which is as perfectly chromatic within the minor key as the most 
scientific composition. This air, we believe, may be traced back 
to the end of the 17th century; but it differs wholly in character 
and structure from our older melodies; and, in particular, from 
those which are found in the Skene MS., which contains no 
instance of a sharp seventh in the minor key. This circumstance 
may be taken as an additional proof of its antiquity. 

The edition which the Skene MS. exhibits of some of our 
popular melodies, will probably give rise to a difference of “opi¬ 
nion as to their relative merits, when compared with our modern 
forms of the same airs. This dispute resolves into a question 
that has long divided the world, and will long continue to do so; 
namely, whether simplicity or embellishment be the greater 
source of delight in the refined arts. For our part, we cast in 
our lot with Mr Dauney and the poet, and greatly prefer the sim¬ 
ple sets of some of our melodies which this publication affords 
us, to the tawdry and tinselly transmutations into which the florid 
school of singing has, in the course of time, converted them. It 
is well kncfwn that, some years ago, a style of trilling and trem¬ 
bling was as much in request among our native singers, as it 
ever was at Vauxhall itself. This vicious system arises, in most 
cases, from the same causes; first, that it seems much more 
difficult, and, secondly, that it is in fact much more easy to 
sing a number of demi-semiquavers, than to give beauty and 
expression to plain and prolonged notes. Just as a drunken man 
can run when he can no'longer stand, an unsteady voice or ear 
is constantly longing to get away from any continuous sound, 
and to flutter and flourish up and down among ornaments and 
variations that may blind the audience to its defects. Under the 
management, however, of a truly good or a truly correct singer, 
there is infinitely more room for taste, and for expression, in a 
sober and sustained melody, than in all the runs and roulades 
that Mrs Billington ever executed or imagined. Let ornaments 
and cadences be left to flutes and fiddles; but let the human 
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voice not throw away its own peculiar power of articulation and 
passion, by frittering to nothing those melodies which might be 
made to swell and die upon the ear with such expressive simpli¬ 
city. We consider it as one of the best tendencies of Mr 
Dauney’s publication, to stem the torrent of innovation in this 
respect, and to turn the stream into a more natural and more 
delightful channel. 

We trust that the publication we are now noticing, will have 
some effect, not merely in stimulating enquiry into the melodies 
of* Scotland, but also in awakening and extending a si/rtilar 
spirit in other countries. A copious collection of native Euro¬ 
pean melodies, simply and faithfully recorded, would present a 
most interesting and useful body oi musical studies and sugges¬ 
tions. The pleasure received from the early poetry of other 
nations, must always Ee greatly limited by the difficulty eff un¬ 
derstanding the language in which it is wrapped up. But music 
is a universal language, exempted from the curse of the confu¬ 
sion of tongues, and in which tribes of remote position or origin 
may yet converse with each other as intelligibly as if the build¬ 
ing of Babel had never been attempted, ft would be interesting, 
anthropologically speaking, to enquire whether there ^.re any 
diversities of musical style characteristic of the leading divisions 
or subdivisions into which our species has been classed;—whether, 
for instance, the Caucasian or the Teutonic race exhibit in this 
respect any thing of that similarity which so widely pervades 
their features and their dialects. It would be interesting to 
search our own dominions in the East, in the same spirit and 
with the same accuracy which has been employed at home; and 
to ascertain whether, in music, we can discover any further 
trace of that wonderful affinity which so singularly links together 
the most learned language of ancient India and the humblest 
form of speech that is spoken at our own door. At all events, 
and to whatever results it may lead, it must always be a fitting 
subject of enquiry for an enquiring age, and where the know¬ 
ledge is attainable on reasonable terms, to know more of our 
common nature in every quarter of the world; and to ascertain 
in what varieties of accent and utterance our fellow-creatures, 
wherever placed, have been expressing their human feelings, 
'whether of joy or sorrow, and gratifying those longings after 
beauty and grace, which, next to the moral sense and the 
intellectual faculties, distinguish us from the brutes that perish, 
and which prove so pleasingly, that we are the creatures of a 
benevolent Maker, who willed that we should live on earth not 
for purposes of labour or usefulness alone, but for enjoyment 
and happiness. 
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It would be unjust if we were to conclude without mention¬ 
ing, that Mr Dauney’s book contains a very masterly analysis 
of Scotch melody, by Mr Dun*of Edinburgh, and an able 
attempt to refer its peculiarities to the rules of the ecclesias¬ 
tical canto-fermo. We shall offer no opinion on this theory, 
but shall merely say, that in any future discussion among 
musical antiquarians on the subject, Mr Dun’s views must be 
entitled to a very respectful consideration. 


Art. IX. —Remarks on the Character and Writings of John 
Milton. By William Ellery Channing, LL.D. Third 
Edition, 12mo. London: 1838. 

A s the name of Dr Channing stands high in American litera- 
ture for several works which have shown much vigour of 
thinking, some talent for declamation, and generally consider¬ 
able success in composition, we are bound td observe that, had 
nothing from his pen ever reached us but the tract now before us, 
we should have been at a loss to comprehend the grounds of the 
reputation which he enjoys to a certain degree on either side of 
the Atlantic. The taste which it displays is far from being cor¬ 
rect ; his diction is exceedingly affected ; and the affectation is that 
of extreme vigour and refinement of thought, often when he is only 
unmeaning, contradictory, or obscure. His opinions on critical 
matters likewise indicate a very defective taste, and showthat, in his 
own practice of writing, he goes wrong on a false theory ; and in 
pursuit of the ‘striking’—the ‘grand’—the ‘uncommon.’ That 
his style should be perspicuous can, indeed, hardly be expected, 
when he avows the incredible opinion, that a composition may be 
too easily understood, and complains of the recent efforts to make 
science intelligible to the bulk of mankind, that their tendency 
is to degrade philosophy under the show of seeking after use¬ 
fulness. The tract before us is, indeed, less obscurely written 
than the ventilation of this absurd notion by its author might 
have led us to expect; but, if not so unintelligible, it is fully 
as shallow in most of its remarks as could well have been 
imagined of any writing that proceeded from a very respectable 
quarter. 

It seems to be the especial office of sound periodical criticism 
to watch over the purity of the public taste, and, above all, to 
prevent it from being tainted, by timely warning against the in¬ 
fluence of theoretical errors committed by eminent authors, or 
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the contagion of their evibexample in practice. Men of some 
note, and whose names have risen into a fame beyond their real 
merits, may contaminate the*taste of their age, both by laying 
down false rules of criticism which the weight of their authority 
has a tendency to enforce, and by themselves forming their own 
writings on a false model of excellence. It appears to us quite 
undeniable that I)r Channing has succeeded iii both these ways 
on the present occasion. 

We had hardly opened the tract, and not proceeded* through 
the second page, when we found such writing as the followjtiff; a 
grievous sample of the havoc made in the works of able and elo¬ 
quent writers by the determination to say what looks striking ra¬ 
ther than what is just, and to strain after effect rather than truth. 
Not content with describing Milton as 4 a profound scholar and a 
4 man of vast compass of thought, and imbued thoroughly tfith ail 
4 ancient and modern learning ’—(which is an exaggeration of 
the truth, for Milton had little or no scientific knowledge; but 
still it is like the truth which it exaggerates, and at all events it 
is quite intelligible)—Dr Channing must,add for effect, and in 
order to say something out of the ordinary way, that he was ‘able 
4 to master, to mould, to impregnate with his own intellectual 
4 power his great and varied acquisitions/ Now, this is saying 
not only something quite out of the ordinary way, but something 
beyond ordinary comprehension. A man may master, and he 
may mould by his intellectual power ;—but what is he to master ? 
Dr Channing says 4 his own acquisitions ’—as if he had said, 4 this 
4 man is so wealthy that he is about to buy his own estate/ 
Nor is this the worst by a good deal. What meaning does the 
eloquent Doctor attach to the act of 4 impregnating his acquisi- 
4 tions with his powers ?’ These are words—absolutely words 
only, and devoid of all, even the least meaning;—yet will we 
hold any one a wager that the author deems them a piece of 
fine writing; forgetting the sound old definition of ‘that which 
4 is natural without being obvious,’ and falling into the too com¬ 
mon error of fancying that every thing not obvious is worth 
saying, however little natural or even intelligible. Next comes 
a contemptuous dismissal of the commonly received opinion, which 
he calls 4 the superficial doctrine of the day,’ that poetry flourishes 
most in an uncultivated soil—a position somewhat less conclu¬ 
sively put down by Dr Channing’s bare dictum, than supported 
by the admitted fact, that the poem of an age so rude as to be now 
unknown even in point of date, stands at the head of ail poetry. 
We next have some writing which, though its meaning may be 
traced through the words, yet is neither natural, nor graceful, nor 
at all distinct, even when comprehended; but then it looks showy, 
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and is, as it were, covered with finery,until we examine it closely. 
‘ Milton was conscious of that within* him which could quicken 
‘ all knowledge, and mould it with ease and might; give fresh- 
‘ ness to old truths, and harmony to discordant thoughts; hind 
* together hy binding ties and mysterious affinities the most remote 
4 discoveries , and rear fabrics of glory and beauty from the Tilde 
4 materials which other minds had collected/ Though we have 
admitted the meaning here to be discernible, we believe we 
have admitted too much ; for were the author asked to specify 
■whatdie really intended to convey by the member of this sen¬ 
tence here printed in Italics, we are quite certain that he would 
be completely puzzled. He afterwards tells us that ‘ mind is in 
4 its own nature diffusive,’ and that 4 it will see more and more 
4 common bearings, and hidden and beautiful analogies in all the 
4 objects of knowledge.’ In any writer who deemed the purpose s 
of language to be the conveyance of distinct ideas, and making 
the reader know the author’s meaning, we should not hesitate to 
set down 4 hidden ’ here as an error of the press; but we cannot 
profess to be sure of this at all in the present instance; nor, in¬ 
deed, to have any thing like a distinct conception of what the 
writer would be at. 

Nor is it by any unaided efforts of our own that we have been 
enabled to infer from Dr Channing’s practice, the account of his 
theory or principle of composition, to which we have just ad¬ 
verted. He has himself betrayed his own secret. The follow¬ 
ing passage, we verily do believe, stands unequalled among all 
the follies or affectations (for we can hardly conceive it to be 
seriously delivered) of all critics :— 

* We know* that simplicity and perspicuity are important qualities of 
style; but there are vastly nobler and more important ones;—such as 
energy and richness,—and in these Milton was not surpassed. The best 
style is not that which puts the reader most easily and in the shortest 
time in possession of a writer’s naked thoughts ; but that which is the 
truest image of a great intellect, which conveys fully and carries furthest 
into other souls the conceptions and feelings of a profound and lofty 
spirit. To be universally intelligible is not the highest merit. A great 
mind cannot, without injurious constraint, shrink itself to the grasp of 
common passive readers. Its natural movement is free, bold, and majestic, 
and it ought not to be required to part with these attributes that the mul¬ 
titude may keep pace with it. A full mind will naturally overflow in long 
sentences ; and in the moment of inspiration, when thick-coming thoughts 
and images crowd upon it, will often pour them forth in a splendid con¬ 
fusion, dazzling to common readers, but kindling to congenial spirits. 
There are writings which are clear through their shallowness. We must 
not expect in the ocean the transparency of the calm inland stream. For 
ourselves, we love what is called easy reading perhaps too well, espe¬ 
cially in our hours of relaxation ; but we love too to have our faculties 
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tasked by master spirits. We delight in long sentences, in which a great 
truth, instead of being broken up into numerous periods, is spread out in 
its full proportions, is radiated with variety of illustration and imagery, is 
set forth in a splendid affluence of language, and flows like a full stream, 
with a majestic harmony which fills at once the ear and the soul. Such 
sentences are worthy and noble manifestations of a great and far-looking 
mind, which grasps at once vast fields of thought,—just as the natural eye 
takes in at a moment wide prospects of grandeur and beauty. We 
would not indeed have all compositions of this character. Let abundant 
provision be made for the common intellect. Let such writers as Addi¬ 
son (an honoured name) “ bring down philosophy from heaven twearth." ‘ 
But let inspired genius fulfil its higher function of lifting the prepared 
mind from earth to heaven. Impose upon it no strict Jaws, for it is its 
own best law. Let it speak in its own language, in tones which suit its 
own ear. Let it not lay aside its natural port, or dwarf itself that it may 
be comprehended by the "surrounding multitude. If not understo8d and 
relished now, let it place a generous confidence in other ages, and utter 
oracles, which futurity will expound. We are led to these remarks not 
merely for Milton’s justification, but because our times seem to demand 
them. Literature, we fear, is becoming too popular. The whole com¬ 
munity is now turned into readers, and in this we h^irtily rejoice; and 
we rejoice too that so much talent is employed in making knowledge 
accessible to all. We hail the general diffusion of intelligeffte as the 
brightest feature of the present age. Hut good and evil are never dis¬ 
joined ; and one bad consequence of the multitude of readers is, that 
men of genius are too anxious to please the multitude, and prefer a pre¬ 
sent shout of popularity to that less tumultuous, hut deeper, more thril¬ 
ling note of the trump of fame, which resounds and grows clearer and 
louder through all future ages.’ 

First of all, though we can with difficulty suppose all this non¬ 
sense serious, and more than half imagine it isgiven^as the means 
of showing what the author thinks his power of fine writing, yet, 
as he certainly acts upon the principles it contains, we are led to 
enter our early and decided protest against all and every portion 
of it. Any thing more pernicious, more hurtful to all good writ¬ 
ing, and indeed more prejudicial to accurate thinking, cannot be 
imagined, than the propagation of such wild absurdities, under 
the authority of considerable names. For, absurd as such a theory 
is, it falls very easily in with the careless and loose habits in 
which shallow thinkers and loose reasoners are prone to indulge. 
Once persuade them that clearness and distinctness is not an 
essential requisite of diction, and there is no end to the propa¬ 
gation of flimsy trash, under the cover of sounding phrases; nor 
any limit to the prolixity of the ready and wearisome pen. All 
men beside Dr Channing have held that perspicuity i$ the first 
quality of style ; that whatever of ornament it may have besides, 
shall only be taken cumulatively, and not substitutionally (to 
adopt in courts critical the language of the courts of law)—as 
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an addition, hot a substitute; and whoever would give us fine 
.words for clear ones, the life and soul of composition, does a thing 
quite as fatal to good writing as the act of depriving a man of 
air (while you give him fine clothes and rich food), would be 
fatal to his natural life. All other critics, in all ages, have deemed 
the sense the principal object, and the language only accessory, 
or rather subsidiary and ancillary to the meaning it is intended to 
convey. Accordingly, a great writer or a great orator will not 
suffer us to think of the words he uses, and by which he effects 
* his purpose. . 4 No,’ says the Quintillian of Boston, 4 the lan- 
4 guage is everything, the sense nothing; and instead of not 
4 detaining us from the ideas, it should always be obscure enough 
4 to prevent us from too easily and too quickly getting at them.’ 
Ail o t ther men had thought that the object of a journey was to 
reach the end of it:— 4 No,’ says our new guide; 4 youjr true tra- 
4 veiling is that which stops you every half mile with the mire or 
4 an accident, to make you examine the construction of your car- 
4 riage or your road.’ All other men had supposed that words 
were used for the purpose of telling one person what another 
meant—all but ?)r Channing—who conceives that the great object 
of autlnfrs is the same with that of riddle-makers,—to display their 
own skill in hiding their meaning, and exercise the ingenuity of 
others in finding it out. His favourite is the enigmatic style, not 
the lucid, not the perspicuous : his cry is 4 riddle my riddle;' he 
stops you after a period with 4 Ha ! do you follow me ? I’ll 
warrant you can’t tell what that means?’ And certainly, in one 
particular, he differs from the old-fashioned riddle-monger, who 
always had a meaning, and only puzzled you to get at it; while 
the l)octoroomctimes puzzles you when he has not much more 
meaning than the celebrated person of quality had in writing the 
well-known song recorded by Dean Swift. 

As to the senseless, despicable trash about 4 literature becom- 
4 ing too popular,’ and waiters now being in danger of sacrificing 
solid fame (what he is pleased to call very affectedly the 4 deep, 
thrilling note of the trump of fame ’) to gratify the multitude and 
4 catch the present shout of popularity,' there never was any 
delirium more complete. Why, it is all the other w&y ! Dr 
Channing is the person who is running after empty shouts and 
heedless multitudes ; for he wraps upliis meaning, which is often 
so successfully concealed that its existence is very questionable; 
he is trying to pass off tinsel for sterling metal—fine sounding 

{ ihrases for distinct and valuable ideas—flimsy, vague, shadowy, 
lalf-formed, half-pursued ideas, for deep thoughts;—as if every 
thing that looks magnified in the mist he raises round it by his 
volume of long w ords were therefore larger than what we see 
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clearly in broad daylight;—and, having thus done, he gravely 
tells us that it is the attribute of a great genius to be above ordi¬ 
nary comprehensions, and coflceal its meaning under such lan¬ 
guage, until, like the prophetic enigmas of the oracle, their 
meaning is discovered in some future age of the world. 

When we find authors professing, and indeed laying down 
such absurd and at the same time dangerous principles of taste, 
we canpet wonder at their practice betraying the corruption of 
their doctrine. It is as little to be expected that their writings 
should be of the purity required by a just standard, as tluyt men 
who hold and proclaim a profligate code of morality should lead 
virtuous lives. The natural temptations of passion are not more 
powerful allies of such a vicious system of ethics in seducing men 
to transgressions, thaq the natural indolence and carelegsness 
which render labour irksome, and the natural self-jcomplacency 
which makes severe revision and the ‘ seepe stylum vertas’ 
distasteful; or the natural impatience to appear before the world 
which shuts the ear to all advice about a ‘ nine years’ suppression,’ 
are incentives to sin against the rules of good taste, and fall into 
that rapid and slovenly style which proverbially makes easy writ¬ 
ing hard reading. * 

To this rule of conduct we have already seen that Dr Clian- 
nirig's style affords no exception. In every page we trace its 
evil influence in most careless thinking and most faulty diction—a 
constant mistaking of strange things for strong ones—a perpetual 
striving aft£r some half brought out notion, of which the mind 
had never formed to itself any distinct, picture—a substitution of 
the glare of words for harmonious ideas; and, we are sorry to 
add, not rarely that worst vice of bad writers, the assuming to 
use words and phrases in a sense peculiar to themselves, partly 
in order to strike by novelty, partly in order to save the pains of 
more legitimate and more correct composition. We have passed 
without comment such phrases as ‘giving freshness to old thoughts* 
—but^ow can we allow any one to speak of Milton’s poetry 
‘as always healthful ?’ unless, indeed, a style so affected as 
this mayObe termed morbid, and therefore Milton’s be considered 
as the opposite ? Can any thing be more useless, and less pre¬ 
cise, or even comprehensible, than ambitious writing like the fol¬ 
lowing description of Miltonte power over language ? ‘ It belongs 
‘ not to the musical ear, but to the soul 1 It is a gift or ex- 
‘ ercise of genius ’ (as if a man should say ‘ that pound you 
‘ gave me, or spent for me, which is quite the same thing’) which 
* has power to impress itself on whatever it touches’ (so that genius 
has been turned from a giver and and an exerciser, into a die or 
mould), ‘and finds, in fancies, in sounds, motions, and material form$p 
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4 correspondences and harmonies with its own fervid thoughts 
4 and feelings.’ No one can tell what it has now become. Some¬ 
times the meaning is plain enough,'"but quite absurd; as where he 
expounds the object which he has had in view in making these 
remarks on Milton. It seems, he had 4 a higher aim than to 
4 assert the dignity of Milton as a poet; that was to endear and 
4 recommend his divine art to all who would cultivate and refine 
4 their nature.’ Had it stood thus, we could have complained 
but* little. This, however, though not a Very common-place 
phrase, is far too much so for Dr Channing, who must needs sub¬ 
limate it by spying 4 all who reverence and would cultivate and 
4 refine their nature.’ What nonsense it is to speak of reve¬ 
rencing our own natures as a duty, or a merit of any kind! 

If f 13r Channing were the only transgressor of sound critical 
rules—if he*did not belong to a j School which has of late years 
threatened the corruption of all correct taste, and even the sub¬ 
version of our old and pure English language—we should hardly 
have dwelt at such length as we have done on his style; and 
should not have extended our reflections further than a pro¬ 
test against his respectable authority being used to propagate 
his viciflus taste. But, though he is among the most distinguished, 
he is yet but one of a pretty large class of writers, who, chiefly 
in affectedly written works of exaggerated sentiment, dictated by 
a Narcissus-like love of their own fancied charms—in many depart¬ 
ments of the periodical press, and still more recently in the Annuals 
written by ladies and gentlemen amateurs, are filling^fhe republic 
of letters with productions all the more hurtful to the public taste, 
that these great faults of one class cannot be committed, any more 
than Dr Ch&nning’s, without some talents, though of a showy and 
shining rather than a sterling kind ; while the emptiness of the 
other is balanced and set off by the arts of the engraver. It is 
fair to add, that Dr Channing’s language is generally free, as 
far as the words go, from the barbarisms with which, so many of 
these writers, and chiefly of the periodical caste, are deforming 
our mother tongue. ’Tis true, his diction has nothing racy or 
idiomatic to recommend it; it is heavy and pompous^ and far 
enough from the pure Saxon phrase; but it is at least ofihe stan¬ 
dard currency; whereas the others utter a base gibberish of their 
own coining, which bids fair tosupplant allthegood and lawful Eng¬ 
lish of the realm. They 4 advocate,* and 4 compete,’ and 4 carry out.* 
They 4 call attention’ to things which ‘transpire’ (occur) in all the 
4 grades’ of society. They consider on what a thing is 4 based.’ 
Their common friends have become 4 mutual.’ They 4 respond’ 
when required to answer. They see nothing afar off, but every 
$hing 4 in the distance.’ Behaviour and demeanour they take no 
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mark .of, but are mighty observers of men’s * bearing’ and ‘ port.’ 
They will not condescend to speak of any thing as gotten or ob¬ 
tained i be it ever so trifling* it must be ‘achieved;’ be it ever 
so little, it must not be granted but *■ conceded;’ and conceded, 
not in spite of opposition, but ‘ despite of’ all ‘resistance.’ All 
such words as fine, or fair, or beautiful, or blue, or red, or black, 
are discarded: we have, in their stead, an endless succession of 
things,^magnificent, splendid, stupendous, azure, crimson, sable 
— (as if any thing dbuld be more blue than blue, or any thing more 
black than black). So that really, Swift or Addison, should they 
come alive, would run some chance of being driven back to their 
own periodical writings, in order to read something which, though 
containing little new, was yet in a language familiar to them with¬ 
out the help of a Dictionary. Some of the older writers, indeed, 
might find themselves more at home. Shakspeare, and even 
Milton, would be somewhat more surprised than pleased to find 
certain of their loftiest flights and most violent expressions used as 
common words, upon every most ordinary occasion, and as if 
there were no other phrases in the vocabulary to serve the pur¬ 
pose. Thus, none would they see described as changing their 
mind—but ‘ a change had come o’er the spirit of their^dream;’ 
none as danoing, but all ‘ tripping it on the light fantastic toe;’ 
none mentioned as sad, but as ‘ most musical, most melan- 
‘ clioly.’ They would find, too, that men had wholly ceased to 
marry and be given in marriage, but that they ‘ lead one another 
‘ to the hymeneal altar.’ Music, like marriage, they would find 
to have ceased out iof the land; but replaced by ‘ the concord 
‘ of sweet sounds;’ and as to finding any thing like a pastoral 
poet, or even a poet at all, it would seem impossible, though at 
every corner of a street would be found many ‘ warbling their 
‘ wood-notes wild.’ Nay, the Christian duty of comforting the 
afflicted would be supposed, by these ‘ revenajis ,’ to have fallen 
into disuse among our community, though some unknown opera¬ 
tion seemed in practice by the name of ‘ ministering to a migd dis- 
‘ eased.* From these faults of language Dr Charming is almost 
entirely- free ; but*the new, and Narcissus or self-amatory school 
of writing, has worse faults than these, in which he partakes con¬ 
siderably; and one of the very worst we have seen that he for¬ 
mally and upon a perverted principle vindicates. 

How well does the admirable maxim of old Roger Ascham 
express the principle which we have been endeavouring to incul¬ 
cate, and which the new school so habitually violates 1 ‘ We 

‘ ought,’ said he, ‘ to think like great minds, and speak like the 
* common people.* The adepts of this new school cannot cer¬ 
tainly be said to reverse while they break this rule ; they speak 
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unlike either ordinary or extraordinary men ; and it would be 
far better if their thoughts more nearly resembled those of every¬ 
day mortal®, than-the kind o£ things°which proceed from them,— 
lout of joint, discoloured in their hue, distorted in their propor* 
tions,—seemingly reconciled by no one thing but their being tt^iafc 
* never would have entered any mind in its ordinary and natural 
state. * The perpetually hunting after effect is one vice, "the 
making language an end, not an instrument, is another^ nor 19 
there any thing less sufferable in their whole follies than the 
self-admiration .whitfh marks them, and has made us call them 
the school of Narcissus. They are themselves the centre to which 
all things are referred—round which all their ideas revolve. In 
an extatic contemplation of their owi» perfections, theiv/soul lies 
entranced. A ‘reverence of their own< nature’ is nearly the 
only reverential feeling which they know; and this-we have seen 
is in terms inculcated by Dr Channing. All the moods of their own 
mind become to them objects of contemplation. All that touches, 
themselves, however remotely, rises into enormous dimensions in 
their eyes; nor can they ever be brought to imagine that other 
eyes than their own convey ideas to their readers. Above every 
thing, a!f that proceeds from themselves is stamped With the mark 
that denotes not merely sterling currency, but? incalculable ,* 
value; so that they would not thank you for admitting the 
coinage of their mint to be genuine, but you must also take it 
at the denomination they ehoose to give it; and theirs is a mint 
which issues nothing under thousands. A really great poet in 
our own times helped to encourage this absurd fancy of self¬ 
contemplation. He seems hardly to have studied any other 
sample of iftiman -nature than himself; and he draws all his 
pictures after that model. But let not the prole members of 
the school rock themselves in the delusioh that they may with 
impunity imitate the worst faults of him in whose genius they 
have no share ; else they will surely find what was to be lament¬ 
ed indiim, only laughed at in themselves. 

The worst of all, howevgr, is the determination that pervades 
these compositibns of never saying any thing that is of every-dfty 
use; or, if any such thing escapes them, never saying it, though 
a plain and ordinary thing, in a plain and ordinary way. To 
strike and dazzle, at all hazards and costs—at all risks of failure, at 
all costs of natural beauty and simplicity—is the constant aim of 
their penmanship, to use Lord Kenyon’s happy phrase for desig¬ 
nating one subdivision of this class of authors,—the Auctioneers. 
The reason, too, why all the rest of the c|gss fall irifto* the same 
error is, that, like the knights of the hammer, tbeir reputation is 
from hand to mouth ; and as, like comedians, they live to please, so 
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must they please to lire. Henee the unavoidable temptation rather 
to seek after, to think on, and to do whatsoever things are striking 
or showy, rather than ‘ whatsoever, things are just^and true.’ 
Simplicity and nature in the ideas is sacrificed to far-fetched oon- 
ceits; sobrjety and chasteness in the colouring, to glitter and 
, glafe; clearness and perspicuity in the language, to what are 
deemed picturesque expressions; but which, nine times in ten, 
are only forced and fantastical words, and as often words used in 
new, and therefore unexplained senses, as in their established 
meaning. Then, when a broken fragment erf a figure is ^aught 
hpld of, it is mistaken for the production of true genius, while it 
is mos£ commonly nothing more than a clumsy and shapeless 
bit of mixed metaphor; or an approximation to some con¬ 
fused image, of whioh ho precise idea had ever any yhere 
been formed*. Yet surely it requires no argument to prove 
that the first of all virtues in* language is precision and clear¬ 
ness,—precise adaptation to the ideas intended to be expressed, 
and a plain and certain expression of them. To be sure, this 
imposes the twofold necessity of having ideas to express; and of 
perceiving them clearly in the mind before clothing them in 
words; nor is it doubtful that much of the bad writingle eom- 
, plain of arises from the defect in both these essential particulars; 
and from a vain attempt to make a string of words supply the thing 
wanting. Nor is it more to be questioned that simple and just, 
and, above all, correct images, are infinitely preferable to those 
which are overstrained and far-fetched. See how the greater 
painters always did. Far from laying their imaginations under 
contribution, they always copied nature scrupulously. Appelles 
formed his Venus by surveying all the most-famous beauties of 
the Greek islands, and selecting the actual features from the 
whole. Modern painters seek out in nature the, very root, or 
branch, o» rock, or rill, Vhich they would paint; and are always 
manifestly, uneasy and disturbed when they have to depart 
from their actually existing models. Sir ‘'•Walter Scott, whose 
great art lay in exact descriptions of nature and of character, 
was continually in»pursuit ol some piece of natural scenery, or 
some existing character, or some real display of passion or 
feeling; and he would only draw on his own fancy for filljhg 
up the interstices, or supplying vacancies in the models which 
nature furnished. So, when the painter has tovered his can¬ 
vass, he spreads over it a clear, pellucid, almost colourless var¬ 
nish, to soften a,lld harmonize its tints, never to distort or ob¬ 
scure them.' But our,most clumsy and most inventive artists, 
despising nature and her works, will have square blue trees, 
amidst round green rocks, and scarlet lawns watered by yellow 
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streamlets, as far more striking* and surprising; and, having so 
filled in their picture, they must cover it over with a varnish 
which, by way of giving it expression, is so troubled as to let 
*but little of the outline b§ seen through it. And so they con¬ 
ceive that, as Dr Channing hath it, ‘ they are following the laws 
‘ of immortal intellect;’—‘ blending into new forms, and accOrd- 
^‘ing to new affinities;’—‘fulfilling their higher functions of* 
‘lifting the prepared mind from earth to heaven;’—placing 
‘ generous confidence in other ages—uttering oracles whifch futu- 
‘ rity ^rill expound.’ 

If any one thing can be more preposterous than another in all 
this, it is the notion taken up by Dr Channing that plainness and 
simplicity are inconsistent with force. He says in the passage— 
the incredible passage above cited—that though ‘ simplicity and 
‘ perspicuity are important qualities of style, there are vastly 
‘nobler and more important ones, — such as energy and ricli- 
‘ ness;’ as if a man were to say, ‘ Air is good for health, but 
‘ perfume is far better.’. This is exactly the blunder our au- w 
thor has here fallen into. The perfume is useless to men who 
are stifled for want of air; and the access of the air, far from ex- 
cluding^the perfume, is required to waft it. Who ever heard 
before of clearness and simplicity being incompatible, of all 
things, with energy? Why, common parlance almost weds the" 
two together. Thus, we say, ‘ simple energy’—‘ simple and 
‘ energetic ’—and did our critic evdr hear of one Dante ? or, per- 
adventure, of one Homer ? Who ever thought that he was solving 
a riddle, as far as the diction was concerned, when he read the 
energetic passages of those great masters of the sublime ? Not 
only do the . oombinations of the words all present the correct 
solution of the meaning, but the plainest wo/ds are always em¬ 
ployed in all the passages of greatest energy. To give instances 
would be endless. We are stating things of proverbial truth, 
and of every-day observation. A learned divine like Dr Chan¬ 
ning must have often made the same remark on the more power¬ 
ful passages of the Scriptures. The writings of the Greek orators 
and Greek tragedians, as Well as the finest passages of both Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, and Livy are full of similar instances. 

Much of the evil taste of which we complain, no doubt arises 
from the prevalence of periodical writings, and the daily demand 
of the fbading public for matter of amusement or excitement. 
The reader’s' appetite gets thus to be somewhat depraved, by 
being jaded; so that it requires incessant stimulants; and then 
the demand is to be supplied by those who, being allowed a very 
limited time in which to cater for the propensity they have help¬ 
ed to create, must be content to do the best they can; so they 
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drug the potion high which they have not the leisure to make 
delicate ; and, above all, they take the material:? nearest at hand, 
and which may be compounded with the least labduf skill. 
As ever happens in such cases, things act and rfe-aet *o» one 
another; and while the constant and easy supply Of highly, thcrtJgh 
coarsely seasoned matter, vitiates the appetite more qpd more, 
this degradation renders it necessary to make the stuff more 
coarse and more stinging to the palate. 

The necessities of the Quarterly Purveyor are considerably less 
urgent and less hurtful in this respect; but we are very far indeed 
from standing aloof, taking ourselves out of the caste to wh&h we 
belong, and, with folded arms and self-satisfied aspect, thank- 
ing God that we are not as other writers are. Nay, we know, 
we lament, and we complain, that have often had the charge,— 
the awful charge—of dulness, or heaviness, brought against Num¬ 
bers of this Jolirnal, containing various papers of the utmost 
ability, the greatest originality, the purest composition, on sub¬ 
jects of the highest importance,—but,—not variegated or set off by 
what are called brilliant or striking articles. We hope that we 
have not often yielded to such clamours in the exercise of our func¬ 
tions ; but we are conscious, upon the retrospect, of having been 
sometimes compelled to surrender our own better judgment to the 
prevailing taste; although, upon the graver charges which we have 
been discussing, our principle lias uniformly been to abide by the 
standard, long established, of correct taste ; to make head against 
all innovations in it; and to cry down all base coin by whomso¬ 
ever uttered. % 

Yet, let us add, that as evil example is eminently contagious, 
the corruption of which we are complaining has extended to 
works, the composition of which offered no such excuse as the 
necessities of Periodical publication; and the subject of which ren¬ 
dered the offence far more inexplicable. The scientific writ¬ 
ings of later years have been debased by the vitious taste, 
the foolish vanity of running after ornaments on matters that 
deny themselves to the ornamental; and should be content with the 
didactic. The yearly assemblages of scientific men—professedly 
to argue and confer, where .investigation or even' consultation is 
utterly impossible, really to display themselves before multitudes 
wholly incapable of appreciating any valuable matter uttqred 
before them, and only likely to comprehend the trash unavoidably 
spoken upon such occasions—have greatly lowered, the standard 
of taste among our men of science. There lies before us a book 
in which you can perpetually trace an unnatural twisting of the 
subject under consideration for a page or more, and cannot tell 
what it is the author is running after ; till behold a long quota¬ 
tion in blank verse or rhyme makes its appearance, and shows 
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fjfc# to introduce it. Another really writes on 
^Irlcter sciences in trope and metaphor; nor he 
of our mathematicians. A third, and one the 
Vn^t^st^bf <aU, will have it that Laplace's great work is a * kind 
^otecjentifip poem.' Let us hope that the contagion will spread 
no further; or, if it does, that we shall no longer speak of French 
tinsel; for, assuredly, no name of any renown, amongst our neigh* 
hours, can be cited as giving the least countenance to aberrations 
like these. The offenders should learn to be content with their 
owfi domains, and bear in mind, that even if they possessed the 
arts, the inferior arts, of the orator and the poet, to use them on 
their own subjects or in any connexion with these, would be just 
as absurd as if Mr Wordsworth or Mr Campbell were to put 
Euclid into a ballad, or an orator at some public meeting were to 
declaim upon the principles of dynamics.' 

It remains that we say something respecting the substance of 
Dr Channing’s tract; although we have already stated that it is the 
faulty style and the heterodox critical matter which induced us to 
undertake this discussion. Some, however, of the same errors 
also pervade the opinions which he delivers respecting Milton, 
although here we find far more that is valuable and deserving of 
unqualified commendation. He lias a strong and lively sense (as 
who, indeed, in these days has not ?) of the prodigious merits pf 
that great man, both as a poet and a citizen; nor are these, as might 
be expected, lessened in his eyes, by the accident which makes 
the modern and the ancient republican, the Unitarians of the nine* 
tecuth and the seventeenth century, the Independents who abhor 
church establishments on either side of the Atlantic, coincide in 
all their opinions, religious as well as political. Our author’s, 
however, is'a discriminating and sober, not a blind admiration; 
he feels the beauties of the illustrious poet as a critic, not as a 
partizan ; and if he sometimes misplaces his praise, and sometimes 
fancies he is discovering beauties long since well known and uni¬ 
versally admired, we can pardon these little excesses, proceeding, 
as they do, from a laudable fondness for so noble and so inspiring 
a theme. 

Thus, after describing his almost unrivalled sublimity and im¬ 
mense power—though somewhat as if neither Homer nor Dante 
had ever lived—he adds, ‘ His sublimity is in every man’s mouth: 

* is it felt that his poetry breathes a sensibility and tenderness 

* hardly surpassed by its sublimity ?’, After some not very happy 
remarks, and, truth to say, not very intelligible, on ‘ great minds, 

* being masters of their own enthusiasm,’ and ‘ having a sensi- 

* bility more intense and enduring,’ and ( being more self-pos- 
‘ sessed and less perturbed than those of other men, and therefore 

* less observed and felt, except by those who understand, through 
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4 their own consciousness, the workings and 
4 feeling# 4 —he gives instances to prove that^iitWVoqtna write 
with pathos and tenderness. Two are from * ComuW^'a|$T§e <%- 
covery made by Dr Channing through this * congenial- fttelfng 
4 and consciousness’ to other men denied, is the'umndtan pass&ge 
beginning, * Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould.’ Aftefr 
this we are the less surprised at the other unknuitm passage of 

* Paradise Lost,’ now brought to light, painting our first parents 

meeting in the morning, in which every other line is stilj, as 
much the subject of constant quotations as Hamlet’s soliloquy 
— e.g., 4 Heaven’s last best gift,’ the bee 4 extracting liquid rfweet,* 
4 temperate vapours bland,’ &e. &c. But it is as well to note that 
he does not quote a far better instance, and one very much less 
hackneyed by the followers of Dr I'angloss, namely, Adam’s ad¬ 
dress to Eve, beginning, # 

‘ Sweet is the breath of mom when she ascends 
With charm ol eailiest birds,' &c. 

There is a great deal said, and certainly not too much, on the 
character ot Satan; but oH all the magical power displayed by 
the great bard, we believe there is none more transcendent, and 
none where his truly original genius more appears tha* in bis 
picture of Death,—by Milton first made awful and horrid, without 
any mean or low association,—because by him first severed from 
the picture of a skeleton, and involved in impenetrable and ter¬ 
rible obscurity, which lor that very reason, w’e may add in passing, 
Fuseli never should have committed the gross blunder of endea¬ 
vouring to paint, because, for that very reason, the subject was 
necessarily withdrawn from the dominion of the pencil. Indeed, 
nothing is so remarkable as the manner in which Milton always 
sustains the same idea as often as he has occasion to mention the 
dreadful and hated being—never delineating one trait by which 
a pictur^can be formed in the imagination—never realizing a 
lineament in any material form, but ever keeping up the fear and 
the hatred which he had associated with the idea. He is the 

* grisly horror’— 4 the execrable thing’—the 4 grim feature ;’ 
as when he paints, or seems to paint him, delighted at the Fall, 
after describing the joy of vultures over a distant battle which 
they scent from on high— 

* So scented the grim feature, and upturned 
His nostril wide into the murky air, 

Sagacious of his quarry from so far.’ 

But we are falling into Dr Channing’s error— 4 smit with the 
4 love of sacred song :* only it is singular that he should make 
no allusion whatever to this extraordinary portion of 4 Paradise 
Lost.* 

We think, too, that no sound critic of a manly understanding 
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should Lave treated of the subject without entering his prot.est 
against the pedantic, affected displeasure shown by AdclTson upon 
oae famous passage, and all the mote strange in an acknowledged 
wit aftd even humourist, as well as man of undoubted taste; but 
it is plain that the * parson in the tye-wig ' got the better of the 
author of the ‘ Drummer.* We allude to his somewhat sharp cen¬ 
sure on the striking and happy picture of the fiends* mirthful 
joking, perhaps imitated from, or at least suggested by, Dante’s 
fanpous dialogue between iSinon and A'damoin the - ‘Inferno.’ It 
is remarkable that Addison seems really unable to find any other 
matted pf blame in the whole twelve Books; though assuredly the 
harshness of some parts, and the dulness of others, which have, 
as Johnson truly observed, given ‘ Paradise Lost’ so many more 
examiners than readers, might have furnished better scope for 
criticism. 

From the poetry, Dr Channing turns tq the prose writings of 
Milton ; and he at once pronounces it to be a‘ lesson long known 
1 to the initiated, and u Inch the public are now learning, that they 
‘contain passages hardly inferior to.his best poetry, and that 
‘ they are marked throughout with the same vigorous mind 
‘ which*.gave us Paradise Lost' Now, as wc are not amongst 
the initiated, we must take leave to pause upon this dictum, which 
prefaces the eulogy upon obscure composition already cited and 
discussed. We entirely deny the superlative merits of Milton’s 
prose compositions; without, of course, doubting that they have 
great beauties of a certain kind, and contain occasionally fine 
passages. Nor is our denial grounded, as Dr Channing would 
suppose, from his defence of obscurity, upon that or upon their 
difficulty, for indeed we do not see any obscurity or difficulty in 
them; but they are written in a style the reverse of natural; 
the matter is always, or almost always, very inferior to the 
silted diction; the author is ever labouring to lool^big; he 
is making a vast noise, and you cannot tell why; he is writing 
about it, and about it, without coming to the point. Nor is his 
diction, either in the arrangement, or the words, any thing like 
English. Does any one really believe that we should use 
a language such as the following—only remarkable for its 
involution, and for being pompous, whilst it says nothing ? 
It is part of a passage cited by our author as exemplifying 
Milton’s * noble style.’—‘ Conceiving, therefore, this wayward 
‘ subject against Prelaty, the touching whereof is so distasteful 
‘ and disquietous to a number of men, as by what hath been said 
‘ I may deserve of my readers to be credited, that neither envy 
* nor gall hath entered ever upon this controversy, but the en- 
‘ forcement of conscience only, and a preventive fear least the 
‘ omitting of this duty should be against me, when I would store 
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* up to igyself the goo# provision of peaceful hours.’ Nor do 
we much more admire the d^cription of poetry ending with— 

* Whatsoever in religion is holy and sublime, in virtue amiable or 

* grave; whatever hath .passion or admiration in all the changes 

* of that which is called fortune from without, or the wily subtil- 
‘ ties or refluxes of man’s thoughts; all these things, with a solid 
‘ and treatable smoothness, to point out and describe.’ So where 
he alludes to his immortal work then planned, possibly begun, 
he describes it as ‘ not to be raised from the heat of youth or the 

* vapours of wine, like that which flows at waste from the^en of 

* some vulgar amourant, or the trencher fury of a rhyming para- 
( site, nor to be obtained by the provocation of .Dame Memory 
‘ and her syren daughters.’ Again, he speaks of ‘ God and his 

* secretary, conscience,* and ‘a conscience that could retch.’ *The 

prayer at the end of the ‘ Reformation in England’ has been al¬ 
ways much admired; and its impressive and solemn magnificence 
is not denied, any more than that so great an occasion as prayer 
to the Most High justifies lofty diction. Yet how does it con¬ 
clude ? ‘ In supereminence of beatific vision, progressing the 

* dateless and irrevoluble circle of eternity, shall clasp insepar- 

* able hands with joy and bliss in over measure for ever.^ Now, 
when we humbly venture to reject this style altogether (and we 
might give far worse samples, for indeed these are taken from 
the very finest passages), we have on our side no l£ss than the 
high authority of Milton himself, to set against Dr Channing’s. 
Who ever could trace the faintest resemblance to such diction in 
any of those divine compositions, where, being at home, he writes 
at his ease and naturally—walking without stilts, and thinking not 
qf himself but of his great subject ? What line in all the ‘ Para- 
‘ dise Lost’ ever approaches in the l#ast degree to such turgid in¬ 
flation? There all is*simple, and **asy, and light, and natural— 
even where the theme is most lofty, and would excuse, nay, al¬ 
most demand, a swelling in the diction. The truth is, that Mil- 
ton wrote Prose upon a False system, and Poetry on a True. He 
seems to have thought that a man must never write as he would 
speak. Whatever he had got to say must be delivered in an out 
of the way fashion. Not a sentence can be found in all the prose 
works which is easy or natural. Not an idea meets us which a 
person would have expressed in the same" way had he followed 
the simple course of telling us plainly what he thought and meant. 
It is an eternal labour of language, very sonorous doubtless, but 
very often out comes nothing, or but little, from all the heavings 
of the mountain. Ask you an example of the contrast which 
the poetry affords, so as almost to make us fancy he thought and 
talked in blank verse, and only composed when lie sat him doWn. 
to write in prose, ‘ numeris lege solutis?’ It may be found in 
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every line, but certainly in all the finefct passages. Take the 
exquisite address to Eve, already referred to, at almost any part, 
from the beginning, which we have cited, to the end. 

* ‘ But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 

With charm of earliest birds, nor herb, fruit, flower, 

Glittering with dew, nor fragrance after showers, 

Nor grateful evening mild, nor silent night, 

With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon 
Or glittering starlight, without thee are sweet!’ 

So th& famous morning prayer— 

‘ Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling', tune His praise ! 

Ye mists and exhalations, that ascend 
* From hill or streaming lake, dusky or grey, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold ; 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncoloured sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 

Rising or falling, still advance His praise ! 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters sweep, 

Breathe soft or loud; and wave your heads, ye pines, 

Atid every plant, in sign of worship, wave 1 ’ 

Nay, the marvellous description of Death is itself as simple in 
the diction as may be ; and can any thing exceed its power ? In 
all this there is nothing inflated, swollen, unnatural; nothing 
of ‘solid or treatable smoothness*—or e trencher fury*—or 
* flowing at waste ’—or ‘ Dame Memory *—or ‘ conscience God’s 
4 secretary ’—or * conscience retching ’—‘and men splitting their 
‘ faith’,—nothing of ‘ irrevoluble and dateless ’ or ‘ inseparable 
‘ hands*—or even of ‘over measure.* The same language might 
be used in a speech at this «day, where tlje subject was grave, 
and the matter was duly wrought up, and the hearers prepared. 
In all the description of Death, there is not a word above the 
common standard of conversation—not & phrase out of the ordi¬ 
nary way of speaking. Does Dr Channing imagine it to be the 
less powerful because of this plainness ? Indeed, even if many 
inflated passages should be shown in the poetry, what an account 
of a prose style is it to say, that it is always of the same inflation 
with certain passages of a poem undertaking to describe Heaven 
and Hell, and record the battles of devils with the Almighty and 
his seraphic host ? But it is also to be added, that, find out in¬ 
flated passages when you may, and in whatever numbers, the 
admiration of ages has been stamped upon the others, as the 
glory of Milton’s name, and that these others are* written in a 
style as plain, as perspicuous, as natural, as the prose diction is 
turgid and out of nature. 
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Art. X.— The State in its relations with the Church . By W. E. 

Gladstone, Esq., Student of Christ Church, and M. P. for 
Newark. 8vo. Second Edition. London: 1839. 

FT^he author of this volume is a young man of unblemished 
character, and of distinguished parliamentary talents, the 
rising hope of those stern and unbending Tories, who follow, 
reluctantly and mutinously, a leader, whose experience arid 
eloquence are indispensable to them, but whose cautious temper 
and moderate opinions they abhor. It would not be at all 
strange if Mr Gladstone were one of the most unpopular men 
in England. But we believe that we do him no more thait jus¬ 
tice when we say, that his abilities and his demeanour have ob¬ 
tained for him the respect and good will of all parties. His 
first appearance in the character of an author is therefore an in¬ 
teresting event; and it is natural that the gentle wishes of the 
public should go with him to his trial. 

We are much pleased, without any reference to the soundness 
or unsoundness of Mr Gladstone’s theories, to see a ^rave and 
elaborate treatise on an important part of the Philosophy of 
Government proceed from the pen of a young man who is rising 
to eminence in the House of Commons. There is little danger 
that people engaged in the conflicts of active life will be too 
much addicted to general speculation. The opposite vice is that 
which most easily besets them. The times and tides of business 
and debate tarry for no man. A politician must often talk 
and act before he has thought and read. He may be very ill- 
informed respecting a question ; all his notions about it may be 
vague and inaccurate; but speak he must; and if he is a man 
of talents, of tact, and of intrepidity, he soon finds that, even 
under such circumstances, it is possible to speak successfully. 
He finds that there is a great difference between the effect of 
written words, which are perused and reperused in the stillness of 
the closet, and the effect of spoken words, which, set off by the 
graces of utterance and gesture, vibrate for a single moment on 
the ear. He finds that he may blunder without much chance of 
being detected, that he* may reason sophistically, and escape un 
refuted. He finds that, even on knotty questions of trade and 
legislation, he can, without reading ten pages, or thinking ten 
minutes, draw forth loud plaudits, and sit down with the credit 
of having lhade an excellent speech. Lysias, says Plutarch, 
wrote a defence for a man who was to be tried before one of the 
Athenian tribunals. Long before the defendant had learned the 
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speech by heart, he became so much dissatisfied with it, that he 
went in great distress to. the author. “ I was delighted with 
your speeft the first time I read it*; but I liked it less the second 
time, and still less the third time; and now it seems to me to 
be no defence at all.” “ My good friend,” said Lysias, “ you 
quite forget that the judges*are to hear it only once.” The case 
is the same in the English parliament. It would be as idle in an 
orator to waste deep meditation and long research on his speeches, 
ars‘St would be in the manager of a theatre to adorn all the crowd 
of coqrtiers and ladies who cross over the stage in a procession 
with real pearls and, diamonds. It is not by accuracy or profun¬ 
dity that men become the masters of great assemblies. And why 
be at the charge of providing logic of the best quality, when a 
very t inferior article will be equally acceptable ? Why go as deep 
into a question as Burke, only in order to be, like Burke, coughed 
down, or left speaking to green benches and red boxes ? This 
has long appeared to us to be the most serious of the evils which 
4 are to be set off against the many blessings of popular govern¬ 
ment. It is a fine and true saying of Bacon, that reading makes 
a full man, talking a ready man, and writing an exact man. 
The tendency of institutions like those of England, is to en¬ 
courage readiness in public men, at the expense both of fulness 
and of exactness. The keenest and most vigorous minds of every 
generation, minds often admirably fitted for the investigation of 
truth, are habitually employed in producing arguments, such as 
no man of sense would ever put into a treatise intended for pub¬ 
lication,—arguments which are just good enough to be used 
once, when aided by fluent delivery, and pointed language. The 
habit of discussing questions in this way necessarily reacts on 
the intellects of our ablest men; particularly of those who are in¬ 
troduced into parliament at a very early, age, before their minds 
have expanded to full maturity. The talent for debate is deve¬ 
loped in such men to a degree which, to the multitude, seems as 
marvellous as the performances of an Italian improvisatorc. But 
they are fortunate, indeed, if they retain unimpaired the faculties 
which are required for close reasoning, or for enlarged specula¬ 
tion. Indeed, we should sooner expect a great original work on 
political science,—such a work, for example, as the ‘ Wealth of 
* Nations*—-from an Apothecary in a country town, or from a Mi¬ 
nister in the Hebrides, than from a statesman wTio, ever since he 
was one-and-twenty, had been a distinguished debater in the 
House of Commons. 

We, therefore, hail with pleasure, though assuredly hot with 
unmixed pleasure, the appearance of this work. That a young 
politician should. In the intervals afforded by his parliamentary 
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avocations, have constructed and propounded, with much study 
and mental toil, an original theory on a great problem in politics, 
is a circumstance which, abstracted from all consideration of the 
soundness or unsoundness of his opinions, must be considered as 
highly creditable to him. We certainly cannot wish thjit Mr 
Gladstone’s doctrines may become fashionable among public 
men. But we heartily wish that his laudable desire to penetrate 
beneath the surface of questions, and to arrive, by long and in¬ 
tent meditation, at the knowledge of great general laws, were 
much more fashionable than we at all expect it to become. 

Mr Gladstone se'ems to us to be, in many respects/exceed¬ 
ingly well qualified for philosophical investigation. His mind is 
of large grasp ; nor is he deficient in dialectical skill. But he docs 
not give his intellect fair play. There is no want of light, but a 
great want of what Bacon would have called dry light. Whatever 
Mr Gladstone sees is refracted and distorted by a false medium of 
passions and prejudices. His style bears a remarkable analogy 
to his mode of thinking, and indeed exercises great influence Oft 
his mode of thinking. His rhetoric, though often good of its 
kind, darkens and perplexes the logic which it should illustrate. 
Half his acuteness and diligence, with a barren imagination and 
a scanty vocabulary, would have saved him from almost all his 
mistakes. He has one gift most dangerous to a speculator,—a 
vast command of a kind of language, grave and majestic, but of 
vague and uncertain import,—of a kind of language which affects 
us much in the same way in which the lofty diction of the chorus 
of Clouds affected the simple-hearted Athenian. • 

£ yn Toy Qi'iyfttiTOf, £f /ipor, xx) Mftror, xx} rtpxiefhf. 

When propositions have been established, and nothing remaius 
but to amplify and decorate them, this dim magnificence may be 
in place. But if it is admitted into a demonstration, it is very 
much worse than absolute nonsense;—just as that transparent 
haze, through which the sailor secs capes and mountains of false 
sizes, and in false bearings, is more dangerous # than utter dark¬ 
ness. Now, Mr Gladstone is fond of employing the phraseology 
of which we speak in those parts of his work which require the 
utmost perspicuity and precision of which human language is 
capable; and in this way, he deludes first himself, and then his 
readers. The foundations of his theory, which ought to be but¬ 
tresses of adamant, are made out of the flimsy materials which 
are fit only for perorations. This fault is one which no subse¬ 
quent care or industry can correct. The more strictly Mr Glad¬ 
stone reasons on his premises, the more absurd are the conclusions 
which he brings out; and when at last his Jbod Sense and gqqd 
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nature Tecoil from the horrible practical inferences to which his 
theory leads, he is reduced sometimes to take refuge in arguments 
inconsistent with his fundamental doctrines; and sometimes to 
escape from the legitimate consequences of his false principles, 
under cover of equally false history. 

It would be unjust not to say, that this book, though not a 
good book, shows more talent than many good books. It abounds 
with eloquent and ingenious passages. It bears the signs of 
mudh patient thought. It is written throughout with excellent 
taste, apd excellent temper; nor does it, so far as we have ob¬ 
served, contain one expression unworthy of a gentleman, a scho¬ 
lar, or a Christian. But the doctrines which are put forth in it 
appear to us, after full and calm consideration, to be false; to be 
in thediighest degree pernicious; to be such as, if followed out 
in practice to their legitimate consequences, would inevitably 
produce the dissolution of society: and for this opinion, we shall 

S roceed to give our reasons with that freedom which the import- 
hce of the subject requires, and which Mr Gladstone, both by 
precept and by example, invites us to use, but, we hope, without 
rudeness, and, we are sure, without malevolence. 

BeforeSve enter on an examination of this theory, we wish 
to guard ourselves against one misconception. It is possible 
that some persons who have read Mr Gladstone’s book care¬ 
lessly, and others who have merely heard in conversation, or seen 
in a newspaper, that the member for Newark has written in 
defence of the Church of England against the supporters of 
the Volunfar)HSystem, may imagine that we are writing in defence 
of the voluntary system, and that we desire the abolition of the 
Established Church. This is not the ease. It^ would be as un¬ 
just to accuse us of attacking the Church, because we attack Mr 
Gladstone’s doctrines, as it would be to accuse Locke of wishing 
for anarchy, because he refuted Filmer’s patriarchal theory of go¬ 
vernment ; or to accuse Blaekstone of recommending the confis¬ 
cation of ecclesiastical property, because he denied that the right 
of the rector to tithe was derived from the Levitical law. It is to be 
observed, that Mr Gladstone rests his case on entirely new grounds; 
and does not differ more widely from us than from some of those 
who have hitherto been considered as the most illustrious cham¬ 
pions of the Church. He is not content with the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
‘ Polity,* and rejoices that the latter part of that celebrated work 
‘ does not carry with it the weight of 'Hooker’s plenary autho- 
* rity.’ He is not content with Bishop Warburton’s 4 Alliance 
‘ of Church and State.’ 4 The propositions of that work gene- 
4 rally,’ he sav s, * fpe to be received with qualificationand he 
agrees with Bolingbroke in thinking, that WarbuitonV whole 
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theory rests on a fiction. He is still less satisfied with Paley’s 
Defence of the Church, which he pronounces to be * tainted by 

* the original vice of false ethical principles,* and ‘ full of the seeds 

* of evil.’ He conceives that Dr Chalmers has taken a partial 
view of the subject, and f put forth much questionable matter.’ 
In truth, on almost every point on which we are opposed to Mr 
Gladstone, we have on our side the authority of some divine, 
eminent as a defender of existing establishments. 

Mr Gladstone’s whole theory rests on this great fundamental 
proposition,—that the Propagation of Religious Truth is one of 
the principal Ends of Government, as government. If Mr Glad¬ 
stone has not proved this proposition, his system vanishes at 
once. m 

We are desirous, before we enter on the discussion of this im¬ 
portant question, to point out clearly a distinction which, though 
very obvious, seems to be overlooked by many excellent people. 
In their opinion, to say that the ends of government are tempo¬ 
ral and not spiritual, is tantamount to saying, that the temporal 
welfare of man is of more importance than his spiritual welfare. 
But this is an entire mistake. The question is not whether spi¬ 
ritual interests be or be not superior in importance trf*temporal 
interests; but whether the machinery which happens at any mo¬ 
ment to be employed for the purpose of protecting certain tem¬ 
poral interests of a society, be necessarily such a machinery as is 
fitted to promote the spiritual interests of that society. It is 
certain, that without a division of duties the world could not go 
on. It is of very much mpre importance, that men should have 
food than that they should have pianofortes. Yet it by no 
means follows, that every pianoforte-maker ouglft to add the 
business of a baker to his own; for if he did so, we should have 
both much worse music, and much worse bread. It is of much 
more importance that the knowledge of religious truth should be 
widely diffused, than that the art of sculpture should flourish 
among us. Yet it by no means follows, that the Royal Academy 
ought to unite with its present functions those of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, to distribute theological tracts, 
to send forth missionaries, to turn out Nollekens for being a Ca¬ 
tholic, Bacon for being a Methodist, and Flaxman for being a 
Swedenborgian. For the effect of such folly would be, that we 
should have the worst possible academy of arts, and the worst 
possible society for the promotion of Christian knowledge. The 
community, it is plain, would be thrown into universal confusion* 
if it were supposed to be the duty of every association, which is 
formed for one good object, to promote every other good object. 

As to some of the ends of civil, government, all' people are 
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agreed. That it is designed to protect our persons and our pro¬ 
perty,—that it is designed to compel us to satisfy our wants, not 
by rapine, but by industry,—that it is designed to compel us to 
decide our differences, not by the strong hand, but by arbitra¬ 
tion,—that it is designed to direct our whole force, as that of one 
man, against any other society which may offer us injitry,—these 
are pro'positions which will hardly be disputed. 

Now these are matters in which man, without any reference 
to any higher being, or tS any future state, is very deeply in¬ 
terested. Every man, be he idolater, Mahometan, Jew, rapist, 
Socini&n,' Deist, or Atheist* naturally loves life, shrinks from 
pain, desires those comforts which can be enjoyed only in com¬ 
munities where property is seqpre. To be murdered, to be tor- 
tured^ to be robbed, to be sold into slavery, to be exposed to the 
outrages of gangs of foreign banditti calling themselves patriots 
— these are evidently evils from which men of ev^ry religion, 
and men of no religion, wish to be protected ; and therefore it 
will hardly be disputed that men of every religion, and of no re¬ 
ligion, have thus far a common interest in being well governed. 

But the hopes and fears of man are not limited to this short 
life and fcg this visible world. He finds himself surrounded by 
the signs of a power and wisdom higher than his own ; and, in 
all ages and nations, men of all orders of intellects, from Bacon 
and Newton down to the rudest tribes of cannibals, have be¬ 
lieved in the existence of some superior mind. Thus far the 
voice of mankind is almost unanimous. But whether there be 
one -God or many—what may be his natural and what his moral 
attributes—in what relation his creatures stand to him—whether 
he have eve*: disclosed himself to us by any other revelation 
than that which is written in all the parts of the glorious and 
well-ordered world which he has made—whether his revelation 
be contained in any permanent record—how that record should 
be interpreted, 'and whether it have pleased him to appoint any 
unerring interpreter on earth—these are questions respecting 
which there exists the widest diversity of opinion, and respecting 
which the great majority of our race has, ever since the dawn 
of regular history, been deplorably in error. 

Now here are two great objects :—One is the protection of 
the persons and estates of citizens from injury ; the other is the 
propagation of religious truth. No two objects more entirely 
distinct can well be imagined. The former belongs wholly to 
the visible and tangible world in which we live; the latter 
belongs to that higher world which is beyond the reach of our ' 
senses. The former belongs to this life; the latter to that which 
is to come. Men who are perfectly agreed as to the importance 
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of the former object, and as to the way of attaining it, differ as 
widely as possible respecting the latter object. We must, there¬ 
fore, pause before we admit that the persons, be they who they 
may, who are intrusted with power for the promotion of the 
former object,' ought always to use that power for the promotion 
of the latter object. 

Mr Gladstone conceives that the duties of governments are 
paternal j—a doctrine which we shall not believe^ill he can show 
us some government which loves its subjects as a father lovqs a 
child, and which is as superior in intelligence to its subjects as 
a father is superior to a child. He tells us, in lofty though 
somewhat indistinct language, that te Government occupies in 
moral the place of to wav in physical science.” If government 
be indeed to wav in moral, science, we do not understand why 
rulers should not assume all the functions which Plato asifigned 
to them. Why should they not take away the child from the 
mother, select the nurse, regulate the school, overlook the play¬ 
ground, fix the hours of labour and of recreation, prescribe 
what ballads shall be sung, what tunes shall be played, what 
books shall be read, what physic shall be swallowed?—Why 
should not they choose our wives, limit our expenses,^and stint 
us to a certain number of dishes, of glasses of wine, and of cups 
of tea ? Plato, whose hardihood in speculation was perhaps 
more wonderful than any other peculiarity of his extraordinary 
mind, and who shrank from nothing to which his principles 
led, went this whole length, Mr Gladstone is not so intrepid. 
He contents himself with laying down this proposition—that, 
whatever be the body which in any community is employed to 
protect the persons and property of men, that body ought also, 
in its corporate capacity, to profess a religion, to employ its 
power for the propagation of that religion, and to require con¬ 
formity to that religion, as an indispensable qualification for all 
civil office. He distinctly declares that he does not in this pro¬ 
position confine his view to orthodox governments, or even to 
Christian governments. The circumstance that a religion is 
false does not,«he tells us, diminish the obligation of governors, 
as such, to uphold it. If they neglect to do so, ‘ we cannot,’ 
he says, ‘ but regard the fact as aggravating the case of the 
‘ holders of such creed.’ ‘ I do not scruple to affirm,’ he adds, 
* that, if a Mahometan conscientiously believes his religion to 
‘ come from God, and to teach divine truth, he must believe 
1 fhat truth to be beneficial* and beneficial beyond all other 
( things to the soul of man; and he must, therefore, and 'pught 
‘ to desire its extension, and to use* for its extension all proper 
( and legitimate means; and that, if such Mahometan be a 
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‘ prince, lie ought to count among those means the application 
* of whatever influence or funds he may lawfully have at his 
disposal for such purposes.’ * 

Surely, this is a hard saying. Before we admit that the Em¬ 
peror Julian, in employing the influence and the funds at his 
disposal for the extinction of Christianity, was doing no more 
than his duty—before we admit that the Arian, Theodorie, would 
have committed a crime if he had suffered a single believer, in 
the. divinity ofvllhrist to hold any civil employment in Italy— 
before we admit that the Dutch Government is bound to exclude 
from office all members of the Church of England; the King of 
Bavaria to exclude from office all Protestants; the Great Turk 
to exclude from office all Christians; the King of Ava to exclude 
from office all who hold the unity of, God—we think ourselves 
entitled to demand very full and accurate'demonstration. When 
the consequences of a doctrine are so startling, we may well re¬ 
quire that its foundations shall be very solid. 

The following paragraph is a specimen of the. arguments by 
which Mr Gladstone has, as he conceives, established his great 
fundamental proposition :— ^ 

‘ We nfty state the same proposition in a more general form, in which 
it surply must command universal assent. Wherever there is power in 
the universe, that power is the property of God, the King of that uni¬ 
verse—his property of right, however fora time withholden or abused. 
Now this property is, as it were, realized, is used according to the will 
of the owner, when it is used for the purposes he has ordained, and in 
the tempert)f mercy, justice, truth, and faith, which he has taught us. 
But those principles never can be truly, never can be permanently, en¬ 
tertained in the human breast, except by a continual reference to their 
source, and tfie supply of the Divine grace. The powers, therefore, 
that dwell in individuals acting as a government, as well as those that 
dwell in individuals acting for themselves, can only be secured for right 
uses by applying to them a religion.’ 

Here are propositions of vast and indefinite extent, conveyed 
in language which has a certain obscure dignity and sanctity,— 
attractive, we doubt not, to many minds. But the moment that 
we examine these propositions closely,—the moment that we 
bring them to the test by running over but a very few of the 
particulars which are included in them, we find them to be false 
and extravagant. This doctrine which ‘ must surely command 
‘ universal assent’ is, that every association of human beings 
which exercises any power whatever—that is to say, every as¬ 
sociation of human beings—-is bound, as such association, to pro¬ 
fess a religion. Imagine the effect which would follow if this 
principle were really in force during four-and-twenty hours. 
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Take one instance out of a million:—-A stage-coach company 
has power over its horses. This power is the property of God. 
It is used according to the.will of God when it is used with 
mercy. But the principle of mercy can never be truly or per¬ 
manently entertained in the, human breast without continual 
reference to God. The powers, therefore, that dwell in indivi¬ 
duals, acting as a stage-coach company, can only be secured for 
right uses by applying to them a religion. Every . stage-coach 
company ought, therefore, in its collective capacity, to profess 
some one faith,—to have its articles, and its public worship, and 
its tests. That this conclusion, and an infinite number gf other 
conclusions equally Grange, follow of necessity from Mr Glad¬ 
stone’s principle, is as certain as it is that two and two make 
four. .And if the legitimate conclusions be so absurd, there 
must be something unsound in the principle. • 

We will quote another passage of the same sort:— 

• Why, then, we now come to ask, should the governing body in a 
state profess a religion ? First, because it is composed of individnal 
men; and they, being appointed to act in a definite moral capacity, 
must sanctify their acts done in that capacity by the offices of religion; 
inasmuch as the acts cannot otherwise be acceptable to God, oranytbing 
but sinful and punishable in themselves. And whenever v/e turn our 
face away from God in our conduct, we are living atheistically. . . . 

. . . In fulfilment, then, of his obligations as an individnal, the 

statesman must be a worshipping man. But his acts are public—the 
powers and instruments with which he works are public—acting under 
and by the authority of the law, he moves at his word ten thousand 
subject arms; and because such energies are thus essentially public, 
and wholly out of the runge of mere individual agency $ they must be 
sanctified not only by the private personal prayers and .piety of those 
who fill public situations, but also by*public acts of the men composing 
the public body. They must offer prayer and praise in their public ana 
collective character—in that character wherein they constitute the organ 
of the nation, an^wield its collected force. Wherever there is a reason- 
ing agency, there is a moral duty and responsibility involved in it.. The 
governors are reasoning agents for the nation, in their conjoint acts aa 
such. And therefore there must be attached to this agency, as that 
without which none of our responsibilities can be met, a religion. And 
this religion must be that of the conscience of the governor, or none.’ 

Here again we find propositions, of vast sweep, and of sound 
so orthodox and solemn, that many good people, we doubt not, 
have been greatly edified by it. But let us examine the words 
closely, and it will immediately become plain that, if these prin¬ 
ciples be once admitted, there is an end of all society. No 
CQtnbination can be formed for any purpose of mutual help,—for 
trade, for public works, for the relief of the sick or the poor, fo* 
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the promotion of art or science, unless the members of the com¬ 
bination agree in their theological opinions. Take any such 
combination at random—the London and Birmingham Railway " 
Company, for example—and observe to what consequences Mr 
Gladstone's arguments inevitably lead. * Why should the Direc- 
‘ tors of the Railway Company, in theircollective capacity, profess 

* a religion? First, because the direction is composed of individual 

* men appointed to act in a definite moral capacity—bound to 

4 lopk carefully to the property, the limbs, and the lives of their* 
4 fellow-creatures—bound to act diligently for their constituents 
4 —bound to govern their servants with humanity and justice— 

4 bound to fulfil with fidelity manyimportant contracts. They must, 

* therefore, sanctify their acts by the offices of religion, or these - 
4 acts will be sinful and punishable in themselves. In fulfilment, 

4 thefi, of his obligations as an individual, the Director bf the 

* London and Birmingham Railway Company must be a wor- 
4 shipping man. But his acts are public. He acts for a body. 

4 He moves at his word ten thousand subject arms. And because 
4 these energies are outof the range of his mere individual agency, 

4 they must be sanctified by public acts of devotion. The Rail- 
4 way Directors must offer prayer and praise in their public and 
4 collective character,* in that character wherewith they constitute 
4 the organ of the Company, and wield its collected power. 

4 Wherever there is reasoning agency, there is moral responsi- 
4 bility. The Directors are reasoning agents for the Company*. 

4 And therefore there must be attached to this agency, as that 
4 without which none of our responsibilities can be met—a religion. 

4 And this religion must be that of the conscience of the Director 
4 himself, or none. There must be public worship and a test. 

4 No Jew, no Socinian, no Presbyterian, no Catholic, no Quaker, 

4 must be permitted to .be the organ of the Company, and to 
4 wield its collected force.' Would Mr Gladstone really defend 
this proposition ? We are sure that he would «ot; but we are 
sure that to this proposition, and to innumerable similar propo¬ 
sitions, his reasoning inevitably leads. 

Again,— 

‘ * National will ai^l agency are indisputably one, binding either a dis¬ 

sentient minority or the subject body, in a manner that nothing but the 
recognition of the doctrine of national personality can justify. National 
honour and good faith are words in every one’s mouth. How do they 
less imply a personality in nations than the duty towards God, for which a 
we now contend ? They are strictly and essentially distinct from the 
honour and good faith of the individuals composing the nation. France 
is a person to us, and we to her. A wilful injury done to her is a m&al 
act, and a moral act quite distinct from the acts of all the individuals 
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-composing the nation. Upon broad facts Tike these wd may rest, with¬ 
out resorting to the more WChnical proof, which the laws afford In their 
manneirof dealing with corporations. If, then, a nation have unity of 
vfiH, have ffervading sympathies, have the capability of reward and suf¬ 
fering contingent upon its acts, shall we deny its responsibility; its need 
of a religion to meet that responsibility ? .... A nation, then, 

having a personality, lies under the obligation, like the individuals com¬ 
posing its governing body, of sanctifying the acts of that personality by 
the offices of religion, and thus we have a new and imperative ground 
for the existence of a state religion.’ 

A new ground, certainly, but whether very imperative^ may be 
doubted. Is it not 'perfectly clear, that this argument applies 
with exactly as much force to every combination of human beings 
for a common purpose, as to governments P Is there any such 
combination in the wtfrld, whether technically a corporatfbn or 
not, which has not this collective personality from which Mr 
Gladstone deduces such extraordinary consequences ? Look at 
banks, insurance offices, dock companies, canal companies, gas 
companies, hospitals, dispensaries, associations for the relief of 
the poor, associations for apprehending malefactors, associations 
of medical pupils for procuring subjects, associations of country 
gentlemen for keeping fox-hounds, book societies, benefit socie¬ 
ties, clubs of all ranks, fiom those which have lined Pall-Mall 
and St James’s Street with their palaces, down to the £ £fee«and- 
^easy’ which meets in the shabby parlour of a village inn. Is there 
a single one of these combinations to which Mr Gladstone’s 
argument will not apply as well as to the State ? In all these 
combinations—in the Bank of England, for example, or in the 
Athenaeum club—the will and agency of the society are one, and 
bind the dissentient minority. The Bank and the Athenaeum 
have a good faith and a justice different from the good faith and 
justice of the individual members. The Bank is a person to 
those who deposit bullion with it. The Athenaeum is a person 
to the butcher and the wine-merchant. If the Athenaeum keeps 
money at the Bank, the two societies are as much persons to each 
other as England and France. Either society may increase # in 
prosperity; either may fall into difficulties. If, then, they have 
this unity of will; if they are capatife of doing.and su^eringgood* 
and evil, carf we, to use Mr Gladstone’s words, ^kdeny their re- 
£ sponsibijity, or their need of a religion to xneel' that responsf- 
* bility?’ Joist-stock banks, therefore, and clubs, £ having % 
‘ personality, lie under the necessity of sanctifying th# persop#- 
£ lity by the offices of religionand thus we have * a new and 
£ imperative ground’ for requiring all the directors and cleric 
.o? joint-stock banks, and all the officers of clubs, to qualify fey 
taWng the sacrament. 
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i«* that Mr Gted§to?$ hap fallen in|o,Mi urwfYsry, 

. ion among *nen »f less talents than, his own. It .is not 

nnusual for a person who is eager to prove a particular Aoppsi* 
tlpn, to assume a major of huge extent, which incudes thsEt 
particular proposition, without ever reflecting that it includes a 
great deal more. The fatal facility With whioh Mr Gladstone 
multiplies expressions Stately and sonorous, but of indeterminate 
meaning, eminently qualifies him to practise -this sleight on 
himself and on his readers. He lays down'broad general doctrines 
about power, when the only power of which he is thinking is the 
power of governments,—about conjoint action, when the only 
conjoint action of which he is thinking is the conjoint action of 
citizens in a state. He first resolves on his conclusion. He 
then makes a major of most comprehensive dimensions: and, 
having satisfied himself that it contains c his conclusion, never 
troubles himself about what else it may contain. And, as soon 
as we examine it, we find that it contains an infinite number of 
conclusions, every one of which is a monstrous absurdity. 

It is perfectly true, that it would be a very good thing if all 
the members ot all the associations in the world were men of 
sound religious views. We have no doubt that a good Christian 
will be under the guidance of Christian principles, in his conduct 
as director of a canal company or steward of a charity dinner. 
If he were,—to recur to a case which .e before put,—a member 
of a stage-coach company, he would, in that capacity, remem¬ 
ber that ‘ a righteous man regardeth the life of his beast/ 
But it does not follow that every association of men must there¬ 
fore, as such association, profess a religion. It is evident that 
many great qnd useful objects can be attained in this world only 
by co-operation. It is equally evident that there cannot be 
efficient co-operation, if men proceed on the principle that they 
must not co-operate for one object unless they agree about oth#» 
objects. Nothing seems to us more beautiful or admirable in 
our social system, than the facility with which thousands of peo¬ 
ple, who perhaps agree only on a single point, combine their 
energies for the purpose of carrying that single point. We see 
daily instances of this. Two men, one of them obstinately pre¬ 
judiced against missions, thither president of a missionary so¬ 
ciety, sit together at the hoard of an hospital, and heartily concur 
in measures for the health and comfort of the patients. Two 
aneu, one of whom is a zealous supporter and th^other v a zealous 
opponent *>f the system pursued in Lancaster’s schools, meet at 
the Mendicity Society, and actiogether with the utmost cordiality. 
The general rule we take to be undoubtedly this, that it#s 
lawful and expedient for men to unite in an association for the 
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promotion of a good object) though they riitydiffer with respect 
to other objects of still higher importance# 

Jt will hardly be denied tffat the security of the persons and 
property of men is a good object, and that the best Way, indeed 
the only way, of promoting that object is to combine man toge¬ 
ther in certain great corporations,—which are called States. These 
corporations, are very variously, and, for the most part, very im¬ 
perfectly organized. Many of them abound with frightful abuses. 
But it seems reasonable to believe that the worst that ever Ex¬ 
isted was, on the whole, preferable to ompletc anarchy. 

Now, reasoning from analogy, we snould say that theSte great 
corporations would, like all other associations, be likely to attain 
their end iqpst perfectly if that end were kept singly in view; 
and th^t to refuse thp services of those who are admirably # qua- 
lified to promote ihat end, because they are not also qualified 
to promote some other end, however excellent, seems at first 
sight as unreasonable asitwmuld be to provide, that nobody who 
was not a fellow of the Antiquarian Society should be a go¬ 
vernor of the Eye Infirmary ; or that nobody who was not 
a member of the Society for promoting Christianity among the 
Jews should be a trustee of the Theatrical Fund. ? 

It is impossible to name any collection of human beings to 
which Mr Gladstone’s reasonings would apply more strongly 
than to an army. Where shall we find more complete unity of 
action than in an army ? Where else do so many human beings 
implicitly obey one ruling mind ? What other ma^ is there 
•which moves so much like one man ? Where is such tremendous 
power intrusted to those who command ? Where is so awful a 
responsibility laid upon them ? If Mr Gladstone has made out, 
as he conceives, an imperative necessity for a State Religion, much 
more has he made it out to be imperatively necessary that every 
Army should, in its collective capacity, profess a religion. Is he 
prepared to adopt this consequence? * 

On the morning of the 13th of August, in the year 1704, two 
great captains, equal in authority, united by close private and 
public ties, but of different creeds, prepared for a battle, on 
|the event of which were staked the liberties of Europe. Marl¬ 
borough had passed a part of the night in prayer, and before day¬ 
break received the sacrament according to the rites of the Church 
of England. He then hastened to join Eugene, who had probably 
just confeHed himself to a Popish priest. The generals consulted 
together, formed their plan in concert, and repaired each, to his 
owp post. Marlborough gave orders for public prayers. The 
Eftglish chaplains read the service at the head of the English 
regiments. The Calvinistic chaplains of the Dutch army, with 
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heads on which hand of Bishop had never been laid, poured 
forth their supplications in front of their countrymen. In the 
mean time, the Danes might listen*to their Lutheran ministers; 
and Capuchins might encourage the Austrian squadrons, and pray 
to the Virgin foT a blessing on the arms of the Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire. The battle commences, and these men of various religions 
all act like members of one body. The Catholic andLthe Protes¬ 
tant general exert themselves to assist, and to surpass each other. 
Before sunset the Empire is saved. France has lost in a day the 
fruits of eighty years of intrigue and of victory. And the allies, 
after conquering together, return thanks to God separately, each 
after his own form of worship. Now, is this practical atheism ? 
Would any man in his* senses say, that, because th^allied army 
had pnity of action and a common interest, and because a heavy 
responsibility lay on its Chiefs, it was therefore imperatively ne¬ 
cessary that the Army should, as an Army, have one established 
religion—that Eugene should be deprived of his command for 
being a Catholic — that all *the Dutch and Austrian colonels 
should be broken for not subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles ? 
Certainly not. The most ignorant grenadier on the field of 
battle woypld have seen the absurdity of such a proposition. ‘ I 
know,’ he would have said, ‘ that the Prince of Savoy goes to 
mass, and that our Corporal John cannot abide it; but what has 
the mass to do with the taking of the village of Blenheim ? The 
prince wants to beat the French, and so does Corporal John. If 
we stand by each other we shall most likely beat them. If we 
send all tne Papists and Dutch away, Tallard will have every 
man of us.’—Mr Gladstone himself, we imagine, would admit that 
our honest grenadier had the best of the argument; and if so, 
what follows? Even this : that all Mr Gladstone’s general prin¬ 
ciples about power, and responsibility, and personality, and con¬ 
joint action, must be given up ; and that, if his theory is to stand 
ft all, it must stand on some other foundation. 

We have now, we conceive, shown that it may ]>e proper to 
form men into combinations for important purposes, which com¬ 
binations shall have unity and common interests, and shall be 
under the direction of rulers intrusted-with great power and lying^ 
under solemn responsibility ; and yet that it may be highly impro¬ 
per that these combinations should, as such, profess any one 
system of religious belief, or perform any joint act of religious 
worship. How, then, is it proved that this may not He the case 
with some of those great combinations which we call States ? 
We firmly believe that it is the case with some states. We firmly 
believe that there are communities in which it would be as absurd 
to mix up theology with government, as it would have been in 
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the right wing of the allied army at Blenheim to commence a 
controversy with the left wing, in the middle of the battle, about 
purgatory and the worship of images. 

• It is the duty, Mr Gladstone tells us, of the persons, be they 
who they may, who hold supreme power in the state, to employ 
that power in order to promote whatever they may deem to be 
theological Jjruth. Now, surely, before he can call on us to ad¬ 
mit this proposition, he is bound to prove that these persons are 
likely to do more good than harm by so employing their power. 
The first question is, whether a government, proposing to itself 
the propagation of religious truth, as one of its principal ends, 
is more likely to lead the people right, than to lead them wrong ? 
Mr Gladstone evades this question, and perhaps it was his wisest 
course to do so. 

• • 

‘ If,’ says he, ‘the government he good, let it have its natural duties 
and powers at its command; but, if not good, let it be made so. . 

We follow, therefore, the true course in looking first for the true fit*, 
or abstract conception of a government, of course with allowance for 
the evil and frailty that are in man, and then in examining whether 
there be comprised in that ih« a capacity and consequent duty on the 
part of a government to lay down any laws, or devote anj^means for 
the purposes of religion,—in short, to exercise a choice upon religion.’ 

Of course, Mr Gladstone has a perfect right to argue any ab¬ 
stract question; provided he will constantly bear in mind that it is 
only an abstract question that he is arguing. Whether a perfect 
government would or would not be a good machinery for tne pro¬ 
pagation of religious truth, is certainly a harmless, and may, for 
aught we know, be an edifying subject of enquiry. But it is 
very impoitant that we should remember, that theie is not, and 
never has been any such government in the world. There is no 
harm at all in enquiring what course a stone thrown into the air 
would take, if the law of gravitation did not operate. But the 
consequences would be unpleasant, if the enquirer, as soon as he 
had finished*his calculation, were to begin to throw stones about 
in all directions, without considering that his conclusion rests on 
a false hypothesis; and that his projectiles, instead of flying away 
' through infinite space, will speedily return in parabolas, and 
break the windows and heads of his neighbours. 

It is very easy to say that governments are good, or, if not 
good, ought to be made so. But what is meant by good govern¬ 
ment? And how are all the bad governments in the world to be 
made good ? And of what value is a theory which is true only 
on a supposition in the highest degree extravagant ? 

"We do not admit that, if a government were, for all its tem¬ 
poral ends, as perfect as human frailty allows, such government 
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would, therefore, be necessarily qualified to propagate true reli¬ 
gion. For we see that the fitness of governments to propagate 
true religion is by no means proportioned to their fitness for the 
temporal ends of their institution. Looking at individuals, w<? 
Bee that the princes under whose rule nations have been most 
ably protected from foreign and domestic disturbance, and have 
made the most rapid advances in civilisation, have been by no 
means good teachers of divinity. Take, for example, the best 
French sovereign,— Henry the Fourth, a king who restored order, 
terminated a terrible civil war, brought the finances into an ex- 
cellent^ondition, made his country respected throughout Europe, 
and endeared himself to the great body of the people whom he 
ruled. Yet this man was twice a Huguenot; and twice a Papist. 
He was, as Davila hints, strongly suspected of having no reli¬ 
gion *at all in theory ; and was certainly not much under religious 
restraints in his practice. Take the Czar Peter,—the Empress 
Catharine,—Frederick the Great. It will surely not be dis¬ 
puted that these sovereigns, with all their faults, were, if we 
consider them with reference merely to the temporal ends of 
government, far above the average of-merit. Considered as 
theological guides, Mr Gladstone would probably put them 
below thS most abject drivellers of the Spanish branch of the 
house of Bourbon. Again, when we pass from individuals to 
systems, we by no means find that the aptitude of governments 
for propagating religious truth is proportioned to their aptitude 
for secular functions. Without being blind admirers either of 
the French, or of the American institutions, we think it clear 
that the persons and property of citizens are better protected in 
France and in New England than in almost any society that now 
exists, or that has ever existed, very much better, certainly, than 
under the orthodox rule of Constantine or Theodosius. But 
neither the government of France, nor that of New England, is 
bo organized as to be fit for the propagation of theological doc¬ 
trines. Nor do we think it improbable, that the most serious 
religious errors might prevail in a state, which, considered merely 
with reference to temporal objects, might approach far nearer 
than any that has ever been known to the of what a state 
should be. 

But we shall leave this abstract question, and look at the world 
as we find it. Does, then, the way in which governments gene¬ 
rally obtain thou power, make it at all probable that they will be 
more favourable to orthodoxy than to heterodoxy ? A nation of 
barbarians pours down on a rich and unwarlike empire, enslaves 
the people, portions out the land, and blends the institutions which 
it finds in the cities with those which it has brought from the 
woods, A handful of daring adventurers from a civilized nation, 
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wander to some savage country, and reduce the aboriginal race, 
to bondage. A successful generftl turns his arms against the 
state which he serves. A society, made brutal by oppression, rises 
madly on its masters, sweeps away all old laws and usages, 
and, when its first paroxysm of rage is over, sinks down pas¬ 
sively under any form of polity which may spring out df the 
chaos. A chief of a party, as at Florence, becomes imper¬ 
ceptibly a sovereign and the founder of a dynasty. . A cap¬ 
tain of mercenaries,, as at Milan, seizes on a city, and by,the 
sword makes himself its ruler. An elective senate, as at Venice, 
usurps permanent and hereditary power. It is in events # such as 
these that governments have generally originated; and we call 
see nothing in such events to warrant us in believing that the 
governments thus called into existence will be peculiarly well 
fitted to distinguish between religious truth and heresy. • 

When, again, we look at the constitutions of governments 
which have become settled, we find no great security for the 
orthodoxy of rulers. One magistrate holds power because his 
name was drawn out of a*purse; another, because liis father 
held it before him. There are representative systems of aU 
sorts,—large constituent bodies, small constituent bodies, uni¬ 
versal suffrage, high pecuniary qualifications. We s£e that, for 
the temporal ends of government, some of these constitutions 
are very skilfully constructed, and that the very worst of them 
is preferable to anarchy. But it passes our understanding to 
comprehend what connexion any one of them has with theo¬ 
logical truth. 

And how stands the fact ? Have not almost all the govern¬ 
ments in the world always been in the wrong on religious subjects ? 
Mr Gladstone, we imagine, Would say, that, except in the time 
of Constantine, of Jovian, and of a very few of their successors, 
and occasionally in England since the Reformation, no govern¬ 
ment has ever been sincerely friendly to the pure and apostolical 
Church of Christ. If, therefore, it be true that every ruler ig 
bound in conscience to use his power for the propagation of his 
own religion, it will follow that, for one ruler 1 who has been 
bound in conscience to use his power for the propagation of 
truth, a thousand have been bound in conscience to use their 
power for the propagation of falsehood. Surely this is a con¬ 
clusion from which common sense recoils. Surely, if experience* 
shows that a certain machine, when used to produce a certain 
effect, does not produce that effect once in a thousand times, but 
produces, in the vast majority of cases, an effect directly contrary* 
we cannot be wrong in saying, that it is not a machine of which 
the principal end is to be so used. 
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•;* If» indeed, the magistrate would content himself with laying 
•his opinions and reasons before the people, and would leave the 
people, uncorrupted by hope or fear* to judge for themselves, we 
should see little reason to apprehend that his interference in favour 
of error would be seriously prejudicial to the interests of truth. 
Nor do we, as will hereafter be seen, object to his taking this 
jcourse, when it is compatible with the efficient discharge of his 
more especial duties. But this will not satisfy Mr Gladstone. He 
would have the magistrate resort to means which have a great ten¬ 
dency to make malcontents, to make hypocrites, to make careless 
nominal conformists, but no tendency whatever to produce honest 
and rational conviction. It seems to us quite dear that an enquirer 
who has no wish, except to know the truth, is more likely to arrive 
at the truth than an enquirer who knows that, if he decides one 
way, he shall be rewarded, and that, if he decides the other way, 
he shall be punished. .Now, Mr Gladstone would have govern¬ 
ments propagate their opinions by excluding all dissenters from att. 
civil offices. That is to say, he would have governments propagate 
their opinions by a process which has no reference whatever to 
the truth or falsehood of those opinions, by arbitrarily uniting 
certain worldly advantages with one set of doctrines, and certain 
worldly inconveniences with another set. It is of the very na¬ 
ture of argument to serve the interest of truth ; but if rewards 
and punishments serve the interest of truth, it is by mere acci¬ 
dent. It is very much easier to find arguments for the Divine 
authority of the Gospel than for the Divine authority of the 
Koran. But it is just as easy to bribe or rack a Jew into 
Mahometanism as into Christianity. 

From racks, indeed, and from all penalties directed against the 
persons, the property, and the liberty of heretics, the humane 
spirit of Mr Gladstone shrinks with horror. He only maintains 
that conformity to the religion of the state ought to be an indis¬ 
pensable qualification for Office; and he would think it his duty, 
if he had the power, to revive the Test Act, to enforce it rigor¬ 
ously, and to extend it to important classes who were formerly 
exempt from its operation. 

This is indeed a legitimate consequence of his principles. But 
why stop here ? Why not roast dissenters at slow fires ? All 
the general reasonings on which this theory rests evidently lead 
to sanguinary persecution. If the propagation of religious truth 
be a principal end of government, as government; if it be the* 
duty of a government to employ for that end its constitutional 
power; if the constitutional power of governments extends, as 
it most unquestionably does, to the making of laws for the burn¬ 
ing of heretics; if burning be, as ft most assuredly is, in many 
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cases,-a most effectual mode of suppressing 1 opinions—why should 
we not burn? If the relation in which government ought to 
stand to the people be, as Mr Gladstone tells us, a paternal re¬ 
lation, we are irresistibly led to the conclusion that persecution 
is justifiable. For the right of propagating opinions by punish¬ 
ment is one which belongs to parents as clearly as the right 
to give instruction. A boy is compelled to attend family wor¬ 
ship : he is forbidden to read irreligious books: if he will not 
learn his catechism, he is sent to bed withqpt his supper** if 
he plays truant at church-time, a task is set him. If he 
should display the precocity of his talents by expressing im¬ 
pious opinions before his brothers and sisters, we should not 
much blame his father for cutting short the controversy with 
a horsewhip. All the reasons which lead us to think that 
parents are peculiarly* fitted to conduct the education of* their 
children, and that education is a principal end of the parental 
relation, lead us also to think, that parents ought to be allowed to 
use punishment, if necessary, for the purpose of forcing children, 
who are incapable of judging for themselves, to receive religious 
instruction and to attend religious worship. Why, then, is this 
prerogative of punishment, so eminently paternal, to be withheld 
from a paternal government ? It seems to us, also,*to be the 
height of absurdity to employ civil disabilities for the propaga¬ 
tion of an opinion, and then to shrink from employing other pu¬ 
nishments for the same purpose. For nothing can be clearer 
than that, if you punish at all, you ought to punish enough. The 
pain caused by punishment is pure unmixed evil, and never ought 
to be inflicted, except for the sake of some good. It is mere 
foolish cruelty to provide penalties which torment # the criminal 
without preventing the crime. Now it is possible, by sanguinary 
persecution unrelentingly inflicted, to suppress opinions. In this 
way the Albigenses were put down. In this way the Lollards 
were put down. In this way the fair promise of the Reforma¬ 
tion was blighted in Italy and Spain. Rut we may safely defy 
Mr Gladstone to point out a single instance in which the system 
which he recommends has succeeded. 

And why should he be so tender-hearted ? What reason can 
he give for hanging a murderer, and suffering a heresiarch to 
escape without even a pecuniary mulct ?. Is the heresiarch a less 
pernicious member of society than the murderer ? Is not the 
loss of one soul a greater evil than the extinction of many lives ? 
And the number of murders committed by the most profligate 
bravo that ever let out ms poniard to hire in Italy, or by the 
most savage buccaneer that ever prowled on the Windward Sta¬ 
tion, is small indeed, when compared with the number of souls 
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which have been caught in the snares of one dexterous heresiarch. 
If, then, the heresiarch causes infinitely greater evils than the 
murderer, why is he not as proper an object of penal legislation 
as the murderer? We can give a reason,—-a reason, short, 
simple, decisive, and consistent. We do not extenuate the evil 
which the heresiarch produces; but we say that it is not evil 
of that sort against which it is the end of government to guard. 
But how Mr Gladstone, who considers the evil which the here¬ 
siarch produces a%evil of the sort against which it Is the end of 
government to guard, can escape from the obvious consequence 
of his doctrine, we do not understand. The world is full of 
parallel cases. An t>range-woman stops up the pavement with 
her wheel barrow, and a policeman takes her into custody. A 
miser who has amassed a million, suffers an old frie/id and bene¬ 
factor to die in a work-house, and cannot be questioned before 
any tribunal for his baseness and ingratitude. Is this because 
legislators think the orange-woman’s conduct worse than the 
miser’s ? Not at all. It is because the stopping up of the 
pathway is one of the evils against which it is the business of the 
public authorities to protect society, and heartlessness is not one 
of those ^vils. 'It would be the height of folly'to say, that the 
miser ought, indeed, to be punished, but that he ought to be 
punished less severely than tne orange-woman. 

The heretical Constantius persecutes Athanasius; and why 
not ? Shall Ciesar execute the robber who has taken one purse, 
and spare the wretch who has taught millions to rob the Creator 
of his honour, and to bestow it on the creature? The orthodox 
Theodosius persecutes the Arians, and with equal reason. Shall 
an insult offered to the Caesarean majesty be expiated by death, 
and shall there he no penalty for him who degrades to the 
rank of a creature the Almighty, the infinite Creator ? We have 
a short answer for both: ‘ To Caesar the things which ^re 
8 Caesar’s. Caesar is appointed for the punishment of robbers 
8 and’rebels. He is not appointed for the purpose of either pro- 

* pagating or exterminating the doctrine of the consubstantiality 

* of the Father and the Son? ‘ Not so,’ says Mr Gladstone. 
8 Caesar js bound in conscience to propagate whatever he thinks 

* to be tne truth as to this question. Constantins is bound to 

* establish the Arian worship throughout the empire, and to drs- 
8 place the bravest captains of his legions, and the ablest mints- 

* ters of his treasury, if they hold the Nicene faith. Theodosius 

* is equally bound to turn out every public servant whom his 
8 Aiian predecessors have put ift. But if Constantius lays on 
8 Athanasius a fine of a single aureus , if Theodosias imprisons an 
8 Arian presbyter for ft week, this is most unjustifiable oppres- 
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* *ion.’ Our readers will be curious to know how this distinction 
is made out. 

The reasons which Mr Gladstone gives against persecution 
affecting life, limb, and property, may be divided into two 
classes; first, reasons which can be called reasons only by ex¬ 
treme courtesy, and which nothing but the most deplorable ne¬ 
cessity would ever have induced a man of his abilities to use; 
and, secondly, reasons which are really reasons, and which have 
so much force, that they not only completely prove his exception, 
but completely upset his general rule. His artillery on this 
occasion is composed of two sorts of pieces,—pieces which will 
not go off at all, and pieces which go off with a vengeance, and 
recoil with most crushing effect upon himself. 

‘ We, as fallible creatures,’ says Mr Gladstone, ‘ have no righf, from 
any bare speculations of our own, to administer pains and penalties to 
our fellow-creatures, whether on social or religious grounds. We have 
the right to enforce the laws of the land by such pains and penalties, 
because it is expressly given by Him who has declared that the civil 
rulers are to hear the sword for the punishment of efvil-doers, and for 
the encouragement of them that do well. And so, in things spiritual, 
had it pleased God to give to the Church or the State this power, to be 
permanently exercised over their members, or mankind sift large, we 
should have the right to use it; hut it does not appear to have been so 
received, and, consequently, it should not be exercised.’ 

We should be sorry to think that the security of our lives and 
property from persecution rested on no better ground than this. 
Is not a teacher of hejesy an evil-doer? Has not heresy been 
condemned in many countries, and in our own among them, by 
the laws of the land, which, as Mr Gladstone says, it is justi¬ 
fiable to enforce by penal sanctions? If a heretic is not speci¬ 
ally mentioned in the text to which Mr Gladstone refers, neither 
is an assassin, a kidnapper, or a highwayman. And if the silence 
of the New Testament as to all interference of governments to 
stop the progress of heresy be a reason for not fining or impri-. 
soning heretics, it is surely just as good a reason for not exclu¬ 
ding them from office. 

* God,* says Mr Gladstone, ‘has seen fit to authorize the employment 
of force in the one case and not in the other; for it was with regard to 
chastisement inflicted by the sword for an insult offered to himself, that 
the Redeemer declared his kingdom not to be of this world ;—meaning, 
apparently in an especial manner, that it should be otherwise than after 
this world's fashion, in respect to the sanctions by which its laws should 
be maintained.’ 

Now here, Mr Gladstone, quoting from memory, has fallen 
into an error. The very remarkable words which he cites, do 
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not;appear to haw had any reference to the wound'inflicted by 
Peter on Malchus. They were addressed to Pilate, 'in answer 
to the question, 44 Art thou the King of the Jews ?” We cannot 
help saying, that we are surprised that Mr Gladstone should 
not have more accurately verified a quotation on which, accord- 
ing to him, principally depends the right of a hundred millions 
of h is fellow-subjects, idolaters and dissenters, to their property, 
their liberty, and their lives. 

Mr Gladstone’s interpretations of Scripture are lamentably 
destitute of one recommendation, which he considers as of the 
highest ,yalue:—they are by no means in accordance with the 
general precepts or practice of the Church, from the time when 
the Christians became strong enough to persecute down to a 
very recent period. A dogma favourable to toleration is cer¬ 
tainly* not a dogma 4 quod semper , quod ubique, quod omnibus .’ 
Bossuet was able to say, we fear, with too much truth, that on 
one point all Christians had long been unanimous,—the right 
of the civil magistrate to propagate truth by the sword; that 
even heretics had been orthodox as to this right, and that 
the Anabaptists and Socinians were the first who called it in 
question. We will not pretend to say what is the best expla¬ 
nation of $he text under consideration j but we are sure that 
Mr Gladstone’s is the worst. According to him, government 
ought to exclude dissenters from office, but not to fine them, 
because Christ’s kingdom is not of this world. We do not see 
why the line may not be drawn at a hundred other places as well 
as at that which he has chosen. We do not see why Lord Claren¬ 
don, in recommending the act of 1664 against conventicles, 
might not hav;e said, 4 It hath been thought by some that this 
4 rlassis of men might with’ advantage be not only imprisoned, 

4 but pilloried. But methinks, my Lords, we are inhibited from 
4 the punishment of the pillory by that Scripture, 44 My king- 
4 if dom is not of this world.” ’ Archbishop Laud, when he sate 
on Burton in the Star-Chamber, might have said, 4 I pronounce 
4 for the pillory ; and, indeed, I could wish that all such wretches 
4 were delivered to the fire, but that our Lord hath said that his 
4 kingdom is not of this world,’ And Gardiner might have 
written to the Sheriff of Oxfordshire, 4 See that execution be 
4 done without fail on Master Ridley and Master Latimer, as 
4 you will answer the same to the Queen’s grace at your peril. 

4 But if they shall desire to have some gunpowder for the s^orten- 
4 ing of their torment, I see not but you may grant it, as it is 
4 written, Regnum meum non est de hoc mundo ; that is to say, 

4 My kingdom is not of this world.’ 

But Mr Gladstone has other arguments against persecution,*— 
arguments which are of so much weight, that they are decisive 
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not only againstpersecution, but against bis wMIe theory. * The 

* government,’ he says, * is incompetent to exercise minute and 

* constant supervision over rhligious opinion/ And hence he in¬ 
fers, that * a government exceeds it# province when it comes to 

* adapt a scale of punishments to variations in religious opinion, 

* according to their respective degrees of variation from the esta- 
4 blished creed. To decline affording countenance to sects is a 

* single and simple rule. To punish their professors, according 

* to their several errors, even were there no other objection, is 

* one for which the state must assume functions wholly ecclesi- 

* astical, and*for which it is not intr'nsically fitted/ # 

This is, in our opinion, quite true, but how does it agree 
with Mr Gladstone’s theory ? What! The government incom¬ 
petent to exercise eV§n such a degree of supervision ov$r reli¬ 
gious* opinion as is implied by the punishment of the most deadly 
heresy! The government incompetent to measure even the 
grossest deviations from the standard of truth! The govern¬ 
ment not intrinsically qualified to judge of the comparative enor¬ 
mity of any theological errors ! The government so ignorant on 
these subjects, that at is compelled to leave, not merely subtle 
heresies,—discernible only by the eye of a Cyril or a Racer,—but 
Socinianism, Deism, Mahometanism, Idolatry, Atheism, un¬ 
punished ! To whom does Mr Gladstone assign the office of 
selecting a religion for the state, from among hundreds of reli¬ 
gions, every one of which lays claim to truth ? Even to this 
same government, which he now pronounces to be so unfit for 
theological investigations, that it cannot venture to condemn a 
man for worshipping a lump of stone with a score of heads and 
hands ! We do not remember ever to have fallen in with a more 
extraordinary instance of inconsistency. When Mr Gladstone 
wishes to prove that the government ought to establish and 
endow a religion, and to fence it with a test act,—government 
Is w 7ru» in the moral world. Those who would confine it to 
secular ends take a low view of its nature. A religion must be 
attached to its agency; and this religion must be that of the 
conscience of the governor, or none. It is for him to decide 
between Papists and Protestants, Jansenists and Molinists, Ar- 
minians and Calvinists, Episcopalians and Presbyterians, Sabel- 
lians and Tritheists, Homoousians and Homoiousians, Nestorians 
and Eutychians, Monothelites and Monophysites, "Psedobaptigts 
and Anabaptists. It is for him to rejudge the Acts of Nice and 
Rimini, of Ephesus and Chalcedon, of Constantinople and St 
John Lateran, of Trent and Dort. It is for him to arbitrate 
between the Greek and the Latin procession, and to determine 
whether that mysterious Jilioque shall or shall not have a place in 
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the* national cre*fl. Whea he ha* made up hi* mind, he i« to 
tax the whole community, in order to pay. people to teach his 
opinion, whatever it may be. He*is to rely on his own judg¬ 
ment, though it may be opposed to that of nine-tenths of the 
society. He is to act ou his own judgment, at the risk of ex¬ 
citing the most formidable discontents. He is to inflict, perhaps 
on a great majority of the population, what, whether Mr Glad¬ 
stone may choose to call it persecution or not, will always be felt as 
persecution by those who suffer it. He is, on account of differ¬ 
ences often too slight for vulgar comprehension, to deprive the state 
of the services of the ablest men. He is to.debas#and enfeeble 
the community which he governs, from an empire into a s*ect. 
In our own country, for example, millions of Catholics, millions 
of Protestant Dissenters, are to be excluded from all power*and 
honours. A great hostile fleet is on the sea; but Nelson is not 
to command in the Channel if in the mystery of the Trinity he 
confounds the persons ! An invading army has landed in Kent; 
but the Duke of Wellington is not to be at the head of our 
forces if he divides the substance! And, after all this, -Mr 
Gladstone tells us, that it would be wrong to imprison a Jew, 
a Mussulman, or a Budhist, for a day; because really a go¬ 
vernment cannot understand these matters, and ought not to 
meddle with questions which belong to the Church. A sin¬ 
gular theologian, indeed, this government!—so learned that it 
is competent to exclude Grotius from office for being a Semi- 
Pelagian,—so unlearned £hat it is incompetent to fine a Hindoo 
peasant a rupee for going on a pilgrimage to Juggernaut! 

‘ To solicit and persuade one another,' says Mr Gladstone, ‘ are pri¬ 
vileges which belong to ns all^ and the wiser and better man is bound to 
advise the less wise and good: bat he is not only not hound, he is not 
allowed, speaking generally, to coerce him. It is untrue,.then, that the 
same considerations which bind a government to submit a religion to the 
free choice of the people, would therefore justify their enforcing its 
adoption.’ 4 * 

Granted. But it is true that all the same considerations which 
would justify a government in propagating a religion by means 
of civil disabilities, would justify the propagating ef that religion 
by penal laws. To solicit! Is it solicitation to tell a Catholic 
Duke, that he must abjure his religion or walk out of the House 
of Lords ? To persuade ! Is it persuasion to tell a barrister of 
■distinguished eloquence and learning; that he shall grow old in 
his stuff gown, while his pupils are seated above him in ermine, 
because he cannot digest the damnatory clauses of the Atbana- 
sian creed ? Would Mr Gladstone think, that a religious system 
which he considers as false— Socinianism for example—was sub- 
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mitted to hif free choice* if it were submitted* in these terms. 

‘ If you obstinately adhere to the faith of the Nieene fathers, 

* you shall not be burned in SmithfiehiU-you shall not be sent to 

* Dorchester gaol-^you shall not even pay double land»tax. But 

* you shall be shut out from all situations in which you might 
‘ exercise your talents with honour to yourself and advantage to 
‘ the country. The House of Commons, the bench of magis- 

* tracy, are not for such as you. You shall see younger men, your 
4 inferiors in station and talents, rise to the highest dignities and 
4 attract the gaze of nations, while ir ou are doomed to neglect and 
£ obscurity. If you have a son of the highest promise,-a^aon 
4 sucJh as other fathers would contemplate with delight—the de- 
4 velopment of his fine talents and oi his generous ambition shdli 

* be a torture to you. You shall look on him as a being doomed 
‘ to lead, as you have led, the abject life of a Roman, or a Nea- 
4 politan, ii) the midst of the great English people. All those 

* high honours, so much more precious than the most cosily gifts 
4 of despots, with which a free country decorates its illustrious 
4 citizens, shall he to him, as they have been to you, objects not 
4 of hope and virtuous emulation, but of hopeless, envious pining. 

4 Educate him, it you wish him to feel his degradation. Educate * 
4 him, if you wish to stimulate his craving for what he never must 
4 enjoy. Educate him, if you would imitate'the baibaiity of that 
4 petty Celtic tyrant who fed his piisoiiurs on salted food till they 
4 called eagerly for drink, and then let down an enrpty cup into 
4 the dungeon and left them to die of thirst.’ Is this to so¬ 
licit, to persuade, to submit religion to the free choice of man i 
Would a fine of a thousand pounds—would imprisonment in 
Newgate for six months, under circumstances not disgraceful— 
give Mr Gladstone the pain which he would feel, if he Mere 
to be told that he was to be dealt with in the way in which he 
would himself deal with more than one-half of his countrymen ? 

We are not at all surprised to find such inconsistency even in 
a man of Mr Gladstone’s talents. r I he truth is, that every man 
is, to a great extent, the creature of the age. It is to no purpose 
that he resists the influence which the \ast mass, in which he is 
but an atom, must exercise on him. He may try to be a man of 
the tenth century : but he cannot. Whether he will or no, he 
must be a man of the nineteenth century. He shares in the 
motion of the moral as well as in that of the physical world. He 
can no more be as intolerant as he would have been in the days 
of the Tudors, than»he can stand in the evening exactly where 
he stood in the morning. The globe goes round fiomwestto* 
east; and he must go round with it. When he says that he is 
where he was, he means only that he has moved at the same rate 
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'^Wfiso the westward, ha means orftyi 
eastward quite so rapidly as his *eij 
book is, in this respect, a very gratify 
measure of what a man can do to be lef 
It ts the strenuous effort of a Very vigorous mind to keep as far 
in the rear of the general progress as possible. And yet, with 
the most intense exertion, Mr Gladstone caljmct help being, on 
some important points, greatly in advanctfjjp Locke himself: 
and with whatever admiration he may regata^Laud, it is well for 
hirit we can tell him, ithat he did not write in the days of that 
zealous primate, who would certainly have refuted the expositions 
of Scripture which we have quoted by one of the keenest argu¬ 
ments that can be addressed to human ears. 

This is not the only instance in which Mr Gladstone has 
* shrunk in a very remarkable manner from the consequences of 
his own theory. If there be in the whole world a state to which 
this theory is applicable, that state is the British Empire in India. 
Iftven we, who detest paternal governments in general, shall ad¬ 
mit thatj;he duties of the governments of India are, to a consider¬ 
able exfijjtt, paternal. There, the superiority of the gov ernors 
to the governed in moral science is unquestionable, "The con¬ 
version of the whole* people to the worst form*that Christianity 
ever wore in the darkest ages would be a most happy event. 
It is not neclssary that a man should be a Christian to wish for 
the propagation of Christianity in India. It is sufficient that 
he should be an European not much below the ordinary Euro¬ 
pean level of good sense and humanity. Compared with the. 
importance of the interests at stake, all those Scotch and Irish 
questions which occupy so large a portion of Mr Gladstone's 
book sink into insignificance. In no part of the world, since the 
days of Theodosius, has so large a heathen population been sub- 

i 'ect to a Christian government In no part of the world is 
Leathenism more cruel, more licentious, more fruitful of absurd 
rites and pernicious laws. “Surely, if it be the duty of govern¬ 
ment to use its power and its revenue in order to bring seven 
millions of Irish Catholics over to the Protestant Church, it is 
a Jbrtiori the duty of the government to use its power and its 
revenue in order to make seventy millions of idolaters Christians. 
If if be a sin to suffer John Howard or William Penn to hold 
' any-office in England, because they are not in communion with 
the Established Church, surely it must be *a crying tin indeed 
to admit to high situations men who bow down, in temples covered 
with emblems of vice, “to the hideous images of sensual or male- 
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But noa 0^thodoxy # Jit seems, is more shocked by the priests 
of Rome than,by jthe priests of Kalee. The plain Ted-brick 
building—AdullamV€?ave, or Ebenezer Chapel—where unedu¬ 
cated men hear a half-educated man talk of the Christian Ipw of 
love, and the Christian hope of glory, is unworthy of the indul¬ 
gence which is reserved for the shrine where the Thug suspends 
a portion of the spoils of murdered travellers; and for the car 
which grinds its way through the bones of self-immolated pil¬ 
grims. 4 It would he,’ says Mr Gladstone, 4 an absurd exagger- 
6 ation to maintain it as the part pf such a government as tha£ of 
‘ the British in India to bring home to the door of every subject 
4 at once the ministrations of a new and totally unknown religion/ 
The government ought indeed to desire to propagate Christianity. 
But the extent to which they must do so must be * limited by 
* the degree in which the people are found willing to receive 
4 it.’ lie proposes no such limitation in the case of Ireland. Hq 
would give the Irish a Protestant Church whether they like 
it or not. 4 We believe,’ says he, 4 that that which we pl^ce be¬ 
fore them is, whether they know it or not, calculated to be be- 
4 neficial to them ; and that, if they know it not now, they will 
4 know it when it is presented to them fairly. Shalfc'we, then, 

4 purchase their applause at the expense of their substantial, nay, 

4 their spiritual interests ?’ 

And why docs Mr Gladstone allow to the Hindoo a privilege 
which lie denies to the Irishman? Why does he reserve his 
greatest liberality for the most monstrous errors ? Why does 
he pay most respect to the opinion of the least enlightened 
people ? Why does he withhold the right to exercise paternal 
authority from that one government which is fitter to exercise 
paternal authority than any government that ever existed in the 
world ? We will give the reason in his own words. 

4 

‘ In British India/ he says, ‘ a small number of persons advanced to 
a higher grade of civilisation, exercise the powers of government over 
an immensely greater number of less cultivated persons, not by coercion, 
but under free stipulation with the governed. Now, the rights of a go¬ 
vernment, in circumstances thus peculiar, obviously depend neither upon 
the unrestricted theory of paternal principles, nor upon- an£ primordial 
or fictitious contract of indefinite powers, but upon an express and known 
treaty, matter of positive agreement, not of natural ordinance.' 

Where Mr Gladstone has seen this treaty we cannot guess; 
for, though he calls it a 4 known treaty,’ we will stake our credit 
that it is quite unknown both at Calcutta and Madras, both in 
Leadenhall Street and Cannon Row—that it is not to be found 
in any of the enormous folios of papers' relating to India which k 
fill the book-cases of members of Parliamelit—that it has utterly 
■ escaped the researches of all the historians of -our Eastern $m- 
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pits—that, in the long and interesting debates of 1813 otl the 
admission of missionaries to India, debates of which the most 
valuable part has been excellently preserved by the care of the 
speakers* no allusion to this important instrument is to be found. 
The truth is that this treaty is a nonentity. It is by coercion, 
it is by the sword, and not by free stipulation with the governed, 
that England rules India; nor is England bound by any contract 
whatever not to deal with Bengal as she deals with Ireland. 
She may set up a Bishop of Patna, and a t)ean of Hoogley— 
she may grant away the public revenue for the maintenance of 
prebendaries of Benares and canons of Moorshedabad—she 
may divide the country into parishes, and place a rector with a 
stipend in every one of them, without infringing any positive 
agreement. If there be such a treaty, l^Ir Gladstone can have 
no difficulty in making known its date, its terms, and, above all, 
the precise extent of the territory within which we have sinfully 
bound ourselves to be guilty of practical atheism. The last 
point is of great importance. For, as the provinces of our In¬ 
dian empire were acquired at different times, and in very different 
ways, no single treaty, indeed no ten treaties, will justify the 
system pqrsued by our government there. 

The plain state of the case is this: No man in his senses would 
dream of applying Mr Gladstone’s theory to India, because, if 
so applied, it would inevitably destroy our empire, and, with our 
empire, the best chance of spreading Christianity among the na¬ 
tives. This Mr Gladstone felt. In some way or other his theory 
was to be saved, and the monstrous consequences avoided. Of 
intentional misrepresentation we are quite sure that he is inca¬ 
pable. But'We cannot acquit him of that unconscious disinge¬ 
nuousness from which the most upright man, when strongly 
attached to an o’pinion, is seldom wholly free. We believe that 
he recoiled from the ruinous consequences wffiich his system would 
produce, if tried in India ; but that he did not like to say so, Jest 
he should lay himself open to the charge of sacrificing principle 
to expediency; a word which is held in the utmost abhorrence by 
all his school. Accordingly, he caught at the notion of a freaty 
—a notion which must, we think, have originated in some rheto¬ 
rical expression which he has imperfectly understood. There is 
one excellent way of avoiding the drawing of a false conclusion 
from a false major ; and that is by having a false minor. Inac¬ 
curate history is an admirable corrective of unreasonable theory. 
Ajid thus it is in the present case. A bad general rule is laid 
down, and obstinately maintained, wherever the consequences are 
not too monstrous for human bigotry. But*when they become 
so horrible, that eveh- Christ Church shrinks,—that even Oriel 
stands aghast,—the rule is evaded by means of a fictitious con- 
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tract. One imaginary obligation is set up against another. Mr 
Gladstone first preaches to governments the duty of undertaking 
an enterprise just as rational as the Crusades,—and then dispenses 
them from it on the ground of a treaty which is just as authentic 
as the donation of Constantine to Pope Sylvester. His system 
resembles nothing so much as a forged bond with a forged re¬ 
lease indorsed on the back of it. 

With more show of reason he rests the claims of the Scotch 
Church on a contract. He considers that contract, however, as most 
unjustifiable; and speaks of the setting up of the Kirk as a dis¬ 
graceful blot on the reign of William the Third. Surelyat would 
be amusing, if it were not melancholy, to see a man of virtue 
and abilities unsatisfied with the calamities which one Church, 
constituted on false principles, has brought upon the empire, and 
repining that Scotland is not in the same state with Ireland— 
that no Scottish agitator is raising rent and putting county mem¬ 
bers in and out—that no Presbyterian association is dividing 
supreme power with the government—that no meetings of pre¬ 
cursors and repealers are covering the side of the Calton Hill— 
that twenty-five thousand troops are not required to maintain 
order on the north of the Tweed — that the anniversary of 
the Battle of Bothwell Bridge is not regulajly celebrated by 
insult, riot, and murder. We could hardly find a stronger argu¬ 
ment against Mr Gladstone’s system than that which Scotland 
furnishes. The polioy which has been followed in that country 
has been directly opposed to the policy which he recommends. And 
the consequence is that Scotland, having been one of the rudest, 
one of the poorest, one of the most turbulent countries in Europe, 
has become one of the most highly civilized, onS of the most 
nourishing, one of the most tranquil. The atrocities which 
were of common occurrence, while an unpopular church was 
dominant, are unknown. In spite of a mutual aversion as 
Bitter as ever separated one people from another, the two 
kingdoms which compose our island have been indissolubly 
joined together. Of the ancient national feeling there remains 
just enough to be ornamental and useful*, just enough to inspire 
the poet, and to kindle a generous and friendly emulation in the 
bosom of the soldier. But for all the ends of government the 
nations are one. And why are they so ? The answer is simple. 
The nations are one for all the ends of government, because in 
their union tfre true ends of government alone were kept in 
sight. The nations are one, because the Churches are two. 

Such is the tmion of England with Scotland, a union which 
resembles the union of the limbs of one healthful and vigorous 
body, all moved by one will, all co-operating for common ends. 
The system of Mr Gladstone would have produced a union 
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which can be compared only to that which is the subject of 
a wild Persian fable. King Zohak—we tell the story as Mr 
Southey tells it to us—gave the clevil leave to kiss his shoul¬ 
ders. Instantly two serpents sprang out who, in the fury of 
hunger, attacked his head, and attempted to get at his brain. 
Zohak pulled them away, and tore them with his nails. But he 
found that they were inseparable parts of himself, and that what 
he was lacerating w T as his own flesh. Perhaps we might be able to 
find, if we looked round the world, some political union like this— 
some hideous monster of a state, cursed with one principle of sen¬ 
sation, ^and two principles of volition,—self-loathing, and self¬ 
torturing—made up of parts which are driven by a frantic im¬ 
pulse to inflict mutual pain, yet are doomed to feel whatever they 
inflict, which are divided by an irrecondleable hatred, yet are 
blended in an indissoluble identity. Mr Gladstone, from his 
tender concern for Zohak, is unsatisfied because the devil has as 
yet kissed only one shoulder,—because there is not a snake 
mangling and mangled on the left to keep in countenance his 
brother on the right. 

But we must proceed in our examination of his theory. Having, 
as he conceives, proved that it is the duty of every government 
to profess some religion or other, right or wrong, and to establish 
that religion, he then comes to the question what religion a go¬ 
vernment ought to prefer, and he decides this question in favour 
of the form of Christianity established in England. The Church 
of England is, according to him, the pure Catholic Church of 
Christ, which possesses the apostolical succession of ministers, 
and within whose pale is to be found that unity which is essen¬ 
tial to truth.* For her decisions he claims a degree of reverence 
far beyond what she has ever, in any of her formularies, claimed 
for herself; far beyond what the moderate school of Bossuet de¬ 
mands for the Pope, and scareely short of what the most bigoted 
Catholic would ascribe to Pope and General Council together. 
To separate from her communion is schism. To reject her tra¬ 
ditions or interpretations of Scripture is sinful presumption^. 

Mr Gladstone pronounces the right of private judgment, as it is 
generally understood throughout Protestant Europe, to be a 
monstrous abuse. He declares himself favourable, indeed, to the 
exercise of private judgment after a fashion of his own. We 
have, according to him, a right to judge all the doctrines of the 
Church of England to be sound, but not to judge any of them 
to be unsound. He has no objection, he assures us, to active 
enquiry into religious questions; on the contrary, he thinks it 
highly desirable, as long as it does not lead to diversity of opi¬ 
nion ;—which is much as if he were to recommend the use of fire 
that will not burn down houses, or of brandy that will not make 
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men drunk. He conceives it to be perfectly possible for man¬ 
kind to exercise their intellects vigorously and freely on theolo¬ 
gical subjects, and yet to come to exactly the same conclusions 
with each other, and with the Church of England. And for this 
opinion he gives, as far as we have been able to discover, no rea¬ 
son whatever, except that every body who vigorously and freely 
exercises his understanding on Euclid’s Theorems assents to 
them. ‘ The activity of private judgment/ he truly observes, 

‘ and the unity and strength of conviction in mathematics tfary 
4 directly as each other.’ On this unquestionable fact he constructs 
a somewhat questionable argument. Every body who freely 
enquires agrees, he says, with Euclid. But the Church is as 
much in the right as Euclid. Why, then, should not every 
free enquirer agree with the Church ? We could put many similar 
questions. Either the affirmative or .the negative of the propo¬ 
sition that King Charles wrote the ,Icon Basiltke , is as true as 
that two sides of a triangle are greater than the third side. 
Why, then, do Dr Wordsworth and Mr Hallam agree in 
thinking two sides of a triangle greater than the third side, 
and yet differ about the genuineness of the Icon Basilike ? 
The state of the exact sciences proves, says Mr Jjladstone, 
that, as respects religion, ‘ the association of these two ideas, 

‘ activity of enquiry, and variety of conclusion, is a fallacious one.’ 
We might just as well turn the argument the other way, and 
infer from the variety of religious opinions that there must neces¬ 
sarily be hostile mathematical sects; some affirming, and some 
denying that the square of the hypothenuse is equal to the 
squares of the sides. But we do not think either the one analogy 
or the other of the smallest value. Our way of ascertaining the 
tendency of free enquiry is simply to open our eyes and look at 
the world in which we live; and there we see that free enquiry 
on mathematical subjects produces unity, and that free enquiry 
on moral subjects produces discrepancy. There would undoubt¬ 
edly be less discrepancy if enquirers were more diligent and can¬ 
did. But discrepancy there will be among the most diligent and 
candid, as long as the constitution of the human mind, and the. 
nature of moral evidence, continue unchanged. That we have 
not freedom and unity together is a very sad thing; and so it is 
that we have not wings. But we are just as likely to see the one 
defect removed as the other. It is not only in religion that this 
discrepancy is found. It is the same with all matters which 
depend on moral evidence—with judicial questions, for example, 
and with political questions. All the judges may work a sum in 
the rule of three on the same principle, and bring out the same 
conclusion. But it does not follow that, however honest and 
laborious they may be, they will be of one mind on the Douglas 
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case. So it is vain to hope that there may be a free constitu¬ 
tion under which every representative will be unanimously elect¬ 
ed, and every law unanimously pifSsed; and it would be ridi¬ 
culous for a statesman to stand wondering and bemoaning him¬ 
self, because people who agree in thinking that* two and two 
make four, cannot agree about the new poor law, or the admini¬ 
stration of Canada. 

There are two intelligible and consistent courses which may 
be followed with respect to the exercise of private judgment;—that 
of the Romanist, who interdicts it because of its inevitable in¬ 
conveniences ; and that of the Protestant, who permits it in spite 
of its inevitable inconveniences. Both are more reasonable than 
Mr Gladstone, who would have free private judgment without 
its inevitable inconveniences. The Roipanist produces repose 
by means of stupefaction. The Protestant encourages activity, 
though he knows that, where there is much activity} there will 
be some aberration. Mr Gladstone wishes for the unity of the 
fifteenth century with the active and searching spirit of the six¬ 
teenth. He might as well wish to be in two places at once. 

When Mr Gladstone says that we ‘ actually require disere- 
4 pancy of opinion—require and demand error, falsehood, blind- 
4 ness, an(\ plume ourselves on such discrepancy as attesting a 
4 freedom which is only valuable when used for unity in the truth,’ 
he expresses himself with more energy than precision. Nobody 
loves discrepancy for the sake of discrepancy. But a person who 
conscientiously believes that free enquiry is, on the whole, bene¬ 
ficial to the interests of truth,—and that, from the imperfection 
of the human faculties, wherever there is much free enquiry there 
will be some* discrepancy,—may, without impropriety, consider 
such discrepancy, though in itself an evil, as a sign of good. 
That there are fifty thousand thieves in London is a very me¬ 
lancholy fact. But, looked at in one point of view, it is a reason 
for exultation. For what other city could maintain fifty thou¬ 
sand thieves ? What must be the mass of wealth, where the 
fragments gleaned by lawless pilfering rise to so large an amount ? 
„ St Kilda would not support a single pickpocket. The quantity 
of theft is, to a certain extent, an index of the quantity of useful 
industry and judicious speculation. And just as we may, from 
the great number of rogues in a town, infer that much honest 
grain is made there; so may we often, from the quantity of error 
m a community, draw a cheering inference as to the degree in 
which the public mind is turned to those enquiries which alone 
can lead to rational convictions of truth. 

Mr Gladstone seems to imagine that most Protestants think 
it possible for the same doctrine to be at once true and false ; 
or that they think it immaterial whether, on a religious ques>- 
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tion, a man comes to a true or a false conclusion. If there be 
any Protestants who hold notions so absurd, we abandon them 
to his censure. • 

The Protestant doctrine touching the right of private judg-. 
ment—that doctrine, which is the common foundation of the 
Anglican, the Lutheran, and the Calvinistic Churches—that 
doctrine by which every sect of dissenters vindicates its separa¬ 
tion—we conceive not to be this, that opposite opinions may 
both be true; nor this, that truth and falsehood are both equally 
good; nor yet this, that all speculative error is necessarily in¬ 
nocent :—but this, that there is on the face of the earth go visible 
body to whose decrees men are bound to submit their private 
judgment on points of faith. 

Is there always such a visible body ? Was there such a visible 
body in the year 1500? If not, why are we to believe thaf there 
is such a body in the year 1839 ? If there was such a body in 
1500, what was it? Was it the Church of Rome? And how 
can the Church of England be orthodox now, if the Church of 
Rome was orthodox then ? 

£ In England,’ says Mr Gladstone, * the case \ras widely 
4 different from that of the Continent. Her reformation did not 
4 destroy, but successfully maintained, the unity and succession of 
4 the Church in her apostolical ministry. We have, therefore, 

4 still among us the ordained hereditary witnesses of the truth, 

4 conveying it to us through an unbroken series from our Lord 
4 Jesus Christ and his apostles. This .is to us the ordinary voice 
4 of authority ; of authority equally reasonable and equally true, 

4 whether we will hear, or whether we will forbear.’ 

Mr Gladsone’s reasoning is not so clear as might be desired. 
We have among us, he says, ordained hereditary witnesses of the 
truth, and their voice is to us the voice of authority. Undoubt¬ 
edly, if they are witnesses of the truth, their voice is the voice of 
authority. But this is little more than saying that the truth is 
the truth. Nor is truth more true because it comes in an un¬ 
broken series from the apostles. The Nicene faith is not more 
true in the mouth of the Archbishop of Canterbury, than in 
that of a Moderator of the General Assembly, If our respect 
for the authority of the Church is to be only consequent upon 
our conviction of the truth of her doctrines, we come at once 
to that monstrous abuse,—the Protestant exercise of private 
judgment. But if Mr Gladstone means that we ought to 
believe that the Church of England speaks the truth, because 
she has the apostolical succession, we greatly doubt whether 
such a doctrine can be maintained. In the first place, what 
proof have we of the fact? We have, indeed, heard it said 
that Providence would certainly have interfered to preserve the 
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apostolical succession in the true Church. But this is an argu¬ 
ment fitted for understandings of a different kind from Mr Glad¬ 
stone’s. He will hardly tell us thdt the Church of England is 
• the true Church because she has the succession; and that she has 
the succession because she is. the true Church. 

What evidence, then, have we for the fact of the apostolical 
succession ? And here we may easily defend the truth against 
Oxford with the same arguments with which, in old times, the 
truth was defended by Oxford against Rome. In this stage of 
our combat with Mr Gladstone, we need few weapons except 
those which we find in the well-furnished and well-ordered ar¬ 
moury of Chillingworth. 

The transmission of orders from the Apostles to an English 
clergyman of the present day, must have, been through a very 
great number of intermediate persons. Now, it is probable that 
no clergyman in the Church of England can trace up his spiritual 
genealogy from bishop to bishop, even so far back as the time of 
the Reformation. There remain fifteen or sixteep hundred years 
during which the history of-the transmission of his orders is 
buried in utter darkness. And whether he be a priest by suc¬ 
cession from the Apostles, depends on the question, whether, 
during thai long period, some thousands of events took place, 
any one of which may, without any gross improbability, be sup¬ 
posed not to have taken place. We have not a tittle of evidence 
to any one of these events. We do not even know the names or 
countries of the men to whom it is taken for granted that these 
events happened. We do not know whether the spiritual ances¬ 
tors of any one of our contemporaries were Spanish or Arme¬ 
nian, Arian or Orthodox. In the utter absence of all particular 
evidence, we are surely entitled to require that there should be 
very strong evidence indeed, that the strictest regularity was 
observed in every generation; and that episcopal functions were 
exercised by none who were not bishops by succession from 
the Apostles. But we have no such evidence. In the first 
place, we have not full and accurate information touching the 
polity of the Church during the century which followed the 
persecution of Nero. That, during this period, the overseers 
of all the little Christian societies scattered through the 
Roman empire held their spiritual authority by virtue of holy 
orders derived from the Apostles, cannot be proved by contem¬ 
porary testimony, or by any testimony which can be regarded 
as decisive. The question, whether the primitive ecclesiastical 
constitution bore a greater resemblance to the Anglican or to the 
Calvinistic model, has been fiercely disputed. It is a question 
on which men of eminent parts, learning, and piety, have differed, 
and do to this day differ very widely. It is a question on which 
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at least a full half of the ability and erudition of Protestant Europe 
has, ever since the Reformation, been opposed to the Anglican 
pretensions. Mr Gladstone himself, we. are persuaded, would 
have the candour to allow that, if no evidence were admitted but 
that which is furnished by the genuine Christian literature of the 
first two denturies, judgment would not go in favour of prelacy. 
And if he looked at the subject as calmly as he would look at a 
controversy respecting the Roman Comitia or the Anglo-Saxon 
Wittenagemote, he would probably think that the absendfe of 
contemporary evidence during so long a period was a defect 
which later attestations, however numerous, could but *rery im¬ 
perfectly supply. It is surely impolitic to rest the doctrines of 
^ c English Church on an historical theory, which, to ninety-nine 
Protestants out of a hundred, would seem much more question¬ 
able than any of those doctrines. Nor is this all. Extreme 
obscurity overhangs the history of the middle ages; and the 
facts which are discernible through that obscurity prove that 
the Church was exceedingly ill regulated. We read of sees of 
the highest dignity openly sold—transferred backwards and for¬ 
wards by popular tumult—bestowed sometimes by a profligate 
woman on her paramour—sometimes by a warlike baron on a 
kinsman, still a stripling. We read of bishops or ten years 
old—of bishops of five years old—of many popes who were 
mere boys, and who rivalled the frantic dissoluteness of Caligula 
—nay, of a female pope. And though this last story, once be¬ 
lieved throughout all Europe, has been disproved by the strict 
researches of modern criticism, the most discerning of those who 
reject it have admitted that itjs not intrinsically improbable. 
In our own island, it was the complaint of Alfred that not a 
single priest, south of the Thames, and very few on the north, 
could read either Latin or English. And this illiterate clergy 
exercised their ministry amidst a rude and half heathen popu¬ 
lation, in which Danish pirates, uncliristened, or christened 
by the hundred on a field of battle, were mingled" with a 
Saxon peasantry scarcely better instructed in religion. The 
state of Ireland was still worse. ‘ Tota ilia per universam 
4 Hiberniam dissolutio ecclesiastics discipline,—ilia ubique pro 
4 consuetudine Christiana seva subintroducta barbaries’—are the 
expressions of St Bernard. We are, therefore, at a loss to con¬ 
ceive how any clergyman can feel confident that his orders have 
come down correctly. Whether he be really a successor of the 
Apostles, depends on an immense number of such contingencies 
as these,—whether, under King Ethelwolf, a stupid priest might 
not, while baptising several scores of Danish prisoners who had 
just made their option between the font and the gallows, inad- 
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vertently omit to perform the rite on one of these graceless pro¬ 
selytes?—whether, in the seventh century, an impostor, who 
had never received consecration, might not have passed himself 
off as a bishop on a rude tribe of Scots ?—whether a lad of twelve 
did really, by a ceremony huddled over when he was too drunk 
to know what he was about, convey the episcopal character to a 
lafl of ten ? 

Since the first century, not less, in all probability, than a hun¬ 
dred thousand persons have exercised the functions of bishops. 
That many of these have not been bishops by apostolical succes¬ 
sion is quite certain. Ilooker admits that deviations from the 
general rule have been frequent, and, with a boldness worthy of 
his high and statesman-like intellect, pronounces them to have 
been often justifiable. ‘ There may be,’, says he, ‘sometimes 
‘ very just and sufficient reason to allow ordination made without 
‘ a bishop. Where the Church must needs have some ordained, 

‘ and neither hath nor can have possibly a bishop to ordain, in 
‘ case of such necessity the ordinary institution of God h^th given 
‘ oftentimes , and may give place. And therefore we are not 
‘ simply without exception to urge a lineal descent of power from 
‘ the Apostles by continued succession of bishops in every effec- 
‘ tual ordination.’ There can be little doubt, we think, that the 
succession, if it ever existed, has often been interrupted in 
ways much less respectable. For example, let us suppose—and 
we are sure that no person will think the supposition by any 
means improbable—that, in the third century, a man of no prin¬ 
ciple and some parts, who has, in the course of a roving and dis¬ 
creditable life, been a catechiynen at Antioch, and has there 
become familiar with Christian usages and doctrines, afterwards 
rambles to Marseilles, where he finds a Christian society, rich, 
liberal, and simple hearted. He pretends to be a Christian, 
attracts notice by his abilities and affected zeal, and is raised to 
the episcopal dignity without having ever been baptized. That 
such an event might happen, nay, was very likely to happen, 
cannot well be disputed by any one who has read the Life of 
Feregrinus. The very virtues, indeed, which distinguished the 
early Christians, seem to have laid them open to those arts which 
deceived 

* Uriel, though Regent of the Sun, and held 
The sharpest-sighted spirit of all in Heaven.’ 

Now, this unbaptized impostor is evidently no successor of the 
Apostles. He is not even a Christian ; and all orders derived 
through such a pretended bishop are altogether invalid. Ho 
we know enough of the State of the world and of the Church 
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in the third century, to be able to say with confidence that there 
were not at that time twenty such pretended bishops ? Every 
such case makes a break in the apostolical succession. 

Now, suppose that a break, such as Hooker admits to have 
been both common and justifiable, or such as we have supposed 
to be produced by hypocrisy and cupidity, were found in the 
chain which connected the Apostles with any of the missionaries 
who first spread Christianity in the wilder parts of Europe—who 
can say how extensive the effect of this single break may* be ? 
Suppose that St Patrick, for example, if ever there was such a 
man, or Theodore of Tarsus, who is said to have consecrated in 
the seventh ceutury the first bishops of many English sees, had 
not the true apostolical orders, is it not conceivable that such a 
circumstance may affect the orders of many clergymen now Jjving? 
Even if it were possible, which it assuredly is not, to prove that 
the Church had the apostolical orders in the third century, it 
would be impossible to prove that those orders were not in the 
twelfth century so far lost that no ecclesiastic could be certain 
of the legitimate descent of his own spiritual character. And if 
this were so, lie subsequent precautions could repair the evil. 

Chillingworth states the conclusion at which he had arrived on 
this subject in these very remarkable words— 4 That of ten thou- 
4 sand probables no one should be false ; that of ten thousand 
4 requisites, whereof any one may fail, not one should be wanting, 

4 this to me is extremely improbable, and even cousin-german to 
4 impossible. So that the assurance hereof is like a machine 
4 composed of an innumerable multitude of pieces, of which it is 
4 strangely unlikely but some will be out of order; and yet, if any 
4 one be so, the whole fabric falls of necessity to the ground : and 
4 he that shall put them together, and maturely consider all the 
4 possible ways of lapsing and nullifying a priesthood in the 
4 Church of Home, will be very inclinable to think that it is a 
4 hundred to one, that among a hundred seeming priests, there 
4 is not one true one; nay, that it is not a thing very improbable 
4 that, amongst those many millions which make up the llomish 
4 hierarchy, there are not twenty true.’ We do not pretend to 
know to what precise extent the canonists of Oxford agree 
with those of Rome as to the circumstances which nullify orders. 
We will not, therefore, go so far as Chillingworth. We only 
say that we see no satisfactory proof of the fact, that the Church 
of England possesses the apostolical succession. And, after all, 
if Mr Gladstone could prove the apostolical succession, what 
would the apostolical succession prove ? He says that 4 we 
4 have among us the ordained hereditary witnesses of the truth, 
4 conveying it to us through an unbroken series from our Lprd 
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£ Jesus Christ and his Apostles.* Is this the fact ? Is there any 
doubt that the orders of the Church of England are generally 
derived from the Church of Rome? Doe's not the Church of 
England declare, does not Mr Gladstone himself admit, that the 
Church of Rome teaches much error and condemns much truth ? 
And is it not quite clear, that as far as the doctrines of the Church 
of England differ from those of the Church of Rome, so far the 
Church of England conveys the truth through a broken series ? 

That the Reformers, lay and clerical, of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, corrected all that required correction in the doctrines of tlie 
Church ef Rome, and nothing more, may be quite true. But 
we never can admit the circumstance, that the Church of En^- 
land possesses the apostolical succession as a proof that she is 
thus perfect. No stream can rise higher than its fountain. The 
succession of ministers in the Church of England, derived as it 
is through the Church of Rome, can never prove more for the 
Church of England than it proves for the Church of Rome. But 
this is not all. The Arian Churches which once predominated 
in the kingdoms of the Ostrogoths, the Visigoths, the Bur- 
gundians, the Vandals, and the Lombards, were all episcopal 
churches, and all had a fairer claim than that of England to the 
apostolical succession, as being much nearer to the apostolical 
times. In the East, the Greek Church, which is at variance on 
points of faith with all the Western Churches, has an equal claim 
to this succession. The Nestorian, the Eutychian, the Jacobite 
Churches; all heretical, all condemned by councils, of which even 
Protestant divines have generally spoken with respect, had an 
equal claim to the apostolical succession. Now if, of teachers 
having apostolical orders, a Vast majority have taught much error 
—if a large proportion have taught deadly heresy—if, on the 
other hand, as Mr Gladstone himself admits, churches not having 
apostolical orders—that of Scotland for example—have been nearer 
to the standard of orthodoxy than the majority of teachers who 
have had apostolical orders—how can he possibly call upon us to 
submit our private judgment to the authority of a Church, on the 
ground that she has these orders ? 

Mr Gladstone dwells much on the importance of unity in doc¬ 
trine. Unity, he tells us, is essential to truth. And this is most 
unquestionable. But when he goes on to tell us that this unity 
is the characteristic of the Church of England, that she is one in 
body and in spirit, we are compelled to differ from him widely. 
The apostolical succession she may or may not have. But unity 
she most certainly has not, and never has had. It is matter of 
perfect notoriety, that her formularies are framed in such a man¬ 
ner as to admit to her highest offices men who differ from each 
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other more widely than a very high Churchman differs from a 
Catholic; or a very low Churchman from a Presbyterian; and that 
the general leaning of th^ Church, with respect to some im¬ 
portant questions, has been sometimes one way and sometimes 
another. Take, for example, the questions agitated between the 
Calvinists and the Arminians. l)o we find in the Church of 
England, with respect to those questions, that unity which is 
essential to truth? Was it ever found in the Church? Is it 
not certain that, at the end of the sixteenth century, the rulers 
of the Church held doctrines as Calvinistic as ever were held by 
any Cameronian, and not only held them, but persecuted every¬ 
body who did not hold them? And is it not equally certain, 
that the rulers of the Church have, in very recent times, consi¬ 
dered Calvinism as a disqualification for high preferment, if not 
for holy orders ? Look at Archbishop Wliitgift’s Lambeth 
Articles—Articles in which the doctrine of reprobation is affirmed 
in terms strong enough for William Huntington, S.S. And then 
look at the eighty-seven questions which Bishop Marsh, within 
our own memory, propounded to candidates forordination. We 
should be loath to say that either of these celebrated prelates had 
intruded into a Church whose doctrines he abhorred, and deserved 
to be stripped of his gown. Yet it is quite eertuinf that one or 
other of them must have been very greatly in error. John Wes¬ 
ley again, and Cowper’s friend, John Newton, were both pres¬ 
byters of this Church. Both were men of talents. Both we 
believe to have been men of rigid integrity—men who would 
not have subscribed a Confession of Eaith which they disbelieved 
for the richest bishopric in the empire. Yet, on the subject of 
predestination, Newton was strongly attached to doctrines which 
Wesley designated as 4 blasphemy, which might make the ears of 
‘ a Christian to tingle.’ Indeed, it will not be disputed that the 
clergy of the Established Church are divided as to these ques¬ 
tions, and that her formularies are not found practically to ex¬ 
clude even scrupulously honest men of both sides from her 
altars. It is notorious that some of her most distinguished rulers 
think this latitude a good thing, and would be sorry to see it 
restricted in favour of either opinion. And herein we most cor¬ 
dially agree with them. But what becomes of the unity of the 
Church, and of that truth to which unity is essential ? Mr Glad¬ 
stone tells us that the Regium Donum was given originally to 
orthodox Presbyterian ministers, but that part of it is now re¬ 
ceived by their heterodox successors. 6 This,’ he says, ‘ serves 
‘ to illustrate the difficulty in which governments entangle them- 
* selves, when they covenant with arbitrary systems of opinion? 
1 and not with the Church alone. The opinion passes away, but 
4 the gift remains.’ But is it not clear, that if a strong Su- 
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pralapsan had, under Whitgift’s primacy, left a large estate 
at the disposal of the bishops for ecclesiastical purposes, in the 
hope that the rulers of the Church tfould abide by the Lambeth 
Articles, he would really have been giving his substance for the 
support of doctrines which he detested ? The opinion would have 
passed away, and the gift would have remained. 

This is only a single instance. What wide differences of 
opinion respecting the operation of the sacraments are held by 
bishops and presbyters of the Church of England—all men who 
have conscientiously declared their assent to her articles—all men 
who are, according to Mr Gladstone, ordained hereditary wit¬ 
nesses of the truth—all men whose voices make up, what he tells 
us, is the voice of true and reasonable authority ! Here, again, the 
Church has not unity ; and as unity is the.essential condition of 
truth, the Church has not the truth. 

Nay, take the very question which we are discussing with Mr 
Gladstone. To what extent does the Church of England allow 
of the right of private judgment? What degree of authority 
does she claim for herself in virtue of the apostolical succession 
of her ministers ? Mr Gladstone, a very able and a very honest 
man, takes a view of this matter widely differing from the view 
taken by others whom he will admit to be as able and as honest 
as himself. People who altogether dissent from him on this 
subject eat the bread of the Church, preach in her pulpits, dis¬ 
pense her sacraments, confer her orders, and carry on that apos¬ 
tolical succession, the nature and importance of which, according 
to him, they do not comprehend, is this unity ? Is this truth ? 

It will be observed that we are not putting cases of dishonest 
men, who, for«the sake of lucre, falsely pretend to believe in the 
doctrines of an establishment. We are putting cases of men as 
upright as ever lived, who, differing on theological questions of 
the highest importance, and avowing that difference, are yet 
priests and prelates of the same Church. We therefore say, 
that, on some points which Mr Gladstone himself thinks of vital 
importance, the Church has either not spoken at all, or, what 
is for all practical purposes the same thing, has not spoken in 
language to be understood even by honest and sagacious divines. 
The religion of the Church of England is so far from exhibiting 
that unity of doctrine which Mr Gladstone represents as her dis¬ 
tinguishing glory, that it is, in fact, a bundle of religious systems 
without number. It comprises the religious system of Bishop 
Tomline, and the religious system of John Newton, and all the 
religious systems which lie between them. It comprises the 
'rel gious system of Mr Newman, and the religious system of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, and all the religious systems which lie 
between them. All these different opinions are held, avowed, 
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preached, printed, within the pale of the Church, by men of un¬ 
questioned integrity and understanding. 

Do we make this diversity a topic of reproach to the Church 
of England ? Far from it. We would oppose with all our power 
every attempt to narrow her basis. Would to God that, a hun¬ 
dred and fifty years ago, a good king and a good primate had pos¬ 
sessed the power as well as the will to widen it. It was a noble 
enterprise, worthy of William and of Tillotson. But what becomes 
of all Mr Gladstone’s eloquent exhortations to unity ? Is it not 
mere mockery to attach so much importance to unity in form and 
name, where there is so little in substance—to shudder at the 
thought of two churches in alliance with one state, and to endure 
with patience the spectacle of a hundred sects battling within one 
church ? And is it npt clear that Mr Gladstone is bound,jjn all 
his own principles, to abandon the defence of a church in which 
unity is not found ? Is it not clear that he is bound to divide 
the House of Commons against every grant of money which may 
be proposed for the clergy of the Established Church in the 
colonies ? He objects to the vote for Maynooth, because it is 
monstrous to pay one man to teach truth, and another to de¬ 
nounce that truth as falsehood. But it is a mere chance whether 
any sum which he votes for the English Church in any llependency 
will go to the maintenance of an Arrninian or a Calvinist, of a 
man like Mr Froude, or of a man like Dr Arnold. It is a mere 
chance, therefore, whether it will go to support a teacher of 
truth, or one who will denounce that truth as falsehood. 

This argument seems to us at once to dispose of all that part 
of Mr Gladstone’s book which respects grants of public money 
to dissenting bodies. All such grants he condemns. But surely 
if it be wrong to give the money of the public for the sup¬ 
port of those who teach any false doctrine, it is wrong to give 
that money for the support of the ministers of the Established 
Church. For it is quite certain that, whether Calvin or Ar- 
minius be in the right, whether Laud or Burnet be in the tight, 
a great deal of false doctrine is taught by the ministers of the 
Established Church. If it be said that the points on which 
the clergy of the Church of England differ ought to be passed 
over, for the sake of the many important points on which they 
agree, why may not the same argument be maintained with 
respect to other sects which hold in common with the Church of 
England the fundamental doctrines of Christianity ? The prin¬ 
ciple, that a ruler is bound in conscience to propagate religious 
truth, and to propagate no religious doctrine which is untrue, is 
abandoned as soon as it is admitted that a gentleman of Mr Glad¬ 
stone’s opinions may lawfully vote the public money to a chap- 
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lain whose opinions are those of Paley, or of Simeon. The 
whole question then becomes one of degree. Of course no in¬ 
dividual and no government can justifiably propagate error for 
the sake of propagating error. But both individuals and govern¬ 
ments must work with such machinery as they have ; and no 
human machinery is to be found which will impart truth without 
some alloy of error. We have shown irrefragably, as we think, 
that the Church of England does not afford such a machinery. 
The question then is, with what degree of imperfection in our 
machinery must we put up ? And to this question we do not 
see how any general anwer can be given. We must be guided 
by circumstances. It would, for example, be very criminal in a 
Protestant to contribute to the sending of Jesuit missionaries 
amongst a Protestant population. But we do not conceive that a 
Protestant would be to blame for giving assistance to Jesuit 
missionaries who might be engaged in converting the Siamese 
to Christianity. That tares are mixed with the wheat is matter 
of regret; but it is better that wheat and tares should grow to¬ 
gether than thpfthe promise of the year should he blighted. 

Mr Gladstone, we see with deep regret, censures the British 
Government in India for distributing a small sum among the 
Catholic priests who minister to the spiritual wants of our Irish 
soldiers. Now, let us put a case to him. A Protestant gentleman 
is attended by a Catholic servant, in a part of the country where 
there is no Catholic congregation within many miles. The servant 
is taken ill, and is given over. He desires, in great trouble of mind, 
to receive the last sacraments of his Church. His master sends 
off a messenger in a chaise and four, with orders to bring a con¬ 
fessor from a town at a considerable distance. Here a Protestant 
lays out money for the purpose of causing religious instruction 
and consolation to be given by a Catholic priest. Has he com¬ 
mitted a sin ? Has he not acted like a good master and a good 
Christian ? Would Mr Gladstone accuse him of £ laxity of re- 
‘ ligious principle,’ of £ confounding truth with falsehood,’ of 
£ considering the support of religion as a boon to an individual, 
‘ not as a homage to truth ?’ But how if this servant had, for 
the sake of his master, undertaken a journey which removed him 
from the place where he might easily have obtained religious at¬ 
tendance ? How if his death were occasioned by a wound re¬ 
ceived in defending his master ? Should we not then say that 
the master had only fulfilled a sacred obligation of duty ? Now, 
Mr Gladstone himself owns that £ nobody can think that the 
£ personality of the state is more stringent, or entails stronger 
* obligations, than that of the individual.’ How then stands the 
case of the Indian Government ? Here is a poor fellow, enlisted 
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in Clare or Kerry, sent over fifteen thousand miles of sea, quarter¬ 
ed in a depressing and pestilential climate. He fights for the Go¬ 
vernment ; he conquers for"it; he is wounded ; he is laid on his 
pallet, withering away with fever, under that terrible sun, without 
a friend near him. He pines for the consolations of that religion 
which, neglected perhaps in the season of health and vigour, now 
comes back to his mind, associated with all the overpowering re¬ 
collections of his earlier days, and of the home which he is never 
to see again. And because the state for which he dies sends a 
priest of his own faith to stand at his bedside, and to tellliim, in 
language which at once commands his love and confidenpe, of the 
common Father, of the common Redeemer, of the common hope 
of immortality,—because the stale for which he dies does not 
abandon him in his 4st moments to the care of heathen attend¬ 
ants, or employ a chaplain of a different creed to vex his depart¬ 
ing spirit with a controversy about the Council of Trent,—Mr 
Gladstone finds that India presents ‘ a melancholy picture,* and 
that there is ‘ a large allowance of false principle ’ in the system 
pursued there. Most earnestly do we hope our remarks 
may induce Mr Gladstone to reconsider this part of his work, 
and may prevent him from expressing in that high assembly, in 
which he must always be heard with attention, opfriions so un¬ 
worthy of his character. * 

We have now said almost all that we think it necessary to say 
respecting Mr Gladstone’s theory. And perhaps it would be 
safest for us to stop here. It is much easier to pull down than to 
build up. Yet, that we may give. Mr Gladstone his revenge, 
we will state concisely our own views respecting the alliance of 
Church and State. . 

We set out in company with Warburton, and remain with 
him pretty sociably till we come to his contract;—a contract which 
Mr Gladstone very properly designates as a fiction. We con¬ 
sider the primary end of government as a purely temporal end— 
the protection of the persons and property of men. 

We think that government, like every other contrivance of 
human wisdom, from the highest to the lowest, is likely to answer 
its main end best when it is constructed with a single view to 
that end. Mr Gladstone, who loves Plato, will not quarrel with 
us for illustrating our proposition, after Plato’s fashion, from the 
most familiar objects. Take cutlery, for example. A blade 
which is designed both to shave and to carve will certainly not 
shave so well as a razor, or carve so well as a carving-knife. An 
academy of painting, which should also be a bank, would, in all 
probability exhibit very bad pictures and discount very bad bills. 
A gas company, which should also be an infant school society, 
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would, we apprehend, light the streets ill, and teach the children 
iii. On this principle, we think that government should be or¬ 
ganized solely with a view to its maid end ; and that no part of its 
efficiency for that end should be sacrificed in order to promote any 
other end however excellent. 

But does it follow from hence that governments ought never 
to promote any end other than their main end ? In no wise. 
Though it is desirable that every institution should have a main 
end,' and should be so formed as to be in the highest degree 
efficient for that main end; yet if, without any sacrifice of Its 
efficiency for that end, it can promote any other good end, it ought 
to do so. Thus, the end for which a hospital is built is the relief 
of the sick, not the beautifying of the street. To sacrifice the 
health* of the sick to splendour of architectural effect—to place 
the building in a bad air only that it may present a more com¬ 
manding front to a great public place—to make the wards hotter 
or cooler than they ought to be, in order that the columns and 
windows of the exterior may please the passers-by, would be 
monstrous. But if, without any sacrifice of the chief object, the 
hospital can be made an ornament to the metropolis, it would be 
absurd not to make it so. 

, In the saihe manner, if a government can, without any sacrifice 
of its main end, promote any other good end, it ought to do so. 
The encouragement of the fine arts, foT example, is by no means 
the main end of government; and it would be absurd, in con¬ 
stituting a government, to bestow a thought on the question, 
■whether it would be a government likely to train liapbaels 
and Domenichinos. But it by no means follows that it is im¬ 
proper for a government to form a national gallery of pictures. 
The same may be said of patronage bestowed on learned men— 
of the publication of archives—of the collecting of libraries, me¬ 
nageries, plants, fossils, antiques—of journeys and voyages for 
purposes of geographical discovery or astronomical observation. 
It is not for these ends that government is constituted. But it 
may well happen that a government may have at its command 
resources which will enable it, without any injury to its main 
end, to serve these collateral ends far more effectually than any 
individual or any voluntary association could do. If so, govern¬ 
ment ought to serve these collateral ends. 

It is still more evidently the duty of government to promote— 
always in subordination to its main end—every thing which is 
useful as a means for the attaining of that main end. The im¬ 
provement of steam navigation, for example, is by no means 
a primary object of government. But as steam vessels are use¬ 
ful for the purpose of national defence, and for the purpose of 
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facilitating intercourse between distant provinces, and thereby 
consolidating the force of the empire, it may be the bounden 
duty of government to encourage ingenious men to perfect an 
invention which so directly tends to make the state more efficient 
for its great primary end. 

Now, on both these grounds, the instruction of the people 
may with propriety engage the care of the government. That 
the people should be well educated is in itself a good thing; 
and the state ought therefore to promote this object, if it dan do 
so without any sacrifice of its primary object. The education of 
the people, conducted on those principles of morality.which are 
common to all the forms of Christianity, is highly valuable as a 
means of promoting the main end for which government exists; 
and is on this ground an object well deserving the attention of 
rulers. We will not at present go into the general question of 
Education ; but will confine our remarks to the subject which is 
more immediately before us, namely, the religious instruction of 
the people. 

We may illustrate our view of the policy which governments 
ought to pursue with respect to religious instruction, by recurring 
to the analogy of a hospital. Religious instruction is not the 
main end for which a hospital is built; and to in&oduce into a 
hospital any regulations prejudicial to the health of the patients, 
on the plea of promoting their spiritual improvement—to send a 
ranting preacher to a man who has just been ordered by the 
physician to lie quiet and try to get a little sleep—to impose a 
strict observance of Lent on a convalescent who has been ad¬ 
vised to eat heartily of nourishing food—to direct, as the bigoted 
Pius the Fifth actually did, that no medical assistance should be 
given to any person who declined spiritual attendance-—would 
be the most extravagant folly. Yet it by no means follows that 
it would not be right to have a chaplain to attend the sick, 
and to pay such a chaplain out of the hospital funds. . Whether 
it will be proper to have such a chaplain at all, and of what 
religious persuasion such a chaplain ought to be, must depend on 
circumstances. There may be a town in which it would be im¬ 
possible to set up a good hospital without the help of people of 
different opinions. And religious parties may run so high that, 
though people of different opinions are willing to contribute for 
the relief of the sick, they will not concur in the choice of any 
one chaplain. The high Churchmen insist that, if there is a paid 
chaplain, he shall be a high Churchman. The Evangelicals stickle 
for an Evangelical. Here it would evidently be absurd and cruel 
to let a useful and humane design, about which all are agreed, 
fall to the ground, because all cannot agree about something 




else. The governors must either appoint two chaplains, and pay 
them both ; or they must appoint none; and every one of them 
must, in his individual capacity, do what he can for the purpose 
of providing the sick with, such religious instruction and consola¬ 
tion as will, in his opinion, be most useful to them. 

We should say the same of government. Government is not 
an institution for the propagation of religion, any more than St 
George’s Hospital is an institution for the propagation of re¬ 
ligion. And the most absurd and pernicious consequences would 
follow, if Government should pursue, as its primary end, that 
which can never be more than its secondary end; though intrin¬ 
sically more important than its primary end. But a govern¬ 
ment which considers the religious instruction of the people as 
a secondary end, and follows out that principle faithfully, will, 
we think, be likely to do much good, and little harm. 

We will rapidly run over some of the consequences to which 
this principle leads, and point out how it solves some problems 
which, on Mr Gladstone’s hypothesis, admit of no satisfactory 
solution. 

All persecution directed against the persons or property of 
men is, on our principle, obviously indefensible. For the pro¬ 
tection of thb persons and property of men, being the primary 
end of government, and religious instruction only a secondary 
end, to secure the ^people from heresy by making their lives, 
their limbs, or their estates insecure, would be to sacrifice the 
primary end to the secondary end. It would be as absurd as it 
would be in the governors of a hospital to direct that the wounds 
of all Arian and Socinian patients should be dressed in such a 
way as to make.them fester. 

Again, on our principles, all civil disabilities on account of 
religious opinions are indefensible. For all such disabilities 
make government less efficient for its main end : they limit its 
choice of able men for the administration and defence of the 
state; they alienate from it the hearts of the sufferers; they 
deprive it of a part of its effective strength in all contests with 
foreign nations. Such a course is as absurd as it would be in the 
governors of a hospital to reject an able surgeon because he is 
an Universal Ilcstitutionist, and to send a bungler to operate be¬ 
cause he is perfectly orthodox. 

Again, on our principles, no government ought to press on the 
people religious instruction, however sound, in such a manner as 
to excite among them discontents dangerous to public order. 
For here again government would sacrifice its primary end, to an 
end intrinsically indeed of the highest importance, but still only 
a secondary end of government, as government. This rule at 
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once disposes of the difficulty about lud i—di^BLculty of which 
Mr Gladstone can get rid only by .putting' ra an imaginary dis¬ 
charge in order to set aside an imaginary obligation. There is 
assuredly no country where it is more desirable that Christianity 
should be propagated. But there is no country in which the 
government is so completely disqualified for the task. By using 
our power in order to make proselytes, we should produce the 
dissolution of society, and bring utter ruin on all those interests, 
for the protection of which government exists. Here the second¬ 
ary end is, at present, inconsistent with the primary end, and 
must therefore be abandoned. Christian instruction given by 
individuals and voluntary societies may do much good. Given 
by the Government it would 4(0 unmixed harm. At the same 
time, we quite agree with Mr Gladstone in thinking that the Eng¬ 
lish authorities in InHia ought not to participate in any idolatrous 
rite; and indeed we are fully satisfied that all such participation 
is not only unchristian, but also unwise and most undignified. 

Supposing the circumstances of a country to be such, that 
the government may with propriety, on our principles, give reli¬ 
gious instruction to a people: The next question is, what religion 
shall be taught. Bishop Warburton answers, the religion of the 
majority. And we so far agree with him, that wt*can scarcely 
conceive any circumstances in which it would be proper to esta¬ 
blish, as the one exclusive religion of the state, the religion of 
the minority. Such a preference could hardly be given w#hout 
exciting most serious discontent, and endangering those interests, 
the protection of which is the first object of government. But 
we never can admit that a ruler can be justified in assisting to 
spread a system of opinions solely because that system is plea¬ 
sing to the majority. On the other hand, we cannot agree 
with Mr Gladstone, who would of course answer that the only 
religion which a ruler ought to propagate is the religion of his 
own conscience. In truth, this is an impossibility. And, as 
we have shown, Mr Gladstone himself, whenever he supports 
a grant of money to the Church of England, is really assisting 
to propagate, fiot the precise religion of his own conscience, 
but some one or more, he knows not how many or which, of 
the innumerable religions which lie between the confines of 
Pelagianism and those of Antinomianism, and between the con¬ 
fines of Popery and those of Presbyterianism. In our opinion, 
that religious instruction which the ruler ought, in his public 
capacity, to patronize, is the instruction from which lie, in his 
conscience, believes that the people will learn most good with 
the smallest mixture of evil. And thus it is not necessarily his 
own religion that he will select. He will, of course, believe that 
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his own religion is unmixedly good* But the question which he 
baa to consider is, not how much good his religion contains, blit 
how much good the people will learn,*if instruction is given them 
in that religion. He may prefer the doctrines and government 
of the Church of England to those of the Church of Scotland. 
But if he knows that a Scotch congregation will listen with deep 
attention and respect while an Erskine or a Chalmers sets before 
them the fundamental doctrines of Christianity; and that a glimpse 
of a cassock or a single line of a liturgy would be the signal for 
hooting and riot, and would probably bring stools and brick-bats 
about .the ears of the minister; he acts wisely if he conveys reli¬ 
gious knowledge to the Scotch rather by means of that imperfect 
Church, as he may think it, frogp which they will learn much, 
than by means of that perfect Church, from which they will learn 
nothirlg. The only end of teaching is, thaCmen may learn ; and 
it is idle to talk of the duty of teaching truth in ways which only 
cause men to cling more firmly to falsehood. 

On these principles we conceive that a statesman, who might 
be far, indeed, from regarding the Church of England with the 
reverence which Mr Gladstone feels for her, might yet firmly op¬ 
pose all attempts to destroy her. Such a statesman may be far 
too well acquainted with her origin to look upon her with super¬ 
stitious awe. He may know that she sprang from a compromise 
huddled up between the eager zeal of reformers and the selfish- 
nes^bf greedy, ambitious, and time-serving politicians. He may 
find in every page of her annals ample cause for censure. He 
may feel that he could not, with ease to his conscience, subscribe 
all her articles. He may regret that all the attempts which have 
been made to open her gates to large classes of non-conformists 
should have failed. Her episcopal polity he may consider as of 
purely human institution. He cannot defend her on the ground 
that she possesses the apostolical succession; for he does not 
know whether that succession may not be altogether a fable. He 
cannot defend her on the ground of her unity; for he knows that 
her frontier sects are much more remote from each other, than 
one frontier is from the Church of Home, or the other from the 
Church of Geneva. But he may think that she teaches more 
truth with less alloy of error than would be taught by those who, 
if she were swept away, would occupy the vacant space. He 
may think that the effect produced by her beautiful services and 
by her pulpits on the national mind, is, on the whole, highly 
beneficial. He may think that her civilizing influence is usefully 
felt in remote districts. He may think that, if she were de¬ 
stroyed, a large portion of those who now compose her congre¬ 
gations would neglect all religious duties ; and that a still larger 
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part would fall under the influence of spiritual mountebanks, 
hungry for gain, or drunk with fanaticism. While he would 
with pleasure admit thatall^he qualities of Christian pastors are 
to be found in large measure within the existing body of Dis¬ 
senting ministers, he would perhaps be inclined to think that 
the standard of intellectual and moral character among that ex¬ 
emplary class of men may have been raised to its present high 
point and maintained there by the indirect influence of the 
Establishment. And he may be by no means satisfied that, if the* 
Church were at once swept away, the place of our Sumners and 
Wliateleys would be supplied by Doddridges and Halls. He 
may think that the advantages which we have described ate obtain¬ 
ed, or might, if the existing system were slightly modified, be 
obtained, without any sacrifice of the paramount objects which 
all governments ougnt to have chiefly in view. Nay, he fllay be 
of opinion that an institution, so deeply fixed in the hearts and 
minds of millions, could not be subverted without loosening and 
shaking all the foundations of civil society. With at least equal 
ease he would find reasons for supporting the -Church of Scot¬ 
land. Nor would he be under the necessity of resorting to any 
contract to justify the connexion of two religious establishments 
with one government. He would think scruples on that head 
frivolous in any person who is zealous for a Church, of which 
both Dr Herbert Marsh and Dr Daniel Wilson are bishops. In¬ 
deed he would gladly follow out his principles much further. He 
would have been willing to vote in 1825 for Lord Francis Eger- 
ton’s resolution, that it is expedient to give a public maintenance 
to the Catholic clergy of Ireland; and he would deeply regret 
that no such measure was adopted in 1829. 

In this way, we conceive, a statesman might, on our principles, 
satisfy himself that it would be in the highest degree inexpedient 
to abolish the Church, either of England or of Scotland. 

But if there were, in any part of the world, a national church 
regarded as heretical by four-fifths of the nation committed to its 
care—a church established and maintained by the sword—a 
church producing twice as many riots as conversions—a church 
which, though possessing great wealth and power, and though 
long backed by persecuting laws, had, in the course of many 
generations, been found unable to propagate its doctrines, and 
barely able to maintain its ground—a church so odious, that 
fraud and violence, when used against its clear rights of property, 
were generally regarded as fair play—a church, whose ministers 
were preaching to desolate walls, and with difficulty obtaining 
their lawful subsistence by the help of bayonets—such a church, 
on our principles, could not, we must own, be defended. We 
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should say that the state which allied itself with such a church, 
postponed the primary end of government to the secondary; and 
that the consequences had been sueh as any sagacious observer 
would have predicted. Neither the primary nor the secondary 
end is attained. The temporal and spiritual interests of the 
people suffer alike. The minds of men, instead of being drawn 
to the church, are alienated from the state. The magistrate, 
after sacrificing order, peace, union, all the interests which it is 
%is first duty to protect, for the purpose of promoting pure reli¬ 
gion, is forced, after the experience of centuries, to admit that he 
has really been promoting error. The sounder the doctrines of 
such a church—the more absurd and noxious the superstition by 
which those doctrines are opposed—the stronger are the argu¬ 
ments against the policy which has deprived a good cause of its 
naturtd advantages. Those who preach to rulers the duty of 
employing power to propagate truth would do well to remember 
that falsehood, though no match for truth alone, has often been 
found more than a match for truth and power together. 

A statesman, judging on our principles, would pronounce with¬ 
out hesitation that a church, such as we have last described, 
never ought to have been set up. Furtlier than this we will not 
venture to gpeak for him. He would doubtless remember that 
the world is full of institutions which, though they never ought 
to have been set up, yet, having been set up, ought not to be 
rudely pulled down; and that it is often wise in practice to be 
content with the mitigation of an abuse which, looking at it in 
the abstract, we might feel impatient to destroy. 

We have done; and nothing remains but that we part from 
Mr Gladstone with the courtesy of antagonists who bear no 
malice. We*dissent from his opinions, but we admire his 
talents ; we respect his integrity and benevolence ; and we hope 
that he will not suffer political avocations so entirely to engross 
him, as to leave him no leisure for literature and philosophy. 


Number -CXL. will be published in July . 
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NOTE respecting Lord President Blair. 

* 

After the first article was printed, we happened to learn that 
a brief character of Lord President Blair, written by the late 
Professor Playfair, who for many years had lived much in his 
society, appeared in the Newspapers immediately after his Lord¬ 
ship’s death ; and having succeeded in procuring a copy of if, we 
here reprint it entire, as an appendix to the sketch contained in the 
article; thinking that as the production of so very eminent a wri¬ 
ter, and one devoted to such different pursuits, it couM not but 
be viewed as both interesting and curious in no ordinary degree. 

‘ It is with the deepest regret that we perform the painfftl task 
of announcing to our readers the irreparable loss which the coun¬ 
try has suffered by the death of the Right lion. Robert Blair 
of Avontoun, Lord President of the Court of Session. His 
Lordship entered upon the duties of the present Session, with 
every symptom of health and vigour, and at no time, for a num¬ 
ber of years, did his appearance indicate a longer continuance of 
his valuable life. He complained of some slight diso/der on Sun¬ 
day, which appears to have gone off in the course of that day. 
But on Monday, while returning from his ordinary walk, his 
appearance was observed to be less regular and steady than usual. 
He was able, however, to reach his own door, which had just 
been opened to receive him, when he fell into the arms of his 
servant, and expired in a few minutes.* 

‘ In consequence of this public calamity, a meeting of the Fa¬ 
culty of Advocates was held early on Tuesday *morning, when, 
upon the motion of the Hon. Henry Erskine, seconded by John 
Clerk, Esq., it was unanimously resolved, that the Dean of Fa¬ 
culty should move the court to adjourn till Thursday. The court 
having soon after met, and the chair of the first division having 
been taken by Lord Craig, as the senior judge, who expressed 
in strong terms, his sense of this national loss* both divisions of 
the court adjourned till Thursday. The meeting of the Faculty 
of Advocates was afterwards resumed, when it was unanimously 
resolved to attend the funeral as a body. 

< To those who had the happiness of intimately knowing the 
late Lord President Blair, and of seeing him in the intercourse 
of private life, enjoying and promoting all the innocent relaxa- 


♦ Lord President Blair died on Monday, the 20th of May, 1811. 
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tions from severer duties, it may seem unnecessary to dwell upon 
other causes of regret. But the calamity which will be long and 
deeply felt by the country, is the loss of that rare union of great 
qualities which, after calling him forth ijito early notice, con¬ 
ducted him to the highest honours of his profession, and exacted 
the palm of distinction from the common suffrages of his brethren, 
during the whole course of a long and unblemished life. Of the 
first years of that life, or of the course of severe study by which 
he prepared himself to be what he became, little is known be¬ 
yond the circle of his private friends; but never surely was there 
exhibited upon the great theatre of public business a more pro¬ 
found erudition, greater power of discrimination, nor a more stern 
and invincible rectitude, combined with a degree of personal dig¬ 
nity that commanded more than respect, even from his equals. 
If any one, indeed, were to be selected from many great features 
as peculiarly distinguishing his character, we should certainly be 
apt to fix upon that innate love of justice, and abhorrence of ini¬ 
quity, without which, as he himself emphatically declared, when 
he took the chair of the court, all other qualities avail nothing, 
or rather they are worse than nothing ; a sentiment that seemed 
to govern the whole course of his public duty. In the multipli¬ 
city of transactions, to which the extended commerce of the 
country gives rise, cases must occur to illustrate the darker side 
of the human character. Such questions seemed to call forth all 
his energy, and they who heard the great principles of integrity 
vindicated and enforced, in a strain of indignant eloquence, could 
scarce resist the impression, that they beheld, for a moment, the 
earthly delegate of Eternal Justice. 

, * During the short period for which his Lordship filled the chair 
of the court, itlseemed to be his object to settle the faw of Scot¬ 
land upon great and permanent foundations. Far from seeking 
to escape from the decision of points of law under an affected 
delicacy, which he well knew might be a cloak for ignorance, he 
anxiously dwelt upon such questions ; and pointed them out for 
discussion, that, by means of a deliberate judgment, he might fix 
a certain rule for the guidance of future times. With all his 
knowledge of law, his opinions upon these subjects were formed 
with singular caution, and what was at first thrown out merely 
as a doubt, was found, upon examination, to be the result of pro¬ 
found research, matured by the deepest reflection. But to enter 
into the merits of such a character, to describe the high sense of 
decorum, and the opposition to all affectation and insincerity, 
which carried him through the straight line of professional duty, 
not seeking the applause of men, but consulting only the spotless 
rectitude of his own mind, would carry us far beyond our present 
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limits, even if it were possible. His true value is best estimated 
by the general gloom which his death lias cast over the profession 
and the country. , ^ 

4 His Lordship wasjjvithin a' few months of 70 years of age. 
He was the son of the Kev. Mr Blair, minister of Athelstonford, 
author of the celebrated poem of “ The Grave.” He entered 
Advocate in 1764, and on the appointment of President Camp¬ 
bell to the Bench, he succeeded the present Lord Chief-Baron* 
as Solicitor-General, in which office he continued till the year 
1806. On the promotion of Mr Robert Dundas to be Lord 
Chief-Baron in 1801, he was unanimously chosen by the Faculty 
of Advocates to be their Dean, in which honourable station he 
continued till 1808, when he received the appointment of Lord 
President of the Court of Session., on the resignation of Sir Islay 
Campbell, Bart. H^ married Miss Isabella Halket, one of the 
sisters of Lieutenant-Colonel John Halket, by whom he has one 
son and three daughters.’ 


* The late Right Honourable Robert Dundas. 



Errata et corrigenda on Article ‘ Church and State.’ 


P. 234, 7th line,'/or ‘ It abounds with eloquent,’&c., read * It contains 
some eloquent,’ &c. 

■—— ■ 10th line, for ‘ nor does it, so far as we have observed, contain 
one,’ &c., read < nor is it, so far as we have observed, disfigured by 
one,’ 

P. 236, 23d line, for * intellects,’ read ‘ intellect.' 

P. 238, 5th line, for * employing the influence and the funds at his dis¬ 
posal,’ read ‘ employing his power.’ 

P. 239, 7th line from bottom, for ‘ vast sweep,’ read < immense extent.’ 
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From January to Aprils 1839 . 


ANTIQUITIES AND ARCHITECTURE. 

Boid’s History of Architecture. Second edition: ISmo. 5s. 6d. 
The Pyramids of Gizeh. Part I. The Great Pyramid. With 18 
Plates. By Perring and Andrews. 51. 5s. 

The Architectural Magazine. Conducted by J. C. Lpuden, Esq. 
Complete in 5 vols. 8vo. 6/. 6s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Journals and Letters of the Iler. H. Martyn. 12mo. 9s. 
Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Vol. II. 8vo. 
18s. 

Life of Dr Waugh. By Hay and Belfrage. New edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 
The Life of T. Reynolds. By his Son. 2 vols. 8vo 4 30s. 

The Life and Times of Bnnyan. By R. Philip. 8vo. 12s. 

T. Bartlett’s Memoirs of J. Butler, Bishop of Durham. 8vo. 12s. 
Memoir and Correspondence of the late R. Cathcart, Esq., Madras, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Life of Lord George Anson. By Sir J. Barrow. 8ro. 14s. 
Prior’s Life of Edmund Burke. Third edition. 8ro. 14s. 

Memoirs of Miss Sarah Broster of Chester. By the Rev. P. C. Tur¬ 
ner. 18mo. 3s. 

Martha; a Memorial of a Beloved Sister. By A. Reed, D.D. Third 
edition. 12mo. 6s. 

Memoirs of J. Bannister, Comedian. By J. Adolphus. 2 vols. 8vo. 
23s., 

Watson’s Life of Philip II. New edition. 8vo. 8s. 

—-III. do. 8vo. 8s. 

Memoirs of the Early Life and Service of a Field Officer on the Re¬ 
tired List of the Indian Army. 8vo. 12s. 

Lives of the English Poets. By R. Bell, Esq. Vol. I. (Forming 
Vol. 112 of Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia). Foolscap 8yo. 6s. 
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Lives of the Scottish Writers By D. Irving, LL.D. (From the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica). 2 vols. . Post 8vo. 12s. 

S. Maunder’s Select British Biogr/lphy. Foolscap. 4s. 

Letters of Mrs Isabella Graham. By the Rev. J. Marshall. 12mo. 5s. 

Memoir of Edward F. Brady. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

BOTANY. 

The Little English Flora. By G. W. Francis. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

The Economy of Vegetation. By a Fellow of the Linnssan Society. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

Our Wild Flowers. By L. A. Twamley. Coloured Plates. Post 
8vo. 21 s. 

The Book of the Grand Junction Railway. By T. Roscoe. 8vo. 14s. 

CLASSICS. f . 

Ciceronis Opera Selecta. Edinburgh Academy. 18mo. 4a. 6d. 

Ilexametrical Experiments, or a Version of Four Books of Virgil. 
4to. 12s. 

Authon’s Select Orations -of Cicero. By Boyd. 12mo. 6s. 

The New Cratylus, or Contributions to Knowledge of the Greek Lan¬ 
guage. By J. W. Donaldson. 8vo. 17s. 

Catullus, Juvenalis, Persius, Expurgati. For Harrow School. Fool¬ 
scap 8vo. 5s. 

Sixteen Select Idyls of Theocritus, with English Notes, &c. By Dr 
Hickie. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Anthon’s Caesar, with Notes and Indexes. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Plauti Aulularia, with Notes, &c. By J. Hildyard. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

EDUCATION AND SCHOOL'BOOKS. 

Walkinghame’s Arithmetic. By Nicliolls. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Mrs Furlong’s Hints on Female Education. I8mo. Is. 6d. 

Tlie Northumbrian Minor, or Young Student’s Literary and Mathe¬ 
matical Guide. 12mo. 5s. 

Grammar of the Five Senses. By F. Wingman. 8vo. 6s. 

Select English Poetry. l8mo. 4s. 

Hints to Mechanics on Self Education and Mutual Instruction. By 
T. Claxton. Foolscap. 4s. 

Manual of Piivate and Ball-Room Dancing. By B. Dun. 18mo. 2s 6d. 

The Universal Calculator’s Pocket Guide. By R. Wallace, 32mo. 
Is. 6d. 

“ E. J. Portbury’s Lecture on the Formation of the Mind. Fisc. Is. 6d. 

Hints on Reading. By M. A. Stodart. Foolscap. 8s. 6d. 

Dr Channing’s Address on Self-Culture. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Miller’s Companion to the Atlas. Seoond Edition. 4to. 7b. 6d. 

Christian Mother’s Text-Book. 24mo. 2s. 

New System -of Logic. By S. R. Bosanquet. 8vo. 10s. 6d. • 

Fryer’s Guide to Arithmetic, with a Key. J2mo. 2s. 6d. 

^Outlines of Ancient and Modem Rome. By# Lady. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Progressive Education. From the French of Mad. Neckar de Saus 
sure. 2 vols. Foolscap. 12s. 
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Tables of Logarithms. (Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know¬ 
ledge). Foolscap. 3s. » * 

Constructive Greek Exercised By A. Allen. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A. De Morgan's First Notions of Logic. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 
Langley’s Principia Saxonica. 12mo. 4s. 

Rev. S. T. Bloomfield’s Greek Testament. Third edition. 2 rols. 
8vo. 40s. 

Extracts for Schools and Families. 12mo. 4s. 

Wordsworth’s Greek Grammar. 12mo. 3s. 6d. , 

FINE ARTS. 

Churton’s Portrait and Landscape Gallery. Second Series, $vo. 21s. 
Harley’s Lithographic Drawing- Bouk. Oblong 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Merimee on Oil Painting. Translated by W. B. S, Taylor. Post 
8vo. 12s. ‘ 


GARDENING AND AGRICULTURE. 

The Bouquet, or Lady’s Flower-Garden. By a Lady. 18mo. 3s. 

Practical Treatise on the Culture of the Melon. By J. Duncan. 8vo. 

5s. 

Jamaica Plantership. By B. M‘Mahon. 12mo. 5s. 

GEOGRAPHY." 

Outlines Descriptive of Geography. By T. Macrlougal. I2mo. 2s. 6d. 
First Book of Geography. By the Rev. A. Stewart. Foolscap. Is. 

HISTORY. 

The Annual Register. 1837. 8vo. 16s. 

The Pictorial History of England. Vol." II. Imperial 8vo. 24s. 
History of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. By S. A. Dunham. Vol. J. 
(Forming Vol. 110 of the Cabinet Cyclopaedia). Foolscap. 6s. 

The History of Egypt under the Ptolemies. ByS. Shffrpe. 4to. 8s.6d. 
J. Stephen’s History of South Australia. 8vo. 8s. 

Francia’s Reign of Terror ; being Vol. 3 of Robertson’s Letters on Pa¬ 
raguay. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

History of California. By A. Forbes, Esq., with Plates. 8vo. 14s. 
Ricardi Divisiensis, with English Notes. By J. Stevenson. 8vo. .7s. 6d, 
History of Ireland. By the Rev. J. Graham. 12mo. 6s. 

Short Account of Prince Edward’s Island. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

M. D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation. Vol. II. 8vo. 1 Os. 6d. 
The Parliaments and Councils of England, from William I. to the 
Revolution 1688. 8vo. 30s. 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

The Grammar of Law. By a Barrister. 12rao. 5s. 

Hayes’s Introduction to Conveyancing. Fourth edition. Royal 8vo. 
30s. 

R. Brooke’s Treatise on the Office of a. Notary. 8vo. 21s. • 
Principles of the Laws of England. By a Solicitor. 8vo. 16s. 
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Rome’s Remarks on Copyhold Enfranchisement. 8vo. 3s. 

Ecclesiastical Legal Guide. By a barrister. Royal 8vo. 15s. 

Daniell’s Chancery Practice. Vol. II. c Part II. 8vo. 10s. 

Commentaries on the Law of Bailments. By J. Story. Edited by 
R. Charnock. 8vo. 18s. 

The Law of Gaming, Wagers, &c. By F. Edwards. 12mo. 5s. 

Martin’s Conveyancing. Vol. III. Part I. Precedents by David¬ 
son. Royal 8vo. 12s. 

Articled Clerk’s Assistant. Foolscap. 6s. 

Benefices in Plurality Act. By T. Holt. 12mo. 4s. 

Insolvency Practice. By W. H. Sadgrove. 12mo. 5s.,—or with the 
Act, 6s. 6d. 

The Family Law Adviser. 18mo. 7s. 

Practical Treatise on Sheriff Law. By G. Atkinson. 8vo. 18s. 

The Conveyancer’s Assistant. By George Crabb. 2 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

The Town and Country Practice of the Court for Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors. By It. Allen. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Law of Master and Servant. By E. Spike. 12mo. 2 s. 6d. 

The Rights of Persons, according to the text of Blackstone, to the 
Present time. By J. Stewart. 8vo. 20s. 

MECHANICS AND ENGINEERING. 

Stokes'Complete Cabinetmaker’s Guide. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Davy’sr Treatise on Artificial Foundations. 8vo. 12s. 

Lieut. Lecount’B History of the London and Birmingham Railway. 8vo. 
5s. 


MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 

The Philosophy of Disease. By J. B. Harrison. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

An Exposition of Quackery and Imposture in Medicine. By the 
Author of “ Philosophy of Living.” Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. . 

The Student ’u Guide to the Hospitals, &e., of Paris. By J. Wiblin. 
18mo. 3s. 

Dr Spillan’s Key to the Medical Formula?. 48mo. 2s. 

Ferguson’s Essays on important Diseases of Women. Part I. Puer¬ 
peral Fever. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Millingen’s Curiosities of Medical Experience. Second edition. 8vo. 
16s. 

Dr Christison on Granular Degeneration of the Kidneys. 8vo. 8s. 
R. Bowers on Diseases of Horses, Horned Cattle, and Sheep. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Elements of the Practice of Medicine. By W. Reid, M.D. 8vo. 15s. 
Illustrations of Cutaneous Diseases. By R. Willis, M.D. Fasc. I. 
Folio. 5s. 

The Surgeon’s Vade-Mecum. By R. Druitt. Foolscap. 8s. 6d. 
Dictionary of Materia Medica and Pharmacy. By W. T. Brande 
8vo. 15s. 

Dr Blundell’s Lectures on Midwifery. Edited by C. Severn, M.D 
12mp. 7s. 6d. 
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Dr Elliotson’s Principles and Practice of Medicine, with Notes, &c. 
By N. Rogers, M.D. 8vo. 22A 

Dr Ure’s Materia Medica of*In«ncy and Childhood. Second edition. 
18mo. 5s. Gd. ■* 

Sir G. Ballingall’s Outlines of Military Surgery. Second edition. 8vo. 
14s. 

The Physiology or Mechanism of Blushing. By T. H. Burgess, M.D. 
8vo. 5s. 

Diary of an American PhysieifRi. 32mo. 2s. 

Flood’s Surgical Anatomy of the Arteries. 12mo., with Woodcuts. 7s. 
W. Jones on Diseases of Women. 8vo. 8s. 

Prostitution in London. By M. Ryan, M.D. 12mo. 10#. Gd. 

METAPHYSICS AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Mayo’s Elements of pathology of the Human Mind. Foolseap. 5s. 6d. 
The Philosophy of the Human Mind. By J. Douglas, Esq. of Cavers. 
8vo. 9s. 

A Defence of Paley’s Moral Philosophy, in Answer to the Objections 
of Mr Whewell and Professor Sedgwick. By the Rev. C. Neville. Post 
8vo. 4s. 

Beard s Lectures against Owenism. 12mo. 5s. 

• 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

Encyclopaedia Britaunica. Seventh edition. Vol. XVfll. Part II. 
Boards. 18s. 

-Part CVI. to CVIII. Gs. each. 

- Part CXIX. to CXXIV. 3s. each. 

-Monthly Republication, in full cloth. Vol. 

VIII. Part I. to Vol. IX. Part I. 18s. each. 

Pigott’s Manual of Scandinavian Mythology. Post 8vo. 12s. 
Pridgen’s Furniture, &e. 4to. 3/. 3s. Large paper, 6/. Gs. 

The Scottish Banker. By W. II. Louan. 18mo. ^s. Gd. 

Tables for Calculating the Proportionate Charges on Parishes in Poor- • 
Law Unions. By T. Fowler. 8vo. 10s. 

The Genius and Wisdom of S'r Walter Scott. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

W. Scrope’s Art of Deer-Stalking, with Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 42s. 
Multum in Parvo ; Astronomy, Tides, &c. By T. Hedgcock. 8vo. 8s. 
J. Bennett's Practical Geometry. 8vo. 16s. 

Letters to Mothers. By Mrs L. H. Sigourney. Third edition. 32mo. 
2s. 

Hood’s Comic Annual, 1839. Foolscap. 12s. 

Woman as to Mind, Morals, Marriage, &c. By Alexander Walker. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 

Mornings at Bow Street. New edition. Foolscap. 5a. 

Mrs Sandford on Female Improvement. Second edition. 1 vol. Fool¬ 
scap. 7s. 6d. 

A Devonshire Dialogue, with a Glossary. By Mrs Givatkin. Post 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Narrative of Successive Bereavements. 18mo. Is. 6d. 
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Practical Family Cookery* By Louisa Johnson. Foolscap, 4s. 

A Voice from America to England^ 8vo. 12s. 

Waking Dreams. Post 8vo. WiAn Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

Year Book ot Facts in Science anc Art. Foolscap. 5s. 

The Convalescent. By Mrs Giioert. 12mo. 4s. 

The Works of T. Hobbes, with Life, -&c. By Sir W. Moles worth. 
Yol. I. 8vo. 12s, 

Essays of Elia. First and Second Series. New edition. Post 8vo. 
6s. each. q, 

New Aid to Memory. By a Cambridge M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

' Scriptural Geology. By the Ilev. G. Young, D.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Doubleday’s Nomenclature of British Birds, lloyal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Hope’s Caleopterist’s Manual. Predaceous Beetles. 8vo. Coloured 
Platee. 14s. < 

* Transactions of the Zoological Society. Vol. II. Part III. 4to. 18s. 
plain. 203. coloured. 

Portrait of Geology.* By a Fellow of the Geological Society. Post 
8vo. 7s. 

Murchison’s Silurian System. 2 vols. 4to. 8/. 8s. 

Sketch of the Geology of Fife and the Lolhians. By C. Maclaren, 
Esq.. F.R.S.E. 12mo. 7s. 6d. * 

Conchologifcal Manual. By G. B. Sowerby. 8vo. 25s. 

Treatise on Geology. By Professor Phillips. 2 vols. Foolscap 8vo. 
12s. 

Humanity to Brutes. By W. Youatt. Post 8vo. 6s. 

De la Beche’s Geology ot Cornwall, Devon, and West Somerset. 8vo. 
with Plates, 14s. 

Nature Displayed. By W. Pinnock. 12mo. 3s. 

t NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Treatise on Probability. By T, Galloway. (From the Encyclopa;- 
dla Britannica). Post 8vo. 6s. 

Disseitations on Subjects of Science connected with Natural Theology, 
being the concluding Volumes of Paley’s Natural Theology, with Notes, 
&c. By Lord Biougham. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 

Geometrical Theoiems and Analytical Formula, with their application 
to the Solution of certain Geodetical Problems, By W. Wallace, LL.D. 
8vo. 6s. * 

Lectures on Astronomy, delivered at King’s College. By the Rev. 
H. Moseley. Post $vo. 5s. 6d. 

Quetelet’s Calculation of Probabilities translated, with Notes, By R. 
Beimisb. 12mo. 4s. 6d« * 


NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

Our NeighbourhQod. By Mrs Carnet ou. Foolscap. 5s. 

Selma, a Tale of the Sixth Crusade. Foolscap. 7s. 

Widow Barnaby. By Mrs Trollope. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 3Is. 6d. 
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Gleanings from Germany. Frlm the German of J. D. Haas. Post 8ro. 
9s. ■ 

The Lastf'of the Plantagenets.l New edition. Foolscap. 7fl. 6d. 
Stanley, or the Recollection^ q^g Man of the World. 2 rols. JPost 
8vo. 12s. 

Pelayo, a Story of the Goth. 2 vols> 12mo. 12s. 

Rob of the Bowl, a Romance of the Days of Charles II, By J. P. 
Kennedy. 3 vols. Post 8 vo. 24s. 

Father Butler. By W. Carleton. Foolscap. Ss. 6d. 

Love’s Exchange, a Tale. By C. J. Boyle. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 3ia, 6d. 
My Fust Concealment. By W. A. Currie. l8mo. 2s. 

Janet, or Glances at Human Nature. 3 vols. Post8vo. 1/. lls.6d« 
Gazella, or Kelbear the Wanderer. By F. Horsley. Foolscap. 7s. 
Horace Veinon, or Life in the West. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 11. its.6d. 
Tales and Legends of the Isle of Wight. By A. Elder. Foolscap. 6s. 
Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child, and Diary. 3 vols. Pest 8vo. 
18s. 

Lights an«l Shadows of Scottish Life. New edition. Foolscap. 6s. 
Life of Mansie Waugh. New edition, with Etchings by Cruickshanks. 
Foolscap. 8s. 

Legend and Romance, African and European. By Lieutenant Johns. 
3 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 

Romance of the Harem. By Miss Pardoe. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 


6d. * # 

The Prince and the Pedlar. By the Author of« The Heiress.' 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 24s. 

The Cicerone, or Rank and Fashion of the Metropolis. 3s. 6d. 

The Youth of Shakspeare. By the Author of ‘ Shakspeare and his 
Friends,’ 3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Homy Ashton, and other Tales. By the Hon. Louisa Sayers. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Tne Cabinet Minister. By Mrs Gore. 3 vols. Bost 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Home Service. By B. E. Hill. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 

The Arabian Nights. Translated by E. W. Lane. Vol. I. Rdyal 
8vo. 28s. 

Trials <pf the Heart. By Mrs Bray. 3 vols. Post 8vo. II. lls.6d. 
Rosamond Gray. By C. Lamb. New edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


POETRY AND THE DRAIM. 

Poems, original and translated. By J. H. Merivale. 2 vols. Fools¬ 
cap. 14s. 

* Beauties of Holiness, Moral and Sacred Poetry. 32mo. 3s. 

Ancient Scottish Melodies. By»W. Dauney. 4to. 21. 2s. ' 

Sacred Poetry. Second Sefies. 32mo. 3s. half-bound. 

Faust, a Dramatic Poem, by Goethe. Translated into English Prose* 
By A. Hayward. Third edition. Foolscap. 8s* 

The Antediluvians, a Poem. By J. M‘Henry, M.D. 12mo. 8s. " 
Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. New edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 
12s* 
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The Betrayal, a Sacred Poem. By tfie Rev. S. Bellamy* Post 8vo. 

6s. / 

Lecture9 on English Poetry. By K. Neele. Third edition. 12mo. 

S$. 6d. 

The Deluge, a Drama. By J/il. Reade. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Axel, a Poem fiom the Swedish of E. Tegner. By R. G. Latham. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Poetical Works of C. Lamb. Third edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 
r . L. JE. L.’s Poetical Works. 4 vols. Foolscap. New edition. 28s. 
Hades, Ac. Poems by W. B. Scott. 12mo. 8s. 

The Poetical Woilts of Percy B. Shelley. 4 vols. Foolscap. 20s. 
Zenana, v aml other Minor Poems. By L.E. L. Foolscap. 7a. 

The Lady and the Saints, a Poem, with 10 Vignettes by Cruickshank. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

v Igiiatia, and otlier Poems. By Maiy A. Browne. Post 8vo. 7a. 6d. 
The Reign of Lockiin, a Poem. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. Edited by the Rev. H. F Cary. 
Med. 8vo. 14s. 

Poetical Woiks of Lord Byron. 8 vols. 8vo. 4/. 4s. 

Biitain’s Historical Diama. By J. F. Peftnie. 8vo. 12s. 

Rev. R. Montgomery’s Woiks. 6 vols. 18mo. 2s. 6d. each. 

. POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Coleiidge’s 1 Chuich and State. New edition, with Lay Seimona. 
Foolscap. 7s. 6d. 

Manual of Political Ethics. By F. Sieber. 8vo. 12s. 

A Nanative. By Sir F. W. Head. 8vo. 12s. 

The Afiican Slave Tiade. By T. F. Buxton. 8vo. 5s,, or with a 
Map, 8s. 

A Reply to the Report of the Earl of Durham. By a Colonist. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. " 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations, with a Commentary. Vol. IV. Foolscap 
8vo. 5s. 

Digest’of Pailiamentary Papers, 1837-8. 8vo. 16s. 

RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. * 

Leslie’s Short and Easy Method with the Deists. Medium 8vo. 5d. 
Tayloi’s Holy Living. Medium 8vo. 2s. 

Witheispoon on Re^jHheration. Medium 8vo. Is. 2d. 

Watson’s Apologies for Chiistianity and the Bible. Med. 8vo. Is. 4d. 
Chandler’s Plain Reasons for being a Christian. Medium 8vo. 4d. 
^Boston’s Crook in the Lot. Medium 8vo. 9d. 

Evidence of Piofane History to the T^pth of Revelation. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Lectures on Chiistian Doctrine. By E. Whitfield. 12mo. 4s. 

The Christology of the Old and New Testament. By the Rev. J. A. 
Stephenson. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Prayers for the Use of Chiistian Families. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Dr Chalmers’ Lectures on^the Romans. Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Sermons on the Seven Penitei^ial Psalms. By the Rev. C. Oxen Jen. 
l2mo. 5s. 

The Illustrated Family Bflfl ^ 4t o. II. 11s. 6d. Large Paper. 
21. 12s. 6d. ' 

C. T.’Dowell's Explanation of the'T^ Testament. 12mo. 4s. 

The Philosophy of Death and the Future Life. 32mo. Is. 6d. 

Rev. J. East on Affliction and Desertion. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sketches of 400 Sermons. A new edition, in 4 vols. 12me, 24s. 

The Church Calendar for 1839. Post 8vo. 4s. 

Philip Henry’s Exposition of the first 11 chapters of Genesis. lSmo. 

4s. 

Rev. H. Stabbing’s Continuation of Milner’s Church History. (3 vols). 
Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. 

Christian Dortiine and Duty. By J. Macdonald. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Krummacher's St John the* Evangelist. 12mo. 3s. 

Sermons by the late llev. C. Rawlings. 8vo. Os. * 

The Pilgitin’s Staff. By H. Smith. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Thibtlethvvaite’s Sermons for Chaiity Schools, with a Life of the Author. 
12mo. 10s. 

Parochial Ministrations. By the Hon. and Rev. S. Best. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
The History of Dissenters, 1808 to 1838. By the Rev. Dr Bennett. 
8 vo. 12s. 

Schism as opposed to the Unity of the Church. (Prize Essay). Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. * 

Manual of Morning and Evening Prayers for Young Persons. 18mo. 
Is. 6d. 

Rev. E. Bickersteth’s Occasional Works. l2mo. 7s. 

A Voice from the Alps, by M. M. D’Aubigne. Edited by E. Bicker- 
steth. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Neodruidic Heresy in Biitannia. 4to. 24s. 

Sketches and Skeletons of Sennons. Vol. IV. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Chiistian’s Daily Portion. By J. Burns. NeV edition. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 

J. Wesley’s Journals. New edition. 8vo. 14s. 

The Sabbath Book ; Moral and Religious Extracts. By C. Woodfall. 
12mo. 5s. 

The Christian Mission. By J. A. Bodily. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Domestic Altar. By E. Temple. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Sermons preached chiefly in the Chapel RoyfR, St James’s. By A. P. 
Perceval. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Plain Discourses on the Church Catechism, &c. By the Rev, W. 
Hutchinson. 8vo. 10s. fid. 

Reports of the Meetings of the Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge, 1833-1838. By G. R. Claike. Royal 8vo. Gs. 

Finney on Revivals in Religion. New edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Centenary of Weslayan Methodism. By T. Jackson. Post 8vo. 6s. 
Rev. H. Horne’s Manual of Biblical Bibliography. 8vo. 12s. 
Travels through the United Kingdom. By George Pilkington. Being 
Vdl. II. of the Doctrine of Particular Providence. 12mo. 5s. 
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The Christian Villager’s Guide. Bjf A. Crowdy. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
The Exile from Eden ; Meditations #»n the 3d of Genesis. By L. Bon¬ 
net. Translated by Rev. W. Hare. /l2mo. 4s. 

Guide to the Study of the Ho* ' , f : /«,ures. By Mrs G. Arbuthnot. 
18mo. Ss. 6d. + 

Rev. J. Hambleton on Preprf’ation fbr Death. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. W. Haworth. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Principles of the Jesuits. 8vo. 8s. 

Abraham Booth’s Select Works. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

Pulpit Studies, or A,ids to Preaching. 12mo. 4s. 

Religious Parties in England. By R. Vaughan, D.D. Post 8vo« 5s. 
F. E. Paget’s Lectures during Passion Week. 12mo. * 4s. 6d. 

Letters to the Authors of Plain Tracts for Critical Times. By a Lay¬ 
man. 12mo., Gs, 

Dangerous Nature of Popish Power. By A. II. Kenney, D.D. 8vo. 
9s. Gd. 

Horse Succisivse. By Bishop Renshaw. Edited by W. Turnbull, 
18mo. 3s. 

Bellingham, or a Christian in Search of the Church. By Rev. W. 
Palin. Foolscap. “ 3s. Gd. 

The Disciples in the Storm. By the Rev. Dr Puget. 12mo. 2s. Gd. 
The Authority of the Roman Catholic Faith. By J. Nugent. 12mo. Is. 
The Doctrine of a Special Providence. By W. Sn kes. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Secession Justified. By PhiJaletlies. 12mo. 2s. Gd. 

Political Economy of the New Testament. By VV. Innes. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Christian’s Every-Day Book, By the Rev. J. D. Krummacher. 12mo. 
4s, 


* 


Explanatory Discourses on the Epistles. By the Rev. J. Hall. 2 vols. 
8 vo. 21s. 

Recollections *f a Country Pastor. Foolscap. 3s. Gd. 

Wheatley’s Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. New edition. 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Explanatory and Practical Comments on the Ntjw Testament. New 
edition. Revised by Dalton. Vol. I. 8vo. I2s. 

The Call upon the Great. Post 8vo. 4s. 

Gems of F. W. Krummacher. 18mo. 2s. 

.Woiks of J. Donne, D.D., with his Life. By H. Alford. 6 vols. 8vo. 
Si. 12s. 

The Angels lodged with Abraham. 18mo„ 2s. Gd. 

Picart’s Religious Ceremonies of every Nation. Abridged. 4to, 21. 2s. 
Whately’s Essays on some of the Dangers to Christian Faith. 8vo. 
10s. 

A Defence of the Baptismal Service of the Church of England, By 
Clerieus, Second edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Sermons for Children on the Book of Genesis. By W. Wilson. 18mo. 


3s, 


Sermons preached at Chester. 


By C. B. Taylor. Post 8vo. 8», 
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Cox on the Second Advent. ISecond edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Bible, with Notes and Clmmentary. By Scott. 6 vols. New 
edition. 4to. 61. 6s. • l 

The Test of Prophecy. BjWjjfkjJavidson. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Pocket Biblical Dictionary. By 24mo. 4s. 6d, 

Rev. W. Stone’s Exposition of the (^ureh Catechism. 12mo. 3s. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, with a Life. By R, Southey, LL.D. 
New edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hours of Sadness, or Instruction and Comfort for the Mourner, Fool¬ 
scap. 5s. . • 

Mrs Hewitt’s-Scripture Emblems, 18mo. 3s. 

STATISTICS AND TOPOGRAPHT. * 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London. Vol. I, for 1838. 8vo. 
15s. 

Statistics of the Colflnies of the British Empire. By R. Montgomery 
Martin. Royal 6vo. 21. 2s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary visited in 1837. By the Rev. G. 
R. Gleig. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1/. I Is. 6d. 

Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland. By J. G. 
Shepherd. Foolscap. 7s. 6d. 

Recollections of Ireland. l8mo. 3s. * # 

"Wild Scenes in the purest and Praiiie. By C. P. Hoffman. 2 vols. 
Post, 8vo. 16s. 0 

The Bubbles of Canada. By tin; Author of ‘ The Clockmaker.’ 8vo. 
12* 

Scenes at Home and Abroad. By H. B. Hall, Esq. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Emigration Fields. By P. Matthews. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Hand-Book for Australian Emigrants. By S. Butler. 18mo. 2»« 6d. 
Guizlaff's Tinee Voyages to China. Third edition Post 8vo. 7s. 
Tiavels of Minna and Godfrey. Vol. II. The Rhine, Nassau, and 
Baden. 7s. 

Babylon and Persepolis. By tin late C. J. Rich. 8ro. 21s. 
Excursions in the Interior of Russia. By R. Breinner. 2 vols. 8vo. 
23s. 

Domestic Scenes in Russia. By the Rev. 11. L. Venables. Post 8vo. 
9s. 6d 

Tour in Sweden in 1038. By S. Laing. 8vo. 12s. 

The Idler in Italv. By the Countess of Blessington, 2 vols. 8vo. 
31s. Gd. 

Captain R. Mignan’s Travels through Russia, the Caucasian Alps, 
and Georgia. 2 vols. Fost 8vo. 21s. 

Peru as it is; a Residence in Lima. By A. Smith, M.D. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 18s. 

America and the American Church. By the Rev. H. Caswall. Post 
8vo. 9s. 6d. 
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BOOKS FOB YOUVjp PERSONS. 

Conversations with Mamma. By IVWs Marshall. Square. 2s. 6d. 
Child’s Guide to Good Breeding. Square. 3s. 

llhymes for the Young. By E. f' 1 ’-C.mpson. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

The Reclaimed Family. By ’’Author of ‘ Edwin and Mary.’ 18mo. 
2s. 6d. / 

Edwin and Mary. By Lady Tuite. Second edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
The Youth’s Encyclopaedia of Health and Play-Ground Amusements. 
By Montague. Square. 10s-6d. * 

Bingley’s Tales of Shipwrecks. Square. 4s. 

Sinclair’s Holiday House. Foolscap. 5s. 6d. 

Ribban\ Moral Contrast. Third edition. Foolscap. Is. 6d. 

The Book of Fables. Square. Is.fid. 

The Boy’s Country Book, being the Real Life of a Country Boy. Edi¬ 
ted by W. Howitt, with woodcuts. Fpolscap. 8s 

Scenes from Real Life. By Mrs Sherwood. Second Scries. Square. 
Is. 6d. 

The Little Book of Knowledge. Square. 3s. 6d. 

Fairy Tales, in verse. Square. 2s. Cd. 

Tales about the .Mythology of Greece and Rome. By Peter Parley. 
Square. 4s. 6d. 

The Child of the Atlantic. By C. Adams. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Little Book<of British Quadrupeds and Birds. By W. May. Is. 6d. 
each. 

Hymns and Fireside Verses. By Mary Howitt. Foolscap. 7s. Gd. 
Cousin Elizabeth; by the Author of a ‘ Visit to the Sea-shore.’ 18mo. 
Is. 6d. 

Rev. J Abbott’s Rolls at Work. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Woodland Rambles, with 40 Illustrations. Square. 3s. 6d. 

The Gilt for all Seasons. By W. Anderson. Foolscap. 12s. 
Scripture Biography for Youth. Illustrated by Oriental Traditions. 
Square. 3s. 6d. 

Alfred Moreland, the Would-be Traveller. Foolscap. 4s. 6d. 
England and its People. 18mo. 5s. 

The Child’s Library. Philip Quarll. Square. 2s. 6d. 
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